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’The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle 
to the conclusion of the peace ; and Alaric advanced within 
three miles of Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the Impe- 
rial ministers, whose insolence soon returned with the return 
of fortune. His indignation was kindled by the report* that 
a rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of Adolphus* 
and the hereditary foe of the House of Haiti, had been re- 
ceived into the palace- At the head of three hundred follow- 
ersj that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from the gates 
of Ravenna; surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable 
bod}’ of Goths; re-entered the city in triumph; and was per- 
mitted to insult his adversary, by the voice of a herald, who 
publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever excluded 
him from the friendship and alliance of the emperor*. The 
crime and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated, a third 
time, by the calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, 
who no longer dissembled his appetite for plunder and re- 
venge, appeared in arms under the walls of the capital ; and 
the trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, prepared, 
by a desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. 
But they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy 
of their slaves and domestics; who, either from birth or in- 
terest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour 
of midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the 
inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous sound of the 
Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after 
the foundation of Rome, the Imperial city, which had sub- 
dued and civilised so considerable a part of mankind, was de- 
livered to the licentious fury qf the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia f. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. * 

Ibis desperate act to some disorder of the mind or body*. 
An early and passionate attachment determined him to fix his 
humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the mi- 
raculous tomb of St. Fajlix, which the public devotion had 
already surrounded with five large and populous churches. 
The remains of his fortune, and of his understanding, were 
dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose' praise, 
on the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate 
by a solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a sixth 
church, of superior elegance and beauty, which was decorat- 
ed with many curious pictures, from the History of the Old 
and New Testament. Such assiduous zeal secured the favour 
of the saint f, or at least of the people; and, after fifteen 
years’ retirement, the Homan consul was compelled to accept 
the bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city was in- 
vested by the Goths. During the siege, some religious per- 
sons were satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or 
visions, the. divine form of their tutelar patron; yet it soon 
appeared by the event, that Falix wanted power, or inclina- 
tion, to preserve the flock, of which he had formerly been 
the shepherd. Nola was not saved from the general devasta- 
tion J , and the captive bishop was protected only by the ge- 
neral opinion of his innocence and poverty. Above lour 
years elapsed from the successful invasion of Italy by the arms 
of Alaric, to the voluntary retreat of the Goths under the 
conduct of his successor Adolphus; and, during the whole 
time they reigned without controul over a country, which, 
in the opinion of the ancients, had united all the various ex- 
cellencies of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, winch 
Italy had attained in the auspicious age of the Antonines, ha 
gradually declined with the decline of the empire, f he fruits 
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eloquence of passion, is usually clouded by false and affected 
rhetoric. But he possessed a strong, capacious, argumenta- 
tive mind; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of grace, pro- 
destination, free-will, and original sin ; and the rigid system 
of Christianity which he framed, or restored *, has been en- 
tertained, with public applause, and secret reluctance, by 
the Latin church f. - 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of 
the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above four- 
teen months: the sea was continually open ; and when the 
adjacent country , had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the 
besiegers themselves were compelled by famine to relinquish 
their enterprise. The importance and danger of Africa were 
deeply felt by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her eastern ally ; and the Italian fleet and army 
were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from Constantinople 
with a powerful armament. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was united under the command of Boniface, he bold- 
ly marched against the Vandals ; and the loss of a second bat- 
tle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa. He embarked* 
with the precipitation of despair ; and the people of Hippo 
were permitted, with their families and effects, to occupy the 
vacant place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were 
either slain or made prisoners by the Vandals, The Count, 
whose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, 
might enter the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, which 
was soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface ac, 
cepted with gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity 
of master-general of the Roman armies ; but he must have 


, Th® 8 * 5 questions were seldom agitated, from the time of St. Paul to that 
of St. Augustin. I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the natu- 
ral sentiments of the Semi-pelagians; and that the orthodoxy of St. Aueus- 
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reign of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa 
by the Vaudals *. When the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed them* 
selves in a spacious cavern in the side of an adjacent moun- 
tain ; where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who 
gave orders that the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell into a deep slum-’ 
her, which was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the 
powers of life, during a period of one hundred and eighty- 
seven years. At the end of that rime, the slaves of Adolius, 
to whom the inheritance of the mountain had descended, re- 
moved the stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice: 
the light of the sun darted into the cavern, and the seven 
sleepers were permitted to awake, After, a slumber, as they 
thought, of a few hours, they were pressed by the calls of 
hunger ; and resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, 
should secretly return to the city, to purchase bread for the 
use of his companions. The youth (if we may still employ 
that appellation) could no longer recognise the once familiar 
aspect of his native country ; and his surprise was increased 
by the appearance of a large cross, triumphantly erected 
over the principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress, and 
obsolete language, confounded the baker, to whom he offered 
an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of the empire; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mutual inquiries produced 
the amaaing discovery, that two centuries were almost elapsed 
since Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from the rage of 
a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, thema* 
gistrates, the people, and, as it is said, the emperor Theo- 


Max. Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xi. p, 856.), to the Greek acts of their 
martyrdom (apod Photiqm, p. 1400, 1401.), and to the Annals of the Pa- 
triarch Eutvchius (tom. i. p.391. 531, 532. 535. Yew. pooock). 

♦ Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanui (Bibjiot. Orien- 
tal. tOm,!. p. 336. 338,), place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers iri 
the years 736 (A. D. 435.), or 748 (A. D. 437 ), of the *ra of the Secu- 
rities. Their Greek acts, which Photius had read, assign the date of the 
thirty -eighth year of the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide either 
with A D. 439, or 446. The period which had elapsed since the persecq- 
iton °f Decius is easily ascertained ; and nothing less than the ignorance of 

iwndrodyeaw ^ 8U PP^ ** ihfenrtf of three or fm 
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Death ‘Of Grattan— Ruin of AriaUism.—St . Ambrose.— 
First civil War, against Maximus-— Character, Admi- 
nistration, and Penance, of Theodosius.— Death of Ft a len- 
tinian II — Second civil War, against Eugenius.— 
Death of Theodosius. 

T HE fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished the 
twentieth year of his age, was eqHal to that of the most cele- 
brated princes. His gentle and amiable disposition endeared 
him to his private friends, the graceful affability of his man- 
ners engaged the affection of the people : the men of ledtts. 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and elo- 
quence of their sovereign ; his valour and dexterity in arms 
were equally applauded by the soldiers} and the clergy con- 
sidered the humble piety of Gratian as the first and most 
useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had delivered 
the West from a formidable invasion ; and the grateful pro* 
vinceS df the East ascribed the merits of Theodosius to the 
author of his greatness, and of the public safety. Gratian 
survived those memorable events only four or five yeafs ; bdt 
he survived his reputation ; and, befotfe he fell a victim to 
rebellion, he had lost, in a great measure, the respectand con- 
fidence of the Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct} may 
not be imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged 
Vox,. IV. B 
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the son of Valentinian from his infancy ; nor to the head- 
strong passions which that gentle youth appears to have es- 
caped. A more attentive view of the life of Gratian, may 
perhaps suggest the true cause of the disappointment at the 
public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead of being the har- 
dy productions of experience and adversity, were the prema- 
ture and artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxious 
tenderness of his father was continually employed to bestow 
on him those advantages, which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly, as he himself had been deprived of them; and 
the most skilful masters of every science, and of every art, 
had laboured to form the mind and body of the young 
prince # . The knowledge which they painfully communi- 
cated was displayed with ostentation, and celebrated with 
lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition received 
the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and the ab- 
sence of passion might easily be mistaken for the strength of 
reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and coni 
sequence of ministers of state f ; and, as they wisely dissem- 
bled their secret authority, he seemed to act with firmness, 
with propriety, and with judgement, on the most important 
occasions of his life and reign. But the influence of this cla^ 
borate instruction did not penetrate beyond the surface; and 
the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of 
their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character, the vigorous and independent principle of action, 
which renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially ne- 
cessary to the happiness, and almost to the existence, of the 
hero. As soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful counsellors from the throne, the emperor of the 
West insensibly descended to the level of bis natural genius ; 
abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious hands 

* Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his son; since he en- 
trusted the education of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed pagan (Mem. de 
TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125—138.), The poetical fame of 
Ausonius condemns the taste of his age. 

t Ausonius was successively promoted to the Praetorian prefecture of 
Italy (A. D. 377.), and of Gaul (A. D. 378.); and was at length invested 
with the consulship (A. D. S79.\ lie expressc 1 his gratitude in a servile 
and insipid piece of Uaicery (Actio Gratiarum, p. 899— 73(h), which ha* 
survived more worthy productions. 
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which were stretched forwards to grasp them; and amused 
his leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public 
sale of favour and injustice was instituted, both in the court, 
and in the provinces, by the worthless delegates of his pow- 
er, whose merit it was made sacrilege to question * * * § . The 
conscience of the credulous prince was directed by saints and 
bishops + ; who procured an imperial edict to punish, as a 
capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the igno- 
rance of the divine law Among the various arts which 
had excercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied himself, 
with singular inclination and success, to manage the horse, 
to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; and these qualifica- 
tions, which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to 
the viler purposes of hunting. Large parks were inclosed 
for the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every 
species of wild beasts ; and Gratian neglected the duties, and 
even the dignity, of his rank, to consume whole days in the 
vain display of his dexterity and boldness in the chace. 
The pride and wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an 
art, in which he might be surpassed by the meanest of his 
slaves, reminded the numerous spectators of the examples of 
Nero and Commodus ; but the chaste and temperate Gratian 
was a stranger to their monstrous vices; and his hands were 
stained only with the blood of animals 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in 
the eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of 
his reign, if the army had not been provoked to resent their 


* Disputnre de principali judicio non oportet. Sacrilegii cnim instar est 
dubitare, an is dignus sit, ^uem degcrit invperator. Codex Justinian. 
1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3. This convenient law was revived and promulgated, 
after the death of Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

t Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the 
faith of the Trinity: and Tilleniont (llist* des Eiupereurs, tom. v. p. 158. 
169.) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Gmtian’s intolerant laws. 

I Qui divinai legis wnctitatcm nescicndo omittunt, ant negligendo violant, 
et oftendimt, sacrile&iuiu comm Hunt. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. 
leg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his share, in the merit of this com- 
prehensive law. 

§ Aminianus (xxxi. 10.) and the younger Victor acknowledge the virtues 
of Gratian; and accuse, or rather lament, h s degenerate taste. The odious 
parallel of Cominudus is saved by “ licit incruentus and perhaps Philos- 
torgius (1. x. e. 10. and Godefroy, p. 412.) had guarded, with some simile 
reserve, the comparison of Nero. 


B 2 
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peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was guided 
by the instructions of his masters, he professed himself the 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were 
spent in the familiar conversation of the camp> and the health, 
the comforts, the rewards, the honours, of his faithful troops, 
appeared to be the object of his attentive concern. But, after 
Gratian more freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting 
and shooting, he naturally connected himself with the mpst 
dexterous ministers of his favourite amusement. A body of the 
Alani was received into the military and domestic service of 
the palace ; and the admirable skill, which they were accus- 
tomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia, was ex* 
ercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and enclosures 
of Gaul. Gratian admired the talents and customs of these fa- 
vourite guards, to whom alone he intrusted the defence of his 
person : and, as if he meant to insult the public opinion, he 
frequently shewed himself to the soldiers and people, with the 
dress and arms, the long bow, the sounding quiver, and the 
fur garments, of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy specta- 
cle of a Roman prince, who had renounced the dress and man- 
ners of his country, filled the minds of the legions with grief 
and indignation *. Even the Germans, so strong and formi- 
dable in the armies of the empire, affected to disdain the 
^strange and horrid appearance of the savages of the North, 
who, in the space of a few years, had wandered from the 
banks of the V olga to those of the Seine. A loud and licen- 
tious murmur was echoed through the camps and garrisons of 
the West; and as the mild indolence of Gratian neglected to 
extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of love 
and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But 
file subversion of an established government is always a work 
of some real, and of much apparent, difficulty; and the 
throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions of custom, 
law r , religion, and the nice balance of the civil and military 
powers, which had been established by the policy of Constan- 


* Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 247.) find the younger Victor ascribe the revolution 
to the favour of the Alani, and the discontent of the Homan troops. l)mn 
exercituni neglige ret, et paucos ex Alanis, quos ingcuh auro ad sc transtuie- 
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tine. It is not very important to inquire from what causes 
tpte revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is commonly 
the parent of disorder; the seeds of rebellion happened to fall 
on a- soil which was supposed to be more fruitful than any 
other in tyrants and usurpers * * * § ; the legions of that seques- 
tered island had been long famous for a spirit of presumption 
and arrogance + ; and the name of Maximus was proclaimed* 
by the tumultuary, but unanimous voice, both of the soldiers 
ancl of the provincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his ti- 
tle was not yet ascertained by fortune, was a nalive of Spain* 
the countryman, the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodo- 
sius* whose elevation he had not seen without some emotions 
of envy and resentment: the events of his life had long since 
fixed him in Britain; and 1 should not be unwilling to find 
some evidence for the marriage, which he is said to have con- 
tracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernarvon- 
shire But this provincial rank might justly be considered 
as a state of exile and obscurity; and if Maximus had ob- 
tained any civil or military office, he was not invested with 
the authority either of governor or general His abilities 
and even his integrity, are acknowledged by the partial wri- 
ters of the age ; and the merit must indeed have been con- 
spicuous, that could extort such a confession in favour of the 
vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The discontent of Maxi* 
mus might incline him to censure the conduct of his sove- 
reign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of ambU 

* Britannia fcrtilis provincia tyrannorum, is a memorable expression, 
used by Jerom in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured in the 
disputes of our national antiquaries- The revolutions oi‘ the last age ap. 
peared to justify the image of the sublime Bossuet, " cettc isle, plus ora- 
gense que les mers qui i’environnent.” 

f Zosimus says of the British soldiers, ruy oiKKuv uiv rtteot xvQxh at 

XXI &VfXUf HKO/AiVOVf, 

l Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Caerfe- 
gont, now Caer-naryon (Cartels Hist, of England, vol. i, p. 168. from Row- 
land’s Mona Antiqua.) The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied, 
with such Welch evidence. 

§ Cambden (vol. i. introduce p. ci.) appoints him governor of Britain; and 
the father of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. 
Vacatus and Zosimus had taken some pains to prevent this error, or fable; 
and I shall protect myself by their decisive testimonies. Regali luibit.0 exule.m 
suuin, illi exules orbis induerunt(in Pancgyr. Vet. xii. 28.), and the Greek 
historian, still less equivocally, av to? (Maximus) & vh ik xpvnv t «rvvf) 
-mpoEXQu'f, (1. iv, p, 2 18.), 
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Cion, the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the 
tumult, he artfully, or modestly, refused to ascend the throne ; 
and some credit appears to have been given to his own posi- 
tive declaration, that he was compelled to accept the dange- 
rous present of the Imperial purple*. 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire : and 
from the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance 
to his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, orevepfto 
live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the narrow 
limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent 
the designsof Gratian ; the youth of the island crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army, which 
were long afterwards remembered, as the emigration of a con- 
siderable part of the British nationf. The emperor, in his 
peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by their hostile ap- 
proach ; and the darts which he idly wasted on Hons and 
bears, might have been employed more honourably against 
the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his degenerate’ 
spirit and desperate situation; and deprived him of the re- 
sources, which he still might have found in the support of his 
Subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of oppo- 
sing the march of Maximus, received him with joyful and 
loyal acclamations; and the shame of the desertion was 
transferred from the people to the prince. The troops, 
whose station more immediately attached them to the service 
of the palace, abandoned the standard of Gratian the first 
time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons, with a train of 
only three hundred horse ; and, in the cities along the road, 
wire re he hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was 

* Sulpicius Sevcrus, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosiu?, I. vji. c, 34. p. 556. They 
both acknowledge (Sulpieius had been his subject) his innocence and merit.. 
It is singular enough, that Maximus should he less favourably treated by 
Zosiinus, the partial adversary of his rival. 

t Archbishop Usher f Antirjuitat. Britan. Ecrlo.s. p. 107, 108.) has dili- 
gently collected the legends of the island and the continent. The whole 
emigration consisted or 30,000 soldiers, and 100,000 plebeians, who settled 
m Bretagne. Their destined brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble, and 
d(),000 plebeian virgins, mistook their way; landed at Cologne, and were 
nil most cruelly murdered by the Iiuns. But the plebeian sisters have been 
defrauded of their «*»pud honours; and. what is still harder, John Trithemi' 

presumes to mention the children of these British virgins* 
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taught, by cruel experience, that every gate is shut against 
the unfortunate. Yet he might still have reached, in safety, 
the dominions of his brother ; and soon have returned with 
the forces of Italy and the East ; if he had not suffered him- 
self to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of the 
Lyonese province. Gratian was amused* by protestations of 
doubtful , fidelity, and the hopes of a support, which could 
no^ be effectual ; till the arrival of Andragathius, the general 
of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to his suspence. That 
resolute officer executed, without remorse, the orders, or the 
intentions of the usurper. Gratian, a3 he rose from supper, 
was delivered into the hands of the assassin ; and his body 
was denied to the pious and pressing intreaties of his brother 
Valentinian*. The death of the emperor was followed by 
that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, the king of the 
Franks; who maintained, to the last moment of his life, the 
ambiguous reputation, which is the just recompence of ob- 
sfture and subtle policyf. These executions might be necessa- 
ry to the public safety ; but the successful usurper, whose 
power was acknowledged by all the provinces of the West, 
had the merit, and the satisfaction, of boasting, that, except 
those who had perished by the chance of war, his triumph 
was not stained by the blood of the Romans 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid suc- 
cession, that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to 
march to the relief of his benefactor, before he received the 
intelligence of his defeat and death. During the season of 
sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, the Eastern emperor 
was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 
of Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 

* Zosimus (1. iv. p. 5248,1219.) has transportedthe death of Gratian from 
Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Mcesia. Some hints way be 
extracted from the Chronicles; some lies may be detected in Sozomea (1. 
▼ii. c. 18.) and Socrates (1. v. c.ll). Ambrose is our most authentic evi- 
dence (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm lxi. p. 961. tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p, 888, &c. 
and de Obita Valentinian. Consolat. No. 28. p. 1182.). 

f Pacatus (xii. 28.) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is marked 
in Prosper’* Chronicle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. -Ambrose, who 
has occasion to exculpate himself, only condemns the death of Vallio, a 
faithful servautof Gratian (tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p. 891. edit. Benedict.). * 

J He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occubuisse. Sulp. Se- 
verus m Vit. B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluct- 
ant, and therefore weighty, praise on Iris clemency. Si eui ille, pro cetena 
aecAeribus suis, minus crude l is fuisse videtur. (Panegyr. Vet. xii, 28.). 
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office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, announced to 
the court of Constantinople the gravity and temperance of 
the British usurper. The ambassador condescended to justi- 
fy, or excuse, the conduct of his master ; and to protest, in 
Specious language, that the murder of Gratian had been per- 
petrated without his knowledge or consent, by the precipitate 
Eeal Of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and equal 
tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. 
The speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited de- 
claration, that although Maximus, as a Rotnan, and as the fa- 
ther of his people, would choose rather to employ his forces 
in the common defence of the republic, he was armed and 
prepared, if his friendship should be rejected, to dispute, in a 
field of battle, the empire of the world. An immediate and 
peremptory answer was required; but it was extremely diffi- 
cult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, ei- 
ther the feelings of his own mind, or the expectations of the 
public. The imperious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. From the liberality of Gratian, he had re- 
ceived the imperial diadem : his patience would encourage 
the odious suspicion, that he was more deeply sensible of for- 
mer injuries, than of recent obligations ; and if he accepted 
the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the assas- 
sin. Even the principles of justice, and the interest of socie- 
ty, would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maxi- 
mus: and the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artificial fabric of government, and once more 
to re-plunge the empire in the crimes and calamities of the 
preceding age. But, as the sentiments of gratitude and ho- 
nour should invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign, by the 
sense of superior duties : and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal, if 
an innocent people would be involved in the consequences of 
his punishment. The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but 
he actually possessed, the most warlike provinces of the em- 
pire : the East was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even 
by the success of the Gothic war; and it was seriously to be 
apprehended, that, after the vital strength of the republic had 
been wasted in a doubtful arid destructive contest, the feeble 
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l^querbr would remain an easy prey to the Barbarians of 
the Ndrth. These weighty considerations engaged Theodo- 
sius to. dissemble his resentment, and to accept the alliance 
of the tyrant. But he stipulated, that Maximus should con- 
tent himself with the possession of the countries beyond the 
Alps. The brother of Gratian was confirmed and secured it* 
the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricum;* 
and .some honourable conditions were inserted in the treaty, to 
protect the memory, and the laws, of the deceased emperor *. 
According to the custom of the age, the images of the three 
imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people: nor should it be lightly supposed, that, in the mo- 
ment of a solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherish- 
ed the intention of perfidy and revenge +. 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had ex- 
posed him to the fatal effects of their resentment. His pro- 
found veneration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by 
the applause and gratitude of a powerful order, which ha* 
claimed, in every age, the privilege of dispensing honours, 
both on earth and in heaven p The orthodox bishops be- 
wailed his death, and their own irreparable loss; but they 
were soon comforted by the discovery, that Gratian had 
committed the sceptre of the East to the hands of a prince 
whose humble faith, and fervent zeal, were supported by the 
spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among 
the benefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine has 
been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine 
had the advantage of erecting the standard of the cross, the 
emulation of his successor assumed the merit of subduing 
tile Arian heresy,, and of abolishing the worship *of idols in 
the Roman world. Theodosius was the first of the 
emperors baptised in the true faith of the Trinity. Al- 
though he was born of a Christian family, the maxims, or 

* Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (tom. 
ii; epist. xvii. p. 8^7.). 

f Zosimus, I, iv. p. 251, We may disclaim his odious suspicions; 

but we cannot reject the treaty of peace which the friends of Theodosius 
have absolutely forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 

X Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian an 
high and respectable place in heaven (tom. li. de Obit. Yal. Consol, p. 1193). 

Vol. IV. C 
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dt least the practice, of the age, encouraged him to delay 
ceremony of hia initiation ; till he was admonished of tire 
danger of delay, hy the serious illness which threatened his 
life, towards the end of the first year of his reign. Before 
he again took the field against the Goths, lie received the sa- 
crament of baptism * from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of 
^fhessalonica + : and, as the emperor ascended from the holy 
font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, ha 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and 
prescribed the religion of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure, 
« (such is the Imperial style) that all the nations, which are 
“ governed bv our clemency and moderation, should sted- 
« fastly adhere to the religion which was taught by St. Peter 
“ to the Romans ; which faithful tradition has preserved ; 
“ and which is now professed by the pontiff Damasus, and 
“ by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apo3tolic lioli- 
u ness. According to the discipline of the apostles, and the 
* l doctrine of the gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the 
“ Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; under an equal ma- 
jesty, and a pious Trinity. We authorise the followers of 
“ this doctrine to assume the title of Catholic Christians; 
“ and as we judge, that all others are extravagant madmen, 
“ we brand them witli the infamous name of Heretics ; and 
“ declare, that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the 
“ respectable appellation of churches. Besides the condem- 
“ nation of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the se- 
“ vere penalties, which our authority, guided by heavenly 
e wisdom, shall think proper to inflict upon them];.” The 
faith of a soldier is commonly the fruit of instruction, rather 
than of enquiry; but as the emperor always fixed his eyes on 
the visible land-marks of orthodoxy, which he had so pru- 

* For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomcn (I. vii. c. 4.), Socratct 
(1. v. c. 6.), and Tillemont (Jlist. cles Km penning, tom. v. p. 728.)# 

f Ascholius, or Acholius, was honoured hy the friendship, and the praises, 
of Ambrose; who ^tyles himself, murus hdei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. 
epist. xv. p. 820 .) ; and afterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in 
running to Constantinople, Italy, &e\ (epist. xvi. p. 822.); a virtue w hich 
does not appertain either to a wall or a bishop. 

t Codex Thcodos. 1. xvi. tit. i, leg. 2. with Godetroy’s Commentary, tom, 
▼i. p. 5 — 9* Sneh an edict deserved the wannest praises of B&raoiu*, ara- 
wam sauctioflcm, edictuiu pium et saiutarc*— S<ic itur ad astra. " 
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dcntljr constituted, his religion# opinions were afcver affected 
by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambigu- 
ous creeds of the Arian doctors. Ouce indeed he expressed 
a feint inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned 
Eunomius, who lived in retirement at a small distance from 
Constantinople. But the dangerous interview was prevented 
by the prayers of the empress Flaccilla, who trembled forthe 
salvation of her husband; and the mind of Theodosius 
was confirmed by a theological argument, adapted to the 
rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed, on his eldest son 
Arcadius, the name and honours of Augustus; and the two 
princes were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage 
of their subjects. A bishop, Amphiloehius of Iconium, ap* 
proached the throne, and after saluting, with due reverence, 
the person of his sovereign, he accosted the royal youth with 
the same familiar tenderness, which he might have used to- 
wards a plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent behaviour, 
the monarch gave orders, that the rustic priest should be in- 
stantly driven from his presence. But while the guards were 
forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, u Such 

is the treatment, O Emperor ! which the King of Heaven 
ct has prepared for those impious men, who affect to worship 
(t the Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal majesty of 
i( his divine Son.” Theodosius immediately embraced the 
bishop of Iconium; and never forgot the important lesson, 
which he had received from this dramatic parable *. 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of 
Arianism ; and, in a long interval of forty years f, the faith 
of the princes and prelates, who reigned in the capital of the 
East, was rejected in the purer schools of Rome and Alex- 
andria. The archiepiscopal throne of Macedenius, which 

* Sozomen, 1. Vii. c. 6. Tlieodoret, 1. v. c. 16. Tilleraont is displeased 
(Mem. Ecclcs. tom. vi. p. §27, §28.) with the terms of u rustic bishop/’ 
4< obscure city.” Yet 1 must take leave to tiiiuk, that both Amphiloehius 
and Iconium were objects of inconsiderable magnitude in the Homan em- 
pire. 

f Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. Marcellin. in Chron. The 
account of forty years must be dated from the election or intrusion of 
Eusebius; who wisely exchanged the bishopric of Nicomediafcr tin; throat 
Ot Constantinople. 

C 2 
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had been polluted with so much Christian blood, was sin?* 
cessively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus. Their diocese 
enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from every pro** 
vince of the empire; the eager pursuit of religious contro* 
versy afforded a new occupation to the busy idleness of the 
metropolis; and we may credit the assertion of an intelli- 
gent observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the ef- 
fects of their loquacious zeal. “ This city/’ says he, “ is 
“ full of mechanics and slates, who are all of them profound 
** theologians; and preach in the shops, and in the streets* 
* ( If you desire a man to change a piece of silver, he informs 
“ you, wherein the Son differs from the Father; if you ask 
a the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the 
€i Son is inferior to the Father; and if you enquire whether 
“ the bath is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made 
* out of nothing 

The hertics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace 
under the protection of the Arians of Constantinople; who 
endeavoured to secure the attachment of those obscure sec- 
taries; while they abused, with unrelenting severity, the vic- 
tory which they had obtained over the followers of the 
council of Nice. During the partial reigns of Constantius 
and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoousians was de- 
prived of the public and private exercise of their religion ; 
and it has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scat- 
tered flock was left without a shepherd to wander on the 
mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves f. But as 
their zeal, instead of being subdued, derived strength and 
vigour from oppression, they seized the first moments of im- 
perfect freedom, whirl) they acquired by the death of Valens, 
to form themselves into a regular congregation, under the 
conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappado- 

* Sec Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p, 71. The 
thirty-third Oration of Gregory Nazi an/e n affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous; but I have not yet found, the words 
ot this remarkable passage, which I allege on the faith of a correct and 
liberal scholar. 

t See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory Nazianzen,and the account 
of his own life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics, Yet every phv- 
fjioian is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature qf the diseale which 
he has cured. 
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ei&v Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen *, were di^inguisbed 
above all their contemporaries +, by the rare onion, of pro-, 
fane eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who 
might sometimes be compared, by themselves, and by the 
public, to the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were 
united by the ties of the strictest friendship. They had cul* 
tivated, with equal ardour, the same liberal studies in the 
schools of Athens ; they had retired, with equal devotion, to 
the same solitude in the deserts of Pontus ; and every spark 
of emulation* or envy, appeared to be totally extinguished in 
the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil. But 
the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to the archiepis- 
copal throne of Caesarea, discovered to the world, and per- 
haps to himself, the pride of his character; and the first fa- 
vour which he condescended to bestow on his friend was 
received, and perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult In-* 
»t£ad of employing the superior talents of Gregory in some 
Useful and conspicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the 
wretched village of Sasima §, without water, without verdure, 

* I confess myself deeply indebted to the two lives of Gregory Nazian- 
fcen, composed, with very different views, by Tiliemont (Mem. Eccles. 
tom. ix. p. 305—5(50. 692 t— 731.) and Le (Jlerc (Bibliothequc Universelle, 
turn, xviii- p. 1 — 128.). 

! Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in his own age ; he 
was born, as well as his friend Basil, about thp year 329. The preposter- 
ous chronology of Suidas has been graciously received ; because it removes 
the scandal of Gregory's father, a saint likewise, begetting children, after 
be became a bishop (Tiliemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 693— 697.,). 

t Gri gory’s Poem on Ms own Life contains some beautiful linos (tom. ii. 
p. 8.) which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of injured and lost 
friendship : 

• • • . • w ci xqno< Xcyjjfy 

, O/xofiyo^ Tf xau ovv ino$ £icf, 

Ntf<J tV OtfX^OiV .... 

Aw crKiXctrcu warn*, 

Av^ou t«x<j 

In the Midsummer Right’s Dream, Ilelcuia. addresses the same pathetic 
complaint to her friend biennia.- 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sister's vows, &c. 

Shakespeare had uexer read the poems of C ego ry Nazianzen, he wan 
ignorant of the Greek language ; bur his mother-tongue, the language of 
Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

§ This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianzen 
(tgm. ii. de Vita su& ; p. 7, 8.) Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from 
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Without society, situate at the junction of three highways, atftt 
frequented only by the incessant passage of rude and cla- 
morous waggoners. Gregory submitted with reluctance to 
this humiliating exile : he was ordained bishop of Sasitna ; 
but he solemnly protests, that he never consummated his 
spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He afterward# 
consented to undertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus*, of which his father bad been bishop above 
five-and-forty years. But as he was still conscious, that he 
deserved another audience, and another theatre, he accepted 
with nounworthy ambition, the honourable invitation, which 
was addressed to him from the orthodox party of Constanti- 
nople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertain- 
ed in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most 
spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious wor- 
ship; and the name of Anaita&ia was chosen^ to express the 
resurrection of the Nicene faith. This private conventicle 
was afterwards converted into a magnificent church ; and 
the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to believe 
the miracles and visions, which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God +. The pulpit of 
the Anastasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs of 
Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the space of two years, he ex- 
perienced all the spiritual adventures which constitute the 
prosperous or adverse foi tunes of a missionary The 
Arians, who were provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, 
represented his doctrine, as if he had preached three distinct 
and equal Deities; and the devout populace was excited to 
suppress, by violence and tumult, the irregular assemblies of 
the Athanasian heretics. From the cathedral of St, Sophia, 


Archilais, and thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p. 144. edit. Wesselmg). 

* The name of Nazianzus has been immortalised by Gregory; but his 
native town, under the Greek or Roman title of Dioesesarea (Tillcmonfc, 
Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p„ 692.) is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3.), Ptolemy, and 
Hierocles (Itinerar. Wesseling, p. 709.). It appears to have been muatc CMS 
the edge of Isauria. 

f See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 142. The&t* 
of Sozoimn (1. vii. c. b.) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

I Tilleiuont (Mem. Eccles tom. ix, p. 432, &c.) diligently collects, en- 
Urge*?, and explains, tha oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himtalf. 
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tbtre issued a Motley crowd if of common beggary wbo hail 
“ forfeited their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the ap- 
u pear a nee of goats or satyrs ; and of women, more tJerri- 
“ hJe ilium so many Jezebels.*' The doors of the Anastasia 
were broke open ; much mischief was perpetrated, or at- 
tempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a man 
lpst his life in the affray, Gregory, who was summoned the 
next morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of 
supposing, that he publicly confessed the name of Christ. 
After he was delivered from the fear and danger of a foreign 
enemy, his infant church was disgraced and distracted by in- 
testine faction. A stranger, who assumed the name of Max- 
imus # , and the cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Gregory; deceived and 
abused his favourable opinion; and forming a secret con- 
nection with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clan- 
destine ordination, to supplant his patron ill the episcopal 
seat of Constantinople. These mortifications might some- 
times tempt the Cappadocian missionary to regret his ob 
seme solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily 
increase of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed 
the pleasure of observing, that the greater pait of his nu- 
merous audience retired from his sermons, satisfied with the 
eloquence of the preacher +, or dissatisfied with the manifold, 
imperfections of their faith and practice £. 

The Catholics of Constantinople were animated with joy- 
ful confidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius; and 
they impatiently waited the effects of his gracious promise. 
Their hopes were speedily accomplished; and the emperor, 
as soon as he had finished the operations of the campaign, 
made his public entry into the capital at the head of a vic- 

* He pronounced an oration (tom. i. orat. xxiii. p. 409.) in his praise ; but 
after their quarrel, the name of Maximus was changed into that of Heron 
(see Jerom, tom.i. iu Catalog. Script. Eccles. p. 301). I touch slightly on 
these obscure and personal squabbles. 

t Undgrthe modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. it. carmen ix. p. 
78.) describes his own success with some hum n complacency. Yet it 
should seem, from his familiar conversation with hisauditorSt. Jerom (tbm. 
i. Epist. ad Nepotian, p. 14 ) that the preacher understood the true value 
of popular applause. 

I Lachryraa auditorum laudes tua sint, is the lively and judicious advice 
#f St. Jerom. 
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torious ar®ny. The next day after his arrival*/ lie summoned 
Damophilus to his presence ; and offered that Arian prelate 
the hard alternative of subscribing the Nicefte creed, or of 
instantly resigning, to the orthodox believers, the use and 
possession of the episcopal palace, the cathedral of St; 
Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. 1 he zeal 
of Damophilus, which in a Catholic saint Would hcive beeti 
^justly applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of 
poverty and exile*, and his removal was immediately follow^ 
ed by the purification of the Imperial city. Tiie Arians 
might complain, with some appearance of justice, that an 
inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should usurp the 
hundred churches, which they were insufficient to fill : whilst 
the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inex- 
orable : but as the angels who protected tile Catholic cause, 
Were only visible to the eyes of faith, he ^prudently rein- 
forced those heavenly legions, with the more effectual aid of 
temporal and carnal weapons: and the church of St. Sophia 
was occupied by a large body of the Imperial guards. If the 
mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must have 
felt a very lively satisfaction, when the emperor conducted 
him through the streets in solemn triumph; and, with his 
own hand, respectfully [dared him on the archiepiscopal 
throne of Constantinople. But the saint (who had not sub* 
dued the imperfections of human virtue) was deeply affected 
by the mortifying consideration, that his entrance into the 
fold was that of a wolf, rather than cf a shepherd; that the 
glittering arms, which surrounded his person, were necessary 
for his safety; and that he alone was the object of the im- 
precations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it 
was impossible for him to despise. He beheld the innume- 
rable multitude of either sex, and of every age, who crowd- 
ed the streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses; he 
heard the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, astonishn^nt, and 


* Socrates (1. v. c. 7 ) and Sozoinen (L vii. c. 5.) relate the evangelical 
words and actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. lie con- 
sidered, says Socrates, that it is difficult to resist the powerful ; bttt it was 
easy, and would have been profitable, to submit / \ 
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despair; and Gregory fairly confesses, that on the memorable 
day of his installation, the capital of the East wore the appear- 
ance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a Barbarian 
conqueror *. About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius decla- 
red his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his do- 
mains, the bishops and their clergy, who should obstinately 
refuse to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the 
ample powers of a general law, a special commission, and a 
military force f; and this ecclesiastical revolution was con- 
ducted with so much discretion and vigour, that the religion 
of the emperor was established, without tumult, or bloodshed, 
in all the provinces of the East. The writings of the Arians, 
if they had been permitted to exist % 9 would perhaps contain 
the lamentable story of the persecution, which afflicted the 
church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; and the 
sufferings of their holy confessors might claim the pity of the 
disinterested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine, that the 
violence qf zeal and revenge was, in some measure, eluded by 
the want of resistance ; and that, in their adversity, the Ari- 
ans displayed much less firmness, than had been exerted by 
the orthodox party under the reigns of Consrantius and Va- 
lens. The moral character and conduct of the hostile sects 
appear to have been governed by the same common princi- 
ples of nature and religion : but a very material circumstance 
may be discovered, which tended to distinguish the degrees 
of their theological faith. Both parties in the schools, as well 
as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ ; aud, as we are always prone to impute 
our own sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be 
deemed more prudent and respectful to exaggerate, than to 

* See Gregory Nazianzen, tom. ii. de Vita suA, p. 21, 22. For the sake 
of posterity, the bishop of Constantinople records* a stupendous prodigy. In 
the mouth of November, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth, 
when the procession entered the church. 

t Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Tbeodoret alone (1. v, c. 2.) lias 
mentioned this important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist. des 
Kinpereuvs, torn. v. p. 723.) judiciously removes, from the reign of liratian 
to that of Theodosius. 

t I do not reckon Philostorgius, though he mentions (1. ix. c. 19.) the ex- 
pulsion of Damophilus. TheEuuomian historian Inis been carefully btrujaed 
through an orthodox sioe. 

Voi. IV. » 
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circumscribe, the adorable perlections of the Son of God, 
The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud confidence, 
that he had intitled himself to the divine favour ; while the fob* 
lower of Arius must have been tormented, by the secret ap- 
prehension, that he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable 
offence, by the scanty praise, and parsimonious honours, which 
he bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of 
Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the 
.doctrine of the Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended 
by the merits of faith and devotion, was much better adapted 
to become popular and successful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the 
assemblies of the orthodox clergy, induced the emperor to 
convene, at Constantinople, a synod of one hundred and fifty 
bishops, who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to 
complete the theological system which had been established 
in the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth 
century had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Sou 
of God ; and the various opinions, which were embraced con- 
cerning the Second, were extended and transferred, by a na- 
tural analogy, to the Third , person of the Trinity*. Yet it 
was found, or it was thought, necessary, by the victorious ad- 
versaries of Arianism, to explain the ambiguous language of 
some respectable doctors; to confirm the faith of the Catho- 
lics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
Macedonians ; who freely admitted that the Son was consub- 
stantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seeming to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final and 
unanimous sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity 
of the Holy Ghost, the mysterious doctrine has been recei- 
ved by all the nations, and all the churches of the Christian 
world ; and their grateful reverence has assigned to the bish- 
ops of Theodosius, the second rank among the general coun- 


* Lc Clerc lias given a curious extract fBibli'otheqnc Universelle, tom. 
xviii. p. 01 — 10 . 3 .) ot the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianaen pro- 
nounced at Constantinople against the Arinns, Epnommns, Macedonians, 
&c. He tells the Macedonians, who deified the Father and the Son, with- 
out the Holy Ghost, that they might as well he styled TritMisUmDitheht*. 
Gregory himself wns almost a Trithcist ; and his monarchy ofheaven rtv 
•emoles a well-regulated aristocracy. 
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tils* . Their knowledge of religious truth may have been 
preserved by tradition, or it may have been communicated by 
inspiration ; but the sober evidence of history will not allow 
much weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of Con- 
stantinople. In an age, when the ecclesiastics had scanda- 
lously degenerated from the model of apostolical purity, the 
most worthless and corrupt were always the most eager to 
frequent, and disturb, the episcopal assemblies. The conflict 
and fermentation of so many opposite interests and tempers 
inflamed the passions of the bishops : and their ruling pas- 
sions were, the love of gold, and the love of dispute. Many 
of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety 
of Theodosius, had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibil- 
ity, their creeds and opinions ; and in the various revolutions 
of the church and state, the religion of their sovereign was the 
rule of their obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended 
his prevailing influence, the turbulent synod was blindly im- 
pelled, by the absurd or selfish motives of pride, hatred, and 
resentment. The death of Mel^tius, which happened at the 
council of Constantinople, presented the most favourable op- 
portunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, by suffering 
his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were un- 
blemished. But his cause was supported by the Western 
churches ; and the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate 
the mischiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured 
candidate +, rather than to betray the imagined dignity of the 
East, which had been illustrated by the birth and death of 
the Son of God. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings for- 
ced the gravest members of the assembly to dissent and to 
secede; and the clamorous majority, which remained masters 


* The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vati- 
can: but the popes had long hesitated, and their hesitation perplexes, 
and almost staggers, the humble Tillemont (Mem. F.ccies. tom. ix. p. 499, 
600 .). 

t Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesias- 
tics, among whom w f as Flavian, had abjured , foi the sake of peace, the bish- 
opric of Antioch (Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 3. 11. Socrates, 1. v. c. 6.). Tillemont 
thinks it his duty to disbelieve the story; but he owns that there are many 
circumstances in the life of Flavian, which seem inconsistent with the prai*eJ 
of Chrysostom, and the character of a saint (Mem, Eccles. tom. x. p. 641;. 

D 2 
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of the fit* Id of battle, could be compared only to waspfc Of 
magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese A 
suspicion may possibly arise, that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand of 
some obstinate heretic, or some malicious infidel. But the 
name of the sincere historian who lias conveyed this instruc- 
tive lesson to the knowledge of posterity, must silence the 
impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. He was one 
of the most pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint 
and a doctor of the church ; the scourge of A nanism, and the 
pillar of the orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the 
council of Constantinople, in which, after the death of Mele- 
tius, lie exercised the functions of president : in a word, Gre- 
gory xvazianzen himself. The harsh and ungenerous treatment 
which he experienced f> instead of derogating from the truth 
of hi& evidence, affords an additional proof of the spirit which 
actuated the deliberations of the synod. Their unanimous 
suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the bishop of 
Constantinople derived from the choice of the people, and the 
approbation of the emperor. But Gregory r.oon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his 
strenuous adherents, provoked by his moderation in theaflairs 
of Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to the adverse 
faction of the Egyptians; who disputed the validity of his 
election, rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that prohibi- 
ted the licentious practice of episcopal translations. The pride, 
or the humility, of Gregory, prompted him to decline a contest 
which might have been imputed to ambition and avarice; and 
he publicly offered, not without some mixture of indignation* 
to renounce the government of a church, which had been re- 
stored, and almost created, by his labours. HU resignation 

* Consult Gregory Nazianzcn, de Vila sua, torn ii. p. 25 — '28. His gene- 
ral and particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen in 
verse and prose (torn. i. orat. i. p. 88. epist. lv . p, 814. tom ii. carmen x. 
p. 81.) Such passages are faintly marked by Tiiletnont, and fairly produced 
by I,e Cierc. 

f See Gregory, tom. ii. de Vnii sun, p. r J8 — 31. The fourteenth, twenty- 
seventh, and thirty-second orations were pronounced inihc several stages of 
this business. The peroration of the last (tom. i. p. 528.), m which he takes 
a solemn leave of men and juiycIs, the city and the Ui|ptTor, the East, ami 
the \\ ot, &c. is pathetic, and almost sublime. 
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wS*s accepted by the synod, and by the empefOf, With more 
readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when 
he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his 
episcopal throne was filled by the senator Nectar i us; and the 
new archbishop, accidentally recommended by his easy tem- 
per and venerable aspect, was obliged to delay the ceremony 
of his consecration, till he had previously dispatched the rites 
of his baptism # . After this remarkable experience of the 
ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more 
to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia; where he employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of 
poetry and devotion. The title of saint has been added to his 
name ; but the tenderness of his heart f, and the elegance of 
his genius, reflect a more pleasing lustre on the memory oi 
Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the inso- 
lent reign of Arianisrn, or that he had abundantly revenged 
the injuries which the Catholics sustained from the zeal of 
Constantins and Valeris. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of heaven, 
and of earth; and each of those powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. 
The decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained 
the true standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics, who go- 
\erned the conscience of Theodosius, suggested the most effec- 
tual methods of persecution. In the space of fifteen years, he 
promulgated at least fifteen severe edict* against the heretics 
more especially against those who rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; aud to deprive them of every hope of escape, he 
sternly euacted, that if any laws, or rescripts, should be 


* The whimsical ordination of Xcctarius is attested by Sozomen (1. vii. c. 
8 ) ; but TilleiiioiiL observes (Mem. Eccies. tom. ix. p. 7 lt> j, Aprils tout, ce 
tmrre de Sozemenc e-t si honteux pour tons eeux qu’il y n»ele etsurtout pour 
Theodose, qu'il vaut mieux truvailicr a ie detruire, qua ie suutemr ; an ad- 
mirable canon of criticism. 

\ i can only be understood to mean, that such was his natural temper; 
when it was not hardened, or inflamed, by relig msa zeal From his retire- 
ment, he exhorts Neeiariu* to prosecute the heretics of Constantinople. 

f See the Theodosimi Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 6 — ‘2d., with Code fro v’s 
commentary ou cuch law, aud his general summary, or Paratitlon , tom. vi. 
p. 10 i— 110. 
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alleged in their favour, the judges should consider them as tfte 
illegal productions either of fraud, or forgery. The penal sta- 
tutes were directed against the ministers, the assemblies, and 
the persons, of the heretics ; and the passions of the legislator 
were expressed in the language of declamation and invective* 
I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of 
Bishops, or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the pri- 
vileges and emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox 
clergy, but they were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile 
and confiscation, if they presumed to preach the doctrine, or 
to practise the rites, of their accursed sects. A fine of ten 
pounds of gold (above four hundred pounds sterling) was im- 
posed on every person who should dare to confer, or receive, or 
promote an heretical ordination : and it was reasonably expec- 
ted, that if the race of pastors could be extinguished, their 
helpless flocks would he compelled, by ignoranceand hunger, 
to return within the pale of the Catholic church. II. The 
rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended to 
every possible circumstance, in which the heretics could as- 
semble with the intention of worshipping God and Christ ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience. Their religious 
meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by night, in cities 
or in the country, were equally proscribed by the edicts of 
Theodosius; and the building or ground, w hich had been used 
for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the imperial domain. 
III. It was supposed, that the error of thehereticscould proceed 
only from the obstinate temper of their minds ; and that such a 
temper was a fit object of Censure and punishment. Theana- 
themas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommu- 
nication ; which separated them from their fellow citizens, by 
a peculiar brand of infamy; and this declaration of the supreme 
magistrate tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults 
of a fanatic populace. The sectaries were gradually disquali- 
fied for the possession of honourable, or lucrative, employ- 
ments; and Theodosius was satisfied with his own justice, 
when he decreed, that as the Eunomians distinguished the 
nature of the Son from that of the Father, they should be in- 
capable of making their wills, or of receiving any advantage 
fram testamentary donations. 7'he guilt of the Manichsean 
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heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that it could be ex* 
piated only by the death of the offender; and the aame ca- 
pital punishment was inflicted on the Audians, or Quartode • 
cimans *, who should dare to perpetrate the atrocious crime, 
of celebrating, on an improper day, the festival of Easter. 
Every Roman might exercise the right of public accusation; 
but the office of Inquisitor of the Faith, a name so deservedly 
abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theodo- 
sius. Yet we are assured that the execution of his penal 
.edicts was seldom enforced; and that the pious emperor ap- 
peared less desirous to punish, than to reclaim, or terrify, his 
refractory subjects +. 

The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, 
whose justice and piety have been applauded by the saints, 
but the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for 
his rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the Chris- 
tian princes, who shed the blood of his Christian subjects, on 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Pris- 
ci Ilian is ts a recent sect of heretics, who disturbed the pro- 
vinces of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the synod 
of Bourdeaux to the imperial consistory of Treves; and by 
the sentence of the Praetorian praefect, seven persons were tor- 
tured, condemned, and executed. The first of these was Pris- 
^iilian § himself, bishop of Avila ||, in Spain ; who adorned 


* They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the four- 
teenth day of the first moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus pertinaci- 
ously opposed the Roman church and Nicene synod, which had fired 
Easter to a Sunday. Bingham’s Antiquities, 1, xx, c. 5. vol. ii. p. 309. fol. 
edit. „ v 

f Sozomen, l. vii. c. 12. 

t See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (l. ii. p. 437—452. edit, 
Lugd. Bat. 1647.), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner, (Credibility, 
Jkc. part ii. vol. ix. p. 256 — 350 .) has laboured this article, with pure learn- 
ing, gaod sense, and moderation. Tiliemunt (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 
491 — 527.) has raked together all the dirt of the fathers; an useful sea ven- 

gw! 

§ Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. Falix 
profccto, si non pravo studio corrumpisset optimum ingenium: prorsusmul- 
ta in eo auitni et corporis bona cernercs (IJist. Sacra. J. ii. p. 439.). Even 
Jerom (tom. i. in Script. Eccles. p. 303.) speaks with temper of Priscillian 
and Latroniiiu. 

|| The bishopric (iu Old Castile) is now worth 30,000 ducats a year (Bus* § 
ching’s Geography, vq! ii. p. 388.), and js therefore much le**-hkely to pro* 
4 u cc the author of a new heresy. 
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the advantages of birth and fortune, by the accomplishments 
of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and two dea- 
cons, accompanied their beloved master in his death, which 
they esteemed as a glorious martyrdom ; and the number of 
religious victims was completed by the execution of Latroni- 
an, a poet, who rivalled the tame of the ancients ; and of 
JEuchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the widow of the 
orator Delphidius *. Two bishops, who had embraced the 
sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a distant and 
dreary exilef; and some indulgence was shewn to the meaner 
criminals, who assumed the merit of an early repentance. 
If any credit could be allowed to confessions extorted by 
fear or pain, and to vague reports, the offspring of malice 
and credulity, the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found 
to include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, 
and of lewdness J. Priscillian, who wandered about the 
world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused of 
praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it 
was confidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal in- 
tercourse with the daughter of Euchrocia, had been sup- 
pressed, by means still more odious and criminal. But an 
accurate, or rather a candid, enquiry, will discover, that if 
tire Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it was not by 
the licentiousness, but by the austerity, of their lives. They 
absolutely condemned the use of the marriage-bed ; and the 
peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet separa- 
tions. They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence 
from all animal food; and their continual prayers, fasts, and 
vigils, inculcated a rule of strict and perfect devotion. The 
speculative tenets of the sect, concerning the person of Christ, 
and the nature of the human soul, were derived from the 
Gnostic and Manichacan system ; and this vain philosophy; 

* Exprobabatur inulicri vidua* riimia religio, et diligeutius culta divinitas 
(Pacat. m Panegyr. Vet. \u. Such was the idea of a humane, though 
ignorant, Polytheist. 

t t)ne pf them was sent in Svllmain insulam qute ultra Britmmiam cst. 
’U Imt n*U"t have been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Cam- 
d< n’> Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1,31(0? 

* 1 * le scandalous caliunim^ <>i August in. Pope Leo, & c. which Tillemom. 
swallows like a child, and l^rdncr n tmes like a man, may largest some cam 

did suspicions m ia\ our of the oldu Ciiosucs. 
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which had been transported from Egypt to Spatto* was ill 
adapted to the grosser Spirits of the West. The obscure dis- 
ciples of Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually dis- 
appeared { his tenets were rejected by the clergy and people, 
but his death wasfhe subject of a long and vehement contro- 
versy ; while some arraigned, and others applauded, the jus- 
tice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that we can observe 
the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of Milan*, and Martin of Tours + ; who, 
on this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pi- 
tied the unhappy men, who had been executed at Treves; 
they refused to hold communication with their episcopal mur- 
derers ; and if Martin deviated from that generous resolu- 
tion, his motives were laudable, and his Repentance waa 
exemplary* The bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, 
without hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics; but 
they were surprised, and shocked, by the bloody image of 
their temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature re- 
sisted the artificial prejudices of theology. The humanity of 
Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by the scandalous irre- 
gularity of the proceedings against Priscillian, and his adhe- 
rents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers had transgressed 
the limits of their respective provinces. The secular judge 
had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a defi- 
nitive sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. The bishops had disgraced themselves, by exercising 
the function of accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cru- 
elty of Ithacius who beheld the tortures, and solicited the 
death, of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of man- 
kind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were admitted 
as a proof, that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts 
of persecution have been refined and methodised in the holy 

* Ambros. tom. ii. cpist. xxiv. p. 891. 

t In the Saci?ed History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus 
use9 some caution; but he declares himself more freely iu the Dialogues 
(iii. 15.). Martin was reproved, however, by his own conscience, and by 
an angel ; nor could he afterwards perform miracles with 90 much ease. 

X The Catholic presbyter (Sulp. Sever. 1. ii. p. 448.), and the Pagan orator 
(Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29.), reprobate, with equal indignation, the 
character and conduct of Ithacius. 

Vol. IV. E 
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office, which assigns their distinct parts to tl*e ecclesiastical 
and secular powers. The devoted victim is regularly deli- 
vered by the priest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate 
to the executioner; and the inexorable sentence of the 
church, Which declares the spiritual guilt t»f the offender, is 
expressed in the mild language of pity and intercession. 

'Among the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the reign of Theo- 
dosius* Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talent® 
of an eloquent preacher; the reputation of miraculous gifts 
added weight and dignity to the monastic virtues of Martin 
of Tours * ; but the palm of e pisco fra 1 vigour and ability 
was justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose^. He Was 
descended from a noble family of Romans ; his father had 
exercised the important office of preetorian praefect of Gaul ; 
and the son, after passing through the studies of a liberal 
education, attained, in the regular gradation of civil honours , 
the station of consular of Liguria, a province which included 
the imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
and before lie had received the sacrament of baptism, Am- 
brose, to his own surprise, and to that of the world, was 
suddenly transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, 
the whole body of the people unanimously saluted him with 
the episcopal title; the concord and perseverance of their 
acclamations were ascribed to a preternatural impulse; atid 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiri- 
tual office, for which he was not prepared by the habits and 
occupations of his former life. But the active force of his 
genius soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and prudence, 
the duties of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction : and, while he 
cheerfully renounced the vain ami splendid trappings of tem- 
poral greatness, he condescended, tor the good of the church. 


* The lil* e of St. Martin, and the Dialogue* concerning his miracles, con- 
tain facts adapted to the* giussest baibaiiMn, in a .My*e not unworthy of the 
Augustan age. So natural n the alliance between good taste and good 
sense, that I am always astonished hv this contrast., 

f I iie short and superficial life oi St,' Auibiose, by his deacon Paulinas 
(Appendix ad edit. Benedict, p. i— has the merit ot original evidence. 
Ti lie in out (Mem. Erclcs. tom. x. p. 7U — UOf# ), und the Bfcuedictme editors 
(p. xx\i — Jxiii.), Late laboured with then usual diligence. 
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to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to qwatroul the 
administration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered 
him as a father; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the 
Trinity i was designed for the instruction of the young prince. 
After hie tragic death, at a time when the empress Justina 
trembled for her own safety, and for that of her son Valenti- 
nian, the archbishop of Milan was^dispufcched, on two differ- 
ent embassies, to the court of T reves. He exercised, with 
equal firmness and dexterity , the powers of his spiritual and 
political characters: and perhaps contributed, by his autho- 
rity and eloquence* to check the ambition of Maximus, and 
to protect the peace of Italy # . Ambrose had devoted his 
life, and his abilities, to the service of the church- Wealth 
was the object of his contempt; he had renounced his pri- 
vate patrimony ; and he sold, without hesitation, the conse- 
crated plate, for the redemption of captives. The clergy 
ai^d people of Milan were attached to their archbishop ; and 
he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or ap- 
prehending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, na- 
turally devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty 
and spirit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had 
the misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she en- 
deavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina was 
persuaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, in his own 
dominions, the public exercise of his religion : and she pro- 
posed to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable con- 
cession, that he should resign the use of a single church, ei- 
ther in the city or suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of 
Ambrose was governed by very different principles f. 1 The 
palaces of tire earth might indeed belong to Caesar ; but the 
churches were the houses of God ; and, within the limits of 
his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of the apos- 
tles, was the only minister of God. The privileges of Chris- 

* Ambrose himself (tom. ii. epist. \xiv. p. 8f I— *891. givesthe erapftror a 
very spirited account of his oVvn embassy. 

t His own representation of his principles and conduct (tom. ii. epist. %j t 
xxi, xxii, p. 85*2— 880.) is one of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical anr 
eiquicjrr It contains two Utters to his sister Masrscelluia, with a pouting* fro 
Vaieutinian, and the senno nde Basiticis non tradendu, 

E 2 
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tianitv, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the 
true believers; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied, that 
his own theological opinions were the standard of truth and 
orthodoxy. The archbishop, who refused to hold any confer- 
ence or negociation, with the instruments of Satan, declared, 
with modest firmness, his resolution to die a martyr, rather 
than to yield to the impious sacrilege; and Justina, w T ho re- 
sented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, hastily 
determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As 
she desired to perform her public devotions on the approach- 
ing festival of Easter, Ambrose w as ordered to appear before 
the council. He obeyed the summons with the respect of a 
faithful subject, but lie was followed, without his consent, by 
an innumerable people; they pressed, with impetuous zeal, 
against the gates of the palace; and the affrighted minister® 
of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence of exile 
on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would 
interpose his authority, to protect the person of the emperor, 
and to restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the pro- 
mises w hich Ambrose received and communicated, were soon 
violated by a perfidious court; and, during six of the most 
solemn days, which Christian piety has set apart for the ex- 
ercise of religion, the city was agitated bv the irregular con - 
vulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The officers of the 
household were directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and af- 
terwards, the new, Basilica, for the immediate reception of 
the emperor, and his mother. The splendid canopy and 
hangings of the royal seat were arranged in the customary 
manner ; but it was found necessary to defend them, by a 
strong guard, from the insults of the populace. The Arian 
ecclesiastics, w ho ventured to shew themselves in the streets, 
we exposed to the most imminent danger of their lives; 
and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing 
his personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multi- 
tude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, 
the pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed 
the angry and seditious temper of the people of Milan. The 
characters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel,, of Hero- 
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dias, were indecently applied to the mother of the emperor ; 
and her desire to obtain a church for the Ariaiis, was com- 
pared jbo the most cruel persecutions which Christianity had 
endured under the reign of Paganism. The measures of the 
court served only to expose the magnitude of the evil. A 
fine of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the cor- 
porate body of merchants and manufacturers : an order was 
signified, in the name of the emperor, to all the officers, and 
inferior servants, of the courts of justice, that, during the 
continuance of the public disorders, they should strictly con- 
fine themselves to their houses: and the ministers of Valen- 
tmian imprudently confessed, that the most respectable part 
of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of their 
archbishop. He was again solicited to restore peace to his 
country, hv a timely compliance with the will of his sove- 
reign. The reply of Ambrose tvas couched in the most 
humble and respectful terms, which might, however, be in- 
terpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. “ His life 
u and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but he 
94 would never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the 
w dignity of the episcopal character. In such a cause he w'as 
“ prepared to sutler whatever the malice of the daemon could 
4i inflict; and he only wished to die in the presence of his 
11 faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar; he had not con- 
" tributed to excite, but it was in the power of God alone to 
if appease, the rage of the people: he deprecated the scenes 
“^of blood and confusion, which were likely to ensue; and 
“ it was his fervent prayer, that he might not survive to be- 
<f hold the ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desola- 
u tion of all Italy*.’' The obstinate bigotry of Justina 
would have endangered the empire of her son, if, in this con- 
test with the church and people of Milan, she could have de- 
pended on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica , 

* ReU had a similar message from the queejfi, 10 request that he would 
appease the tumult of Paris, It was no longer in his power, &c. A quoi 
j’ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous irnaginer de respect, do douleur, de 
regret, de souruission, See. (Memoires, torn. i. p. 140.). Certainly 1 do not 
compare either the causes, or the men ; yet the eoa<^utvr himself had some 
idea (p. 84.) yf imitating $L Ambrose. 
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which was the object of the dispute : and it might be expect- 
ed from the Arian principles, and barbarous manners, of these 
foreign mercenaries, that they would not entertain any scrir* 
pies in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. They 
were encountered, on the sacred threshold, by the archbishop, 
who, thundering against them a sentence of excommunication, 
asked them, in the tone of a father and a master. Whether it 
was to invade the house of God, that they had implored the 
hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
Barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual nogocia- 
tion; and the empress was persuaded, by the advice of her 
wisest counsellors, to leave the Catholics in possession of all 
the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, till a more conve- 
nient season, her intentions of revenge. The mother of Va- 
lentinian could never forgive the triumph of Ambrose; and 
the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, that his own 
servants were ready to betray him into the hands of an indo- 
lent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed 
with the name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian he* 
resy, and seemed to excuse the resistance of the Catholics. 
By the influence of Justin, an edict of toleration was promul- 
gated in all the provinces which were subject to the court of 
Milan ; the free exercise of their religion, was granted to those 
who professed the faith of Rimini; and the emperor decla- 
red, that all persons who should infringe this sacred and 
salutary constitution, should be capitally punished, as the 
enemies of the public peace *. The character and language 
of the archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion, that his 
conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a speci- 
ous pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched the oppor- 
tunity of surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law, 
which he strangely represents as a law of blood and tyranny. 
A sentence of easy and honourable banishment was pronoun- 
ced, which enjoin* d Ambrose to depart from Milan without 
delay; whilst it permitted him to chuse the place ofh is exile, 
and the: number of his companions. But the authority of the 

* Snzomrn *!<nif (]. vu. c. ill.) throws this luminous fact into a dork and 

uiuTiiiiw-. 
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saints, who have preached and practised the maxims of pas- 
sive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the 
extreme and pressing danger of the church. He boldly re- 
fused to obey ; and his refusal was supported by the unani- 
mous consent of his faithful people * * * § • They guarded by 
tjurns the person of their archbishop ; the gates of the cathe- 
dral, and the episcopal palace were strongly secured ; and the 
Imperial troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwil- 
ling to risk the attack, of that impregnable fortress. The nu- 
merous poor, who had been relieved by the liberality of Am- 
brose, embraced the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and 
gratitude; and as the patience of the multitude might have 
been exhausted by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vi« 
gils, he prudently introduced into the church of Milan the 
useful institution! of a loud and regular psalmody. While he 
maintained this arduous contest, he was instructed by a dream, 
to # open the earth in a place where the remains of two mar- 
tyrs, Gervasius and Ptotasius +, had been deposited above 
three hundred years. Immediately under the pavement of 
the church two perfect skeletons were found J, with the 
heads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful eff usion of 
blood. The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to 
tile veneration of the people; arid every circumstance of this 
fortunate discovery was admirably adapted to promote the 
designs of Ambrose. The bones of the martyrs, their blood, 
their garments, were supposed to contain a healing power ; and 
their preternatural influence was communicated to the most 
distant objects, without losing any part of its original virtue. 
The extiBordinary cure of a blind man §, and*the reluctant 

* Excubabat pia plcbs in ccclcsift mori parata cum episcopo suo . . . Nos 
adlmc frigidi exciuibamur taineu ciwiate attonita atque turbattL Augustin. 
Confession. L ix. c. 7. 

t Tilietnont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 78. 408. Many churches in Italy, 
Gaul, &c. were dedicated to these unknown m&rtys, of whom St. Gervasc 
seems to have been move fortunate than las companion. 

♦ Inven imus mine magnitudinis virus duos, ut prise a ;etas fere bat, tom. ih 
epist. xxii. p. 875 . The size of these skeletons w«ui fortunately, or skillfully, 
suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human stature ; 
which has prevailed in every ace since the time ot Homer. 

Grandinque ettbssis mirabitur ossa sepulrhris. 

§ Ambros. tom. ii. epist. xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Contes. 1. ix. c 7. de Civi- 
tat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 8. Paulin, in Vit& St, Ambros. c. 14. in Append. Bent- 
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confessions of several daemoniacs, appeared to justify the faith 
and sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those miracles is 
attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinu$, and 
by his proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, 
professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The reason of the pre- 
sent age may possibly approve the incredulity of Justina and 
her Arian court; who derided the theatrical representationst 
which were exhibited by the contrivance, arid at the expence, 
of the archbishop *. Their effect, however, on the minds of the 
people was rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the favourite of 
heaven. The powers likewise of the earth interposed in the 
defence of Ambrose; the disinterested advice of Theodosius 
was the general result of piety and friendship; and the mask 
of religious zeal concealed the hostile and ambitious designs of 
the tyrant of Gaul +. 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and pros- 
perity, could he have contented himself with the possession of 
three ample countries, which now constitute the three most 
flourishing kingdoms of modern Europe. But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not. dignified by the love 
of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces jts the in- 
struments only of his future greatness, and his success was the 
immediate cause of his destruction. The wealth which 
he extorted J from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a for- 
midable army of Barbarians, collected, for tbt most part, 
from the fiercest nations of Germany. The conquest of Italy 
was the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he secretly 
meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government 


d»cf. p, 4 . The Mind man's name was Scverus; he touched the holy gar- 
ineiit, recovered his sight, and devoted the rest ol Ins life (tit least twenty- 
the years) to the berried of the church. I should .recommend this miracle 
to our divines, it* it did nut prove the worship of relies, as well as the Niceue 
creed. 

* Paulin, in Vit. St. Auibros.c. 5. in Append. Benedict, p, 5. 

f Tillemont, Mr m. Kccles. tom. x. p. 190. 750. He partially allows the 
mediation of T heodosius ; and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though 
it attested by Prosper, Si/omen, and Theodore t. 

I The modest censure of bulpiaus (Dialog, iii. 13 ) inflicts & much deeper 
wound than the feeble defamation of Pacatus (xii. 25 itti.). 
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Was abhorred and despised by his Catholic subjects. But as 
Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of 
the Alps, he received, with perfidious smiles, Domninus of 
Syria, the ambassador of Valentinian, and pressed him to 
accept the aid of a considerable body of troops for the ser- 
vice of a Pannonian war. The penetration of Ambrose had 
discovered the siiares of an enemy under the professions of 
friendship*; but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted, or 
deceived, by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and 
the council of Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of 
danger, with. a blind confidence, which was the effect, not of 
courage, but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was 
guided by the ambassador ; and they were admitted, without 
distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But the crafty tyrant 
followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear; and, as 
he diligently inteicepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gl^am of armour, and the dust excited by the troops of ca- 
valry, first announced the hostile approach of a stranger to 
the gates of Milan. In this extremity, Justina and her son 
might accuse their own imprudence and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus ; but they wanted time, and force, and resolution* 
to stand against the Gauls and Germans, either in the field, 
or within the walls of a large and disaffected city. Flight 
was their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge ; and as Maxi- 
mus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of 
Gratian might expect the same fate from the hands of the 
same assassin. Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; and if 
the wise archbishop refused a dangerous and criminal con- 
nection with the usurper, he might indirectly contribute to 
the success of his arms, by inculcating, from the pulpit, the 
duty of resignation, rather than that of resistancef. The 
unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety; but she dis- 
trusted the strength of the fortifications ; she dreaded the 
event of a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection 
of the great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were cele- 

* Est tutior adversus hominem, pads involucro tegentem, was the wise 
caution ot* Ambrose (tom. Li. p. 891.), alter his return from his secoud em- 
bassy. 

t Baro ni us (A. D, 387. No. 63.) applies to this seascrn of public distress 
epme of the penitential sermons of the archbishop. 

Vo L. IV. F 
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brated in all the countries of the West. A vessel was 
secretly provided to transport the Imperial family; they era* 
barked with precipitation in one of the obscure harbours of 
Venetia, or Istria; traversed the whole extent of the Hadri- 
atic and Ionian seas; turned the extreme promontory oi 
Peloponnesus; and, after a long, but successful navigation, 
reposed themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All the 
subjects of Valent inian deserted the cause of a prince, who, 
by his abdication, had absolved them from the duty of alle- 
giance; and if the little city of JBmona, on the verge of 
Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of his inglorious 
victory, Maximus would have obtained, without a struggle, 
the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their 
residence at Thessalonica; but these reasons did not proceed 
from contempt or indifference, as he speedily marie a visit 
to that city, accompanied by the greatest part of his court 
and senate. After the first tender expressions of friendship 
and sympathy, the pious emperor of the East gently admo- 
nished Justina, that the guilt of heresy was sometimes pu- 
nished in this world, as well as in the next ; and that the pub- 
lic profession of the Nicerre faith would be the most effica- 
cious step to promote the restoration of her son, by the sa- 
tisfaction which it must occasion both on earth and in hea- 
ven. The momentous question of peace or war was referred, 
by Theodosius, to the deliberation of his council ? and the 
arguments which might he alleged on the side of honour 
and justice, had acquired, since the death of Gratian, a con- 
siderable degree of additional weight. The persecution of 
the Imperial family, to which Theodosrus himself had been 
indebted: for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent anti 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain 
the boundless ambition of Maximus : and the delay of vigor- 
ous and decisive measures, instead of prolonging the bless- 
ings of peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the dan- 
ger of an hostile invasion. The Barbarians, .who had pa&sod 
the .Danube, had lately assumed the character of soldiers and 
subjects, but' then native fierceness was yet untamed; and 
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the operations of a war, which would exercise their valour f 
and -diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve the pro- 
vinces, from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding 
these specious and solid reasons, which were approved by a 
majority of the council, Theodosius still hesitated, whether he 
should draw the sword in a contest, which could no longer 
admit any terms of reconciliation; and his magnanimous cha- 
racter was not disgraced by the apprehensions which he felt for 
tiie safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted 
people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate of 
the Roman world depended on the resolution of a single 
man, the charms of the princess Gal la most powerfully plead- 
ed the cause of her brother Valentinian *. The heart of 
Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty; his affec- 
tions were insensibly engaged by the graces of youth and in- 
nocence; the art of Justina managed and directed the im- 
pulse of passion; and the celebration of the royal nuptials 
was tlue assurance and signal of the civil war. The unfeeling 
critics* who consider every amorous weakness as an indelible 
stain on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are in- 
clined, on this occasion, to dispute the suspicious evidence of 
the historian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frankly con- 
fess, that lam willing to tind, or even to seek, in the revolu- 
tions of the wprld,some traces of the mild and tender senti- 
ments of domestic life ; and, amidst the crow d of fierceand 
ambitious conquerors, I can d ist inguish, with peculiar compla- 
cency, a gentle liero, who may be supposed to receive his ar- 
mour from the hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king 
was secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial Barbarians 
were persuaded to follow the standard, or to respect the fron- 
tiers of an active and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of 
Theodosius, from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, resounded 
with the preparations of w ar both by land and sea. The 
skilful disposition of the forces of the East seemed to multi- 

* The flight of Valentinian, and the love of Theodosius for his sister, are 
related by Zosimus (l. »v. p. 263, 261.). Tillemout produces some weak and 
ambiguous evidence to antedate the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, 
dcs Empereurs, torn. v. p. 710.), and consequently to refute ces contes d® 
Zodiac, qui seroieut trop gunttaires h la piet£ do Thcodose. 

V 2 
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ply their numbers, and distracted the attention of Maximus, 
He had reason to fear, that a chosen body of troops, under 
the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their 
march along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate 
through the Rhaetian provinces into the centre ot Gaul. A 
powerful fleet was equipped in the harbours of Greece and 
Epirus, with an apparent design, that as soon as a passage 
had been opened by a naval victory, Valentinian, and his 
mother, should land in Italy, proceed, without delay, to 
Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and empire. 
In the meanwhile, Theodosius himself advanced at the head 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy 
rival, who, after the siege of iEmona, had fixed his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly for- 
tified by the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 
successive resources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might pre- 
pare themselves for the labours of three bloody campaigns. 
But the contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
usurped the throne of the West, was easily decided iti the 
term of two months *, and within the space of two hundred 
miles. The superior genius of the emperor of the East 
might prevail over the feeble Maximus; who, in this impor- 
tant crisis, shewed himself destitute of military skill, or per-* 
sonal courage ; but the abilities of Theodosius were seconded 
by the advantage which he possessed of a numerous and 
active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after their exam- 
ple, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of 
archers ; who fought on horseback, and confounded the steady 
valour of the Gauls and Germans, by the rapid motions of a 
Tartar war. After the fatigue of a long march, in the heat of 
summer, they spurred their foaming horses into the waters of 
the Save, swam the river in the presence of the enemy, and 
instantly charged and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s bro- 
ther, advanced to support them with the select cohorts, 
which were considered as the hope and strength of the army. 


See Godefroy's Chronology of the Laws, Cod.Thcodos. tom, i. p. 11 % 
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The action, which had been interrupted by the approach of 
night, was renewed in the morning; and* after a sharp con- 
flict, the surviving remnant of the bravest soldiers of Ma&i- 
mus threw down their arms at the feet of the conqueror. 
Without suspending his march, to receive the loyal acclama- 
tions of the citizens of iEmona, Theodosius pressed forwards, 
to terminate the War by the death or captivity of his rival, who 
fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the summit 
of the Julian Alps, he descended with such incredible speed 
into the plain of Italy, that he Teached Aquileia on the even-* 
}ng of the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encom-> 
passed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of 
the city. But the gates could not long resist the effort of a 
Victorious enemy , and the despair, the disaffection, the indif- 
ference of the soldiers and people, hastened the downfal of 
the wretched Maximus. He was dragged from his throne, 
todely stripped of the imperial ornaments, the robe, the 
diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like a male- 
fector, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the em- 
peror was not intended to insult, and he shewed some depo- 
sition to pity and forgive, the tyrant of the West, who had 
never been his personal enemy, and was now become the 
object of his contempt. Our sympathy is the most forcibly 
excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed ; and 
the spectacle of a*prt>ud competitor, now prostrate at his feet, 
could not fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts 
in the mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emo- 
tion of involuntary pity was checked by his regard for pub- 
lic justice, and the memory of Gratian ; and he abandoned 
the victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew him 
out of the Imperial presence, and instantly separated his 
head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
death was received with sincere, or well-dissembled, joy : 
his son Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of Augus- 
tus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold 
Arbogastes ; and all the military plans of Theodosius were 
successfully executed. When he had thus terminated the civil 
war, with less difficulty and bloodshed than he might natu- 
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rally expect, he employed the wiuter months of his residence 
at Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine 
and Constantins, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital 
of the Roman empire *. 

*The orator* who may be silent without clanger, may praise 
without difficulty, and without reluctance f; and poc^terity 
will confess, that the character of Theodosius J might furnish 
the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom 
of his laws, and tlie success of his arms, rendered his admi- 
nistration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects, and of 
his enemies. He loved and practised the virtues of domestic 
life, which seldom hold their residence in the palaces of kings. 
Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, without 
excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table ; and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from 
their lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness 
were adorned by the tender names of a faithful husband, an 
indulgent father; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
‘esteem, to the rank of a second parent : Theodosius embra- 
ced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister; and 
the expressions of his regard were extended to the most dis- 
tant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His 
familiar friends were judiciously selected from among those 
persons, who, in the equal intercourse of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes without a mask : the consciousness 
of personal and superior merit enabled him to despise the 
accidental distinction of the purple ; and he proved by his 

* Besides the hints which may be gathered f rom chronicles and ecclesias- 
tical history, Zosimus (I. iv. p. 259 — 2G7.),Orosius(l. vii. c. 35.)and Pacatus 
tin Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30—^47.), supply the loose and scanty materials of this 
civil war. Ambrose (tom. ii. epist. xl. p. 95?, 953d darkly alludes to the 
well-known events of a magazine sui prised, an action at Petovio,a Sicilian, 
perhaps a naval, victory, &c. Ausonius, (p. 256. edit. Toll.) applauds the 
peculiar merit, mid good fortune, of Aquiieia f 
f Quam promptuin laudare principem, tain tutum siluisse de principe 
(Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 2.). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of 
Oaul, pronounced this oration at lioine (A. D. 388.) He was afterwards pro** 
consul of Africa; and his friend Ausonius praises him us a poet, second only 
to Virgil. See Tillernont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 303. 

X See the fair portrait of Theodosius, by the youuger Victor ; the strokes 
are distinct, and the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague: 
and Claudian always seertis afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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cmiduct, that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most 
gratefully remembered all the favours and services, which hfc 
had received before he ascended the throne of the Rocnaift 
empire. The serious, or lively, tone of his conversation* was 
adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of his subjects 
whom he admitted into his society ; and the affability of his 
manners displayed the image of his mind. Theodosius res- 
pected the simplicity of the good and virtuous; every art, 
every talent, of an useful, or even of an innocent, nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, 
whom lie persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive 
circle of his benevolence was circumscribed only by the limits 
of the human race. The government of a mighty empire, 
may assuredly suffice to occupy the time, and the abilities, of 
a mortal; yet the diligent prince, without aspiring to the 
unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always reserved 
sovne moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement of 
reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his 
favourite 9tudy. The annals of Rome, in the long period of 
eleven hundred years, presented him with a various and 
splendid picture of human life; and it has been particularly 
observed, that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, 
of Marins, or of Syila, he warmly expressed his generous 
detestation of' those enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as 
the rule of his own actions; and Theodosius has deserved 
the singular commendation, that his virtues always seemed to 
expand with his fortune: the season of his prosperity was 
that of his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the most 
conspicuous after the danger and success of the civil war. 
The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the 
first heat of the victory ; and ,a small number of the most 
obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. 
But the emperor shewed himself much more attentive to 
relieve the innocent, than to chastise the guilty. The op- 
pressed subjects of the West, who would have deemed them- 
selves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished 
to receive a sum of money equivalent to their losses; and 
the liberality of the copqueror supported the aged mother. 
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and educated the orphan daughters, of M aximus * * * § • A ch&* 
racter thus accomplished, might almost excuse the extrava- 
gant supposition of the orator Pacatus; that, if the elder 
Brutus could be permitted to revisit the earth, the stern repub- 
lican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of 
kings; and ingenuously confess, that such a monarch waa 
the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of 
the Roman people f. 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must 
have discerned two essential imperfections, which might, 
perhaps, have abated his recent love of despotism. The vir- 
tuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence 
and it was sometimes inflamed by passion §. In the pursuit 
of an important object, his active courage was capable of 
the most vigorous exertions ; but, as soon as the design was 
accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero 9unk 
into inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the lime of a pripce 
is the property of his people, resigned himself to the enjoy- 
ment of the innocent, but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and 
choleric: and, in a station where none could resist, and few 
would dissuade, the fatal consequences of his resentment, 
the humane monarch wasjustly alarmed by the conscious- 
ness of his infirmity, and of his power. It was the constant 
study of his life to suppress, or regulate, the intemperate sal- 
lies of passion; and the success of his efforts enhanced the 
merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims 
the merit of victory, is exposed to the danger of defeat; and 
the reign of a wise and merciful prince was polluted by an 
act of cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero or 


* Ambros. tom ii. cpist. xl. p. 9o5. Pacatus, from the want of skill, or 
of courage, omits this glorious circumstance. 

f Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii.20. 

I Zosimus, i. iv. p. L 17\, 212. His partial evidence is marked by an air 
of candour and truth. 11c observes these vicissitudes of sloth, and activity, 
not as a vice, but as a singularity, in the character of Theodosius. 

§ This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Victor. Sed 
habes (says Ambrose, in decent and rnanly language, to his sovereign (natti- 
raMinpetum, quem si quis lenire velit, cito vertesad misericordiam : si quis 
stimulet, in magis exsuscitas, ut eum revocare vix possis (tom. ii. epjst. ii. 
p. 99b.). Theodosius (Claud, in iv. Cons. lion. 200, &c.) exhorts his sou to 
moderate his jfcnger. 
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Quiftjfwn. Wilhip the space of three years, the inconsistent 
historian of Theodosius^ rpust relate the generous pardon of 
the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of thf 
people of Thessulonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was 
never satisfied with their own situation, or wjjh the character, 
and conduct, of their successive sovereigns. The Ariati 
subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches y 
and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, 
the sentence which decided their pretensions excited the 
murmurs of the two unsuccessful congregations. The exi- 
gencies of the Gothic war, and the inevitable expence that 
accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had constrained 
the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public imposi- 
tions ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not been in- 
volved in the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to 
tlie jeliei, of Europe. The auspicious period no\y. approach- 
ed of the tenth year of his reign ; a festival more grateful to 
the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, than to the sub- 
jects, whose voluntary offerings had been long since CQpyerted 
into an extraordinary and oppressive burthen. The edicts of 
taxation interrupted the repose, and pleasures, of Antioch; 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
crowd ; who, in pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, 
solicited the redress of their grievances. They were gradu- 
ally incensed by the pride of their haughty rulers, who treated 
their complaints as a criminal resistance; their satirical wfc 
degenerated into sharp and angry invectives; and, from the 
subordinate powers of government, the invectives of the peo- 
ple insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the em- 
peror himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, 
discharged itself on the images of the Imperial family, which 
were erected as objects of public veneration* in the most con- 
spicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of 
his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons, Arcadius 
and Honorius, were insolently thrown down from their pe- 
destals, broken in pieces, or dragged with contempt through 
the streets : and the indignities which were offered to the 
representations of Imperial majesty, sufficiently declared the 
Vo l. IV. G 
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impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The tumult 
was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a body 
of archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature 
and consequences of her crime *. According to the duty of 
his office, the governor of the province dispatched a faithful 
narrative of the whole transaction ; while the trembling citi- 
zens intrusted the confession of their crime, and the assurance 
of their repentance, to the zeal of Flavian their bishop, and to 
the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, the friend, and, most 
probably, the disciple, of Libanius; whose genius, on this 
melancholy occasion, was not useless to his country +. But 
§the two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated 
by the distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding 
the diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely 
punished by a long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every 
rumour agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and 
they heard with terror, that their sovereign, exasperated by the 
insult which had been offered to his own statues, and, more 
especially, to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to level 
with the ground the offending city; and to massacre, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants^:; ma- 
ny of whom were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to 
seek a refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the adjacent de- 
sert. At length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the ge- 
neral Hellebicus, and Caesarius, master of the offices, declared 
the will of the emperor, and the sentence of Antioch. That 
proud capital was degraded from the rank of a city; and the 
metropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, 
and its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating deno* 


* .The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing, that the sedition of 
Antioch was excited by the da?mons. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 
1. vib c. 23.) paraded the streets with a scourge in her hand. An old man 
(&,ys libanius, Orat. xii. p. 396.) transformed himself into a youth, then a 
boy, &c. 

f Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account (i. iv. p. 258, 259.), is 
certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople, llis 
pwn orations fix him at Antioch. 

X Libanius (Orat. i. p. U. edit. Venet.) declares, that, under such a reign, 
the fear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, especially in |he «empcr 
foi^s absence ; for his presence, according to the eloquent sluvd, might have 
given a sanction to the most bloody acts, * : 
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ttiination of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodieea*. The » 
Baths, the Circus, and the theatres, were shut: and, that 
every source of plenty and pleasure might at the same tim^ 
be intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, by the 
severe instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners then, 
proceeded to enquire into the guilt of individuals ,* of those 
who had perpetrated, and of those who had not prevented, 
the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal of JEitel- 
lebicus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the forum. The noblest, and most 
wealthy, of the citizens of Antioch, appeared before them in 
chains j the examination was assisted by the use of torture* 
and their sentence was pronounced or suspended, according 
to the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. The 
houses of the criminals were exposed to sale, their wives and 
children were suddenly reduced, from affluence and luxury, • 
to # the most abject distress; and a bloody execution was ex- 
pected to conclude the horrors of a day t, which the preacher 
of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a 
lively image of the last and universal judgment of the world. 
But thetministers of Theodosius performed, with reluctance, 
the cruel task which had been assigned them ; they dropped 
a gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; and they lis- 
tened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the monks 
and hermits, who descended in swarms from the moun- 
tains Hellebicus and Caesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence; and it was agreed, that the 
former should remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, 
with all possible speed, to Constantinople; and presumed 
once more to consult the will of his sovereign. The resent- 
ment of Theodosius had already subsided ; the deputies of the 

* Laodieea, on the sea coast, sixty five miles from Antioch (see Noris 
Epoch. Syro-Maced. Dissert, iii. p. 230.). The Antiochians were offended, 
that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume to intercede for them. 

f As the days of the tumult depend on the maveable festival of Easter, 
they can only he determined by the previous determination of the year. 
The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tiilemont 
(Hist des Emp. tom. v. p. 741— *744.), and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. 
xiii. p. 105 — 110.). 

J Chrysostom opposes t heir courage, which was not attended with much 
risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 

G9 
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“pfeojile, both fch* bifehop and the orator, had obtained a fa- 
vourable audience; and the reproaches of the emperor were 
the complaints of injured friendship, rather than the stern 
menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
ifras granted to ^he city i nd citizens of Antioch ; the prison- 
doors were thrown open ; and senators, who despaired of 
their lives, recovered the possession of their houses and 
estates; and the capital of the East was restored to the en- 
joyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius 
condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who had 
generously interceded for their distressed brethren: he re- 
garded the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of 
Palestine; and dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the 
warmest expressions of his respect and gratitude. A thou- 
sand new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius; the 
applause of his subjects was ratified by the approbation of his 
own heart; and the emperor confessed, that, if the exercise 
of justice is the most important duty, the indulgence of 
inercy is the most exquisite pleasure, of a sovereign # . 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shame- 
ful cause, and was productive of much more dreadful conse- 
quences. That great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian 
provinces, had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 
war by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Bothe- 
hc, the general of those troops, and, as it should seem from 
his name, a Barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, 
who excited the impure desires of one of the charioteers off 
the Circus. The insolent and brutal lover was thrown into 
prison by the order of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the 
importunate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of 
the public games, lamented the absence of their favourite; 
and considered the skill of a charioteer as an object of more 

* The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively, and almost dramatic, 
manner, by two orators, who had their respective shares of interest ami 
merit. See Libariius (Orat. xiv, xv. p. 389—420. edit. Morel. Orat. i. p. 1— • 
14. Venet. 1754.), and the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, dk 
Statute (tom. ii, p. 1— -225. edit. Montt’aucon ). I do not pretend to muck per* 
xmaf acquaintance with Chrysostom; hut Tiiieinont (Hist, des Empereurs, 
ton*, v. p. 263^-283.) and Ilermunt (Vie de St. Chrysostome, tom. t p. 137 
— 224.) had read him with pious curiosity, and diligence. 
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importance than his virtue. TJie resentment of the people 
was embittered by some previous disputes ; and, as the 
strength of the garrison had been drawn away for the service 
of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, whose numbers were 
reduced by desertion, could not save the unhappy general 
from their licentious fury. Botheric, and several of his prin- 
cipal officers, were inhumanly murdered : their mangled bo- 
dies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, who 
then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of 
the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessa- 
lonica. The sentence of a dispassionate judge would have 
inflicted a severe punishment on the authors of the crimef 
and the merit of Botheric might contribute to exasperate the 
grief and indignation of his master. The fiery and choleric 
temper of Theodosius was impatient of the dilatory forms of 
a judicial enquiry ; and he hastily resolved, that the blood of 
his Jieulenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty 
people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels 
of clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had al- 
most extorted from the reluctant emperor the promise of a 
general pardon ; his passion was again inflamed by the flat- 
tering suggestions of his minister Rufinus; and, after Theo- 
dosius had dispatched the messengers of death, he attempted, 
when it was too late, to prevent the execution of his orders. 
The punishment of a Roman city was blindly committed to 
the undistinguishing sword of the Barbarians ; and the hos- 
tile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfidious 
artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to 
the games of the Circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity 
for those amusements, that every consideration of fear, or 
suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators. As 
soon as the assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had 
secretly been posted round the Circus, received the signal, 
not of the races, but of a general maSsrcfe. The promis- 
cuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimination 
of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of iltnocence or guilt ; 
the most moderate accounts state the number of the slain at 
seven thousand; and it is affirmed by some writers, that more 
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than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the manes of* > 
Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had probably no con- 
cern in his murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, to 
supply the place of one of his two sons; but, while the fa- 
ther hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to 
chuse, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his 
suspense, by plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apology of the 
assassins, that they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads, serves only to increase, by an appearance of 
order and design, the horrors of the massacre, which was exe- 
cuted by the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the 
emperor, is aggravated by his long and frequent residence at 
Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the 
aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the 
inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, to his imagi- 
nation; and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively sense 
of the existence of the people whom he destroyed*. 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed him to love and admire the character of 
Ambrose ; who united all the episcopal virtues in the most 
eminent degree. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign, and he observed, 
with more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret coun- 
sels were immediately communicated to the archbishop ; who 
acted from the laudable persuasion, that every measure of 
civil government may have some connection with the glory 
of God, and the interest of the true religion. The monks 
and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the frontier 
of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by that of 
their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the 
Valentinians, and a synagogue of the Jews. The seditious 
prelate was condemned, by the magistrate of the province. 


* The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. epist. li. p. 998.), Augustin 
(deCivitat. Dei. v. 20.), and P'aulinus (in Vit. Ambro9. c. 24.), is’delivercd in 
v.ague expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by die subsequent 
and unequal testimonies of Sozometi vii. c. 23.), Theodoret (1. v. c. 17*) y 
Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 62.), Cedrenus (p. 317.), and Zouaras (tom. 
ii. 1. xiiir p. 34.). Zosirnus atone , the partial enemy of Theodosius, most un- 
accountably passes over in silence tho worst of his actions. 
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either to rebuild the synagogue, or to repay the damage ; and 
this moderate sentence was confirmed by the emperor. But 
it was not confirmed by ihe archbishop of Milan *• He 
dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more suitable, 
perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of circumci- 
sion, and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose 
considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution of 
the Christian, religion; boldly declares, that he himself, and 
every true believer, would eagerly dispute with the bishop 
of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and the crown of mar- 
tyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic terms, that the 
execution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame and sal- 
vation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pulpit f, 
publicly addressed the emperor on his throne^; nor would 
he consent to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had 
obtained from Theodosius a solemn and positive declaration, 
which secured the impunity of the bishop and monks of Cal- 
linicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sincere and, 
during the terfri of his residence at Milan, his affection for 
Ambrose was continually increased by the habits of pious 
and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessa- 
lonica, his mind was filled with horror and anguish. He 
Tetired into the country to indulge his grief and to avoid the 
presence of Theodosius. But as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a timid silence would render him the accomplice of his 
guilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enormity of the 
crime ; which could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. 


* Sec the whole transaction in Ambose (tom. ii. epist. xl. xli. p. 046 — 
056.), and his biographer Pauli»us(c ^3.). Bayle and Barbevrac (Morales 
des Pbres, c. xvii. p. S25, &t\) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

f His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond tree, of 
the woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. Bujt the perora- 
tion is direct and personal. 

J Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti, Ambrose modestly confessed it: 
but he sternly reprimanded Timasius, general of the horse and foot, who had 
presumed to say, that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

§ Yet, fiveyears afterwards, vnfeen Theodosius was absent from his spiri- 
tual guide, be tolerated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their 
synagogue, Cod. Theodos, 1, xvi. tit. viii. leg. 9, with Godefroy’s Commen- 
tary, tom. vi. p, 
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The episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered by pru- 
dence; and he contented himself with signifying * an indirect 
sort of excommunication, by the assurance, that he had been 
warned in a vision, not to offer the oblation in the name, or 
in the presence of Theodosius; and by the advice, that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without presu- 
ming to approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy 
eucharist with those hands that were still polluted with the 
blood of an innocent people. The emperor was deeply 
affected by his own reproaches, and by those of his spiritual 
father; and, after he had bewailed the mischievous and irre- 
parable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded, in the 
accustomed manner, to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the 
archbishop; who, in the tone and language of an ambassador 
of Heaven, declared to his sovereign, that private contrition 
was not sufficient to atone for a public fault, or to appease 
the justice of the offended Deity. Theodosius humbly 
represented, that if he had contracted the guilt of homicide, 
David, the man after God s owr heart, had been guilty not 
only of muider, but of adultery. k< You have imitated 
44 David in his crime, imitate then his repentance , 0 was til* 
reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions 
of peace and pardon were accepted ; and the public penance 
of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded as one of the 
most honourable events in the annals of the church. Ac- 
cording to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which 
were established in the fourth century, the crime of homicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twenty years + : and as it 
was impossible, in the period of human life, to purge the 
accumulated guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the mur- 


* Ambros. tom. ii. epist. fi. p. 997 — lOOt. His Epistle is a miserable 
rhapsody on a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write, 
llis compositions are destitute of taste, or genius ; without the spirit of Ter- 
tnlKian, the copious elegance of Lactiuitius, the lively wit of Jerorn, or the 
grave energy of Augustin. 

t According to the discipline of St. ftaSil (Canon Ivi.), the voluntary 
homicide was four years an mourner ;pfive a hearer ; seven in a prostrate 
state; und four in a standing posture. 1 have the original (Beveridge, Pan- 
dect, tom. n. p. 47 — 151.) and a translation (Chardon, Hist. des Sacremens, 
loin. iv. p. 219—277.) of the Canonical Epistle* of St. Basil 
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deter should have been excluded from the holy communion 
till the hour of his death. But the archbishop, consulting 
the maxims of religious policy, granted some indulgence to 
the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled in the dust 
the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification might be 
admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the duration of his 
punishment. It was sufficient, that the emperor of the 
Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in 
a mournful and suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of 
the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, with sighs 
and tears, the pardon of his sins *. In this spiritual cure, 
Ambrose employed the various methods of mildness and 
severity. After a delay of about eight months, Theodosius 
was restored to the communion of the faithful; and the 
edict, which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days 
between the sentence and the execution, may be accepted as 
the worthy fruits of his repentance +• Posterity lias ap- 
plauded the virtuous firmness of the archbishop; and the 
example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial influence of 
those principles, which could force a monarch, exalted above 
the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws, 
and ministers, of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,” says 
Montesquieu, “ who is actuated by the hopes and fears of 
“ religion, may be compared to a lion, docile only to the voice, 

“ and tractable to the hand, of his keeper J. 5 ’ The motions 
of the royal animal will therefore depend on the inclination 
and interest, of the man who has acquired such dangerous 
authority over him ; aud the priest, who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king, may inflame, or moderate his san- 
guinary passions. The cause of humanity, and that of per- 


* The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (tom. ri. de 
Obit. Theodos. c. 34. p. 1207.), Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v. 2d ), and Pau- 
linas (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24.). .Socrates is ignorant ; Soaomen (1. vii. c. 25.) 
concise ; and the copioqs narrative of Theodoret (i. v. c. 18.) must be used 
with precaution. 

t Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. x). leg. 13. The date and circumstances of tins 
law are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour the 
honest efforts of Tiilcmont (Hist, des £mp. tom, v. p. 781.) and Pagi (Critic 
ca, tom. i. p. 578.). 

t Uu prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion qui c&fe «bla 
main qui le flatte, ou 4-la voix qui l’app&ise. . Esprit d ex Lout, L x&iv, c. 2. 

Voju IV, H 
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accution, have been asserted by the same Ambrose, with 
equal energy, and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the 
Roman world was in the possession of Theodosius. He 
derived from the choice of Gratian his honourable title to the 
provinces of tire East : he had acquired the West by the right 
of conquest? and the three years Which he spent in Italy, 
were usefully employed to restore the authority of the laws ; 
and to correct the abuses, which had prevailed with impunity 
wader the usurpation of Maximus, and the minority of 
Valentinian. The name of Valentinian was regularly 
inserted in the public acts : but the tender age, and doubtful 
faith, of the son of Justina, appeared to require the prudent 
Care of an orthodox guardian ; and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a strug- 
gle, and almost without a murmur, from the administration, 
and even from the inheritance, of the empire. If Theodosius 
had consulted the rigid maxims of interest and policy, his 
conduct would have been justified by his friends; but the 
generosity of bis behaviour cm this memorable occasion has 
extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He 
seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan ; and, without 
stipulating any present or future advantages, restored him to 
the absolute dominion of all the provinces from Which he 
had been driven by the arms of Maximus. To the restitution 
of his ample patrimony, Theodosius added the free and gene- 
rous gift of the countries beyond the Alps, which his suc- 
cessful valour had recovered from the assassin of Gratian*. 
Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired, by revenging 
the death of his benefactor, and deliveifrig the West from the 
yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Con- 
stantinople; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, 
insensibly relapsed into his former liabits of luxuiy and indo- 
' ence, ] T heo dosius discharged his obligation to the brother, 
he indulged his conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Vafen- 
timan: and posterity, which admires the pure and singular 


thin mat, is the niggard praise of Zosi- 

*"•> ewew "«>■ — ^4-“ «;£- 

’ u imuui • ■ • • mieenwetijssima veneration. Strife 
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glory of his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled generosity 
In the use of victory. 

The.empress Justma did hot long survive her return to 
Italy ; and, though she beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she 
was not allowed to influence the government of her son *. 
The pernicious attachment to the Axian sect, which Valen- 
tinian had imbibed from her example and instructions, were 
soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox education. 
His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence 
for the character and authority of Ambrose, disposed the 
Catholics to entertain the most favourable opinion of the 
virtues of the young emperor of the West f. They ap- 
plauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of plea- 
sure, his application to business, and his tender affection for 
his two sisters ; which could not, however, seduce his impar- 
tial equity to pronounce an unjust sentence against the 
meanest of his subjects But this amiable youth, before he 
had accomplished the twentieth year of his age, was op* 
pressed by domestic treason ; and the empire was again in- 
volved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes J, a gallant 
soldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in 
the service of Gratian. On the death of his master, he joined 
the standard of Theodosius ; contributed, by his valour and 
military conduct, to the destruction of the tyrant ; and was 
appointed, after the victory, master- general of the armies of 
Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fidelity, had gained the 
confidence both of the prince and people ; his boundless libe- 
rality corrupted the allegiance of the troops; and, whilst he 
was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty Barbarian w ife secretly determined, either to rule, or to 
ruin, the empire of the West. The important commands of 
the army were distributed among the Franks ; the creatures of 


* Soiomcn, 1. vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular, 
t See Ambrose, (tom. ii. de Obit. Valentinian, c. 15, &c. p. 1176 ; c. 30, 
&c. p. 1134.). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted 
himself; he refused to sec an handsome actress, &c. Since he ordered his 
wild beasts to be killed, it is ungenerous jn Wiilostorgius, (1. xi, c. 1.) to rt> 
proach him with the love of that amusement. 

t Zosimus (i. iv. p. 275.) praises the enemy of Theodosius, put he is de- 
tected by Socrates (1. v, c. 25.), and Orosius (l. vii. c .35.). 

ii s 
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Arbogastes were promoted to all the honours and offices of 
the civil government; the progress of the conspiracy removed 
eveiy faithful servant from the presence of Valentinian ; and 
the emperor, without power, and without intelligence* insets 
sibly sunk into the precarious and dependent condition of a 
captive *. The indignation which he expressed, though it 
mightarise only from the rash and impatient temper erf youth, 
may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, 
who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly 
invited the archbishop of Milan to undertake the office of a 
meditator; as the pledge of his sincerity, and the guardian 
of his safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of the 
East of his helpless situation ; and he declared, that, unless 
Theodosius could speedily march to his assistance, he must 
attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of Vienha 
in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence in the 
midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were 
distant, and doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new 
provocation, the emperor, without strength or counsel, too 
hastily resolved to risk an immediate contest with his power- 
ful general. He received Arbogastes on the throne; and, as 
die count approached with some appearance of respect, 
delivered to him a paper, which dismissed him from all his 
emplQyments. “My authority/* replied Arbogastes with 
insulting coolness, “ does not depend on the smile, or the 
“ fro\yn> °t a monarch /’ and he contemptuously threw the 
paper on the ground. The indignant monarch snatched at 
the s\yord of one of the guards, which he struggled to draw 
from its scabbard; and it was not without some degree of 
violence that he was prevented from u ? siifg the deadly weapon 
against his enemy, or against himself. A few days after this 
extraordinary quarrel, in which he liad exposed his resent- 
ment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valentinian was 
found strangled in his apartment; and some pains wjbrc 
employed to disguise the manifest guilt of A rbqg^stes, and to 
persuade the world that the death of the young emperor had 

* Gregory of Tours fl. ii. c. 9 - p. 165. in the second volume of the Histori- 
ans of Franco) has preserved a curious fragment of Sutpu-ius Alexander, 
an historian tar more yaluablc than liinistlfi 
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been the voluntary effect of his own despair *. His body 
was conducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan ; 
and the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to comme- 
morate his virtue, and hi 6 misfortunes +. On this occasion, 
the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to make a singular 
breach in his theological system; and to comfort the weeping 
sisters of Valentinian, by the firm assurance, that their pious 
brother, though he had not received the sacrament of bap- 
tism, wad introduced, without difficulty, into the mansions of 
eternal bliss J. 

The prudence of Arbogastes bad prepared the success of 
his ambitious designs; and the provincials, in whose breast 
every sentiment of patriotism or loyalty were extinguished, 
expected, with tame resignation, the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. 
But some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the 
elevation of Arbogastes himself; and the judicious Barba- 
rian thought it more advisable to reign under the name of 
some dependent Roman. He bestowed the purple on the 
rhetorician Eugenius § ; whom he had already raised from the 
place of his domestic secretary, to the rank of master of the 
offices. In the course both of his priyate and pubiic service, 
the count had always approved the attachment and abilities 
of Eugenius; his learning and eloquence, supported by the 
gravity of his manners, recommended him to the esteem of 
the people ; and the reluctance with which he seemed to 
ascend the throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. The ambassadors of the new empe- 

# 

* Godefroy (DLssertat. ad Philostorg. p. 439 — *34.) las diligently col- 
lected all the circumstances of the death of Valentinian II. The varia 7 
tions, and the ignorance, of contemporary writers, prove that it was secret. 

f De Obitu Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173 — 119b. lie is forced to speak 
a discreet and obscure language : ytt he is much bolder than any layman, or 
perhaps any other ecclesiastic would h^ve dared tQ be. 

t Sec c. 51. p. 1188. c. 73- p. UQ3. Don Chardon(Ui$t. des Sacremens, 
tom. i. p. 86.), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the 
indispensable necessity of baptism, labour^ tQ m neile the contradiction. 

§ Quern sibi Gennanus famulum delegernt exul, 
is the contemptuous expression of Claudjmi (iv. Cons. Hon. 74-)- Euge- 
nius professed Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozo- 
men, 1. vii. c. *22. Philostorg. 1. xi. c. ‘2.) is probable in a grammarian, an4 
would secure t\m friendship of Zosiuius (1. iv. p. 276, 277.). 
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Tor were immediately dispatched to the court of Theodosius, 
to communicate, with .affected grief, the unfortunate accident 
jo f the death of Valentpiian; and, without mentioning the 
£iame of Arbogaetes, to request that the monarch of the East 
would embrace, as his lawful colleague, the respectable citi- 
zen, who had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies 
jand provinces of the West* * * § . Theodosius was justly pro- 
voked, that the perfidy of a Barbarian should have destroyed, 
in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, of his former victo- 
ry ; and he was excited, by the tears of his beloved wife f, to 
revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
assert by arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as 
the second conquest of the West, was a task of difficulty 
and danger, he dismissed, with splendid presents, and an 
ambiguous answer, the ambassadors of Eugenius; and almost 
£wo years were consumed in the preparations of the civil 
war. Before he formed any decisive resolution, the piqus 
emperor was anxious to discover the will of Heaven ; and, 
as the progress of Christianity had silenced the oracles of 
Delphi and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, whq 
possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles, and 
the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alex* 
andria, from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city 
of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the remote province of The? 
baisj. Jn the neighbourhood of that city, and on the sum- 
mit of a lofty mountain* the hojy John§ had constructed. 


* Zosimus (1. iv, p. 278.) mentions this embassy; but he is diverted by 
another story from feinting the events. *> 

f 7) Ttirv yafjuTy Y(O0\ec ret to* tcXihfM oKqQvqop 

Zosirn. 1. iv. p. 277. He afterwards says (p. 280.), that Galia died in 
childbed; and intimates, that the affliction of her husband was extreme, 
but short. 

X Lycopolis is the mqderp Siut ? or Osior, a town of Said, about the size 
of St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, 
and has a very convenient fountain, u cujus potii signa virginitatis cripi- 
untur.” See d’Anville, Description dc lT'gyptc, p. 181. Abulfeda, De- 
script. /Egypt, p. 14. and the curious Annotations, p. 25. 92. of his editor 
Michaelis. 

§ The life of John of Lycopolis is described by bis two friends, Rufinus, 
(1. ii. c. i. p. 449.), and Palladius, (Hist. Lausiar. c. 43. p. 7*38.), in Ros- 
in code's great Collection of *t be Vitas Patrum. Tillpmout (Mem. Lccica, 
tom. x. p. 718. 720.) has settled th« chronology. 
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With his own hands, an humble cell, in which he had dwelt 
above fifty years, without opening his door, without seeing 
the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire, or any human art. Five days of the 
week he spent in prayeT and meditation ; but on Saturday# 
and Sundays he regularly opened a small window, and gave 
audience to tlte crowd of suppliants, who successively flowed 
from every part of the Christian world. The eunuch of 
Theodosius approached the window with respectful steps, 
proposed his questions concerning the event of the civil war, 
and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the emperor, by the assurance of a bloody, 
but infallible victory f* The accomplishment of the predic- 
tion was forwarded by all the means that human prudence 
could supply. The industry of the two master-generals, 
Stilicho and Timasius, was directed to recruit the numbers, 
and to revive the discipline, of the Roman legions. The 
formidable troops of Barbarians marched under the ensigns 
of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonish- 
ment, enlisted in the service of tlie same prince ; and 

the renowned Alaric acquired, in the school of Theodosius, 
the knowledge of the art of war, which he afterwards so 
fatally exerted for the destruction of Romef. 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his 
general Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and 
misfortune of Maximus, how dangerous it might prove to ex- 
tend the line ©f defence against a skilful antagonist, who was 
free to press, or to suspend, to contract, or to multiply, his va- 
rious methods of attack Arbogastes fixed his station on the 

* Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. I. i. 312.) mentions the 
eunuch’s journey: but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian 
dreams, ami the oracles of the Nile. 

f Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 280. Socrates, 1. vii. 10. Alaric himself (de Bell. 
Getico. 524.) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against 
the Romans. 

. . . . Tot Augustus Hebro qui b stesugavi. 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 

I Claudian (in iv Cons. Honor. 77, &c ) contrasts the military plans of 
the two usurpers : 

. * . Novitas audere prlorem 

Suudebat ; cautuuique dabaiH exempia sequentem 
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confines of Italy: the troops of Theodosius were permitted 
to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as 
far as the foot of the Julian Alps ; and even the passages of 
the mountains were negligently, or perhaps artfully, aban- 
doned to the bold invader. He descended from the hills, and 
beheld with some astonishment, the formidable camp of the 
Gauls and Germans, that covered with ap&s and tents the 
Open country, which extends to the Walls of Aquileia, and 
the banks of the Frigidus # , or Cold River +. This narrow 
theatre of the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Ha- 
driatic, did not allow much room for the operations of mili- 
tary skill; the spirit of Arbogastes would have disdained a 
pardon ; hi6 guilt extinguished the hope of a negociation ; 
and Theodosius Was impatient to satisfy his glory and re- 
venge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valentinian, 
Without w eighing the natural and artificial obstacles that op- 
posed his efforts, the emperor of the East immediately at- 
tacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of 
honourable danger to the Goths, and cherished a secret wish, 
that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride and num- 
bers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, 
and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely on tile 
field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood : the Gauls maintained their advantage ; and the ap- 
proach of night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat * of 
the troops of Theodosius. T he emperor retired to the adja- 
cent hills; where he passed a disconsolate night, without 
sleep, without provisions, and without hopes;};; except that 

Ific nova moliri praeceps: hie qucerore tutus 

Profvidds. Hie fiisis:*collectis viribus iilt*. 

Hie vagus excurrens ; his intra claustra reduetus 

Dissiiniles; sed inorte pares 

* The Frigidus, a small, though memorable, stream in the country of 
Gorctz, now called the Vipao, fails into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above 
Aquileia, 6ome miles from the Hadriatic. See d’Anvilie’s Ancient and 
Modem Maps, and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. i. p. 188.). 

f Claudian's wit is intolerable : the snow was dyed red; the cold river 
smoaked ; and the channel must have been choaked with carcases, if the 
current had not been swelled with blood. 

I Theodoret allinns, that St, John, and St Philip, appeared to the wak- 
ing, or sleeping emperor, on horseback, &c. This is the first instance of 
apostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so popular in Spain, and in the 
Crus ado. 
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strong assurance, which, under the most desperate circum- 
stances, the independent mind may derive from the contempt 
of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius was Cele- 
brated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp ; whilst 
the active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a Consi- 
derable body of troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, 
and to encompass the rear of the Eastern army. The dawn 
of day discovered to the eyes of Theodosius the extent and 
the extremity of his danger: but his apprehensions were soon 
dispelled, by a friendly message from the leaders of those 
troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the standard 
of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative rewards, which 
they stipulated as the price of their perfidy, were granted 
without hesitations and as ink and paper could not easily be 
procured, the emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, the ra- 
tification of the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived 
.by this seasonable reinforcement: and they again marched, 
with confidence, to surprise the camp of a tyrant, whose prin- 
cipal officers appeared to distrust, either the justice, or the 
success,,, of his arms. In the heat of the battle, a violent 
tempbst # , such as is often felt among the Alps, suddenly arose 
from the East. The army of Theodosius was sheltered by 
their position from the impetuosity of the wind, which blew 
a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered their 
ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted, 
or repelled, their ineffectual javelins. This accidental ad- 
vantage was skilfully improved; the violence of the storm was 
magnified by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls; and they 
yielded without shame, to the invisible powers of heaven, 
who seemed to militate on the side of the pious emperor. HJy 

* Te propter, gelidis Aqqilo de monte procellU 
Obruit adversas acies ; revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui funuit ab antrjs 
ASolus armatas hyemes; cui mititat .Ether, 

Et conjurati veniynt ad classics yenti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii Cons. Honor. 93, Uc. A*D. 896.1 
are alleged by his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius; who suppress the 
Pagan deity of iEolus ; and add some circumstances from the information 
of eye-witnesses. Within four months after the victory, it was compared 
by Ambrose to the miraculous victories of Moses and Joshua. 

Vox.. IV. I 
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victory was decisive; and the deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their characters. The 
rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominion 
of the world, was reduced to implore the mercy , of the cou-r 
queror; and the unrelenting soldiers separated his bead from 
his body, as he Jay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Ar- 
bogastes, after the loss of a battle, in which he bad discharged 
the duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several days 
among the mountains. But when he was convinced, that his 
cause was desperate, and his escape impracticable, the intre- 
pid Barbarian imitated the example of the ancient Romans, 
and turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of the 
empire was determined in a narrow corner of Italy; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valenti nian embraced the 
archbishop of Milan, and graciously received the submission 
of the provinces of the West. Those provinces were involved 
k) the guilt of rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Am- 
brose alone had resisted the claims of successful usurpation^ 
With a manly freedom, which might have been fatal to any 
pther Subject, the archbishop rejected the gifts of Eugenius, 
declined his correspondence, and withdrew himself from Mi- 
lan, to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant; whose downfal 
jie predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit 
of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured 
the attachment of the people by his alliance with tlie church : 
and the clemency of Theodosius is ascribed to thg humane 
intercession of the archbishop of Milan *. 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the au- 
thority, of Theodosius, was cheerfully acknowledged by all 
the inhabitants of the Roman world. The experience of his 
past conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of 
his future reign; and the age of the emperor, which did not 
exceed fifty years, seemed to extend the prospect of the pub- 
lic felicity. His death, only four months after his victory, 

* The event* of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. ii. epi«t 
pn.p. 1022.), Pauiinus (inVit. Ambros. c.26— 34.), Augustin (de Civ it at 
Pei, y. #0.), Orosius (1. yii. c. 35.), Sozomen (!. yji. c. 24.), Theodoret 
& , v * c * Jhsunys (1. fir. p 281, 282 ), Claudum (in iii Cons. Hon. G3 
j. 1Ja ,v VPps* He#*. 7 Q— - 1 17,), aud the Chronicles published by bca- 
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Vas considered by the people as an wifonssteeti send fatal 
went, which destroyed, in a iftofhent, the hopes of the rising 
generation. But the indulgence of ease and luxury had se- 
cretly nourished the principles of disease *. The strength of 
Theodosias was trrmble to support the sudden and violent tran- 
sition from the palace. to the camp ; and the increasing symp- 
toms of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the 
emperor. The opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the' pub- 
lic had confirmed the division of the Eastern and Western em- 
pires ; and the two royal youths* Arcadius and Honorius, who 
had already obtained, from the tenderness of their father, the 
title of Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones of Con- 
stantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not permitted 
to share the danger and glory of the civil war + ; but as soon 
as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he 
called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the 
Victory* and to receive the sceptre of the West from the hands 
of his dying father. The arrival of Honoriils at Milan was 
welcomed by a splendid exhibition of the games of the Cir- 
cus ; and the emperor, though he was oppressed by the weight 
of his disorder, contributed by his presence to the public joy. 
But the remains of his strength were exhausted by the painful 
effort, which he made, to assist at the spectacles of the mottl- 
ing. Honorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place 
of his father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensu- 
ing night. Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil 
war, his death was universally lamented. The Barbarians, 
whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen* by whom he 
had been subdued, celebrated, with loud and sincere applause, 
the qualities of the deceased emperor, which appeared the 
most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were terrified by 
the impending dangers of a feeble arid divided administration ; 

* This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c* 26.) to the fatigues of war, 
is represented by Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 2.) as the effect of sloth and in* 
temperance : for Which Photius calls him an impudent liar (Godeftoy, Dis- 
sert. p. 438.). 

f Zosimus supposes, that the boy Honorius accompanied his father (l. iy. 
p. 260.). Yet the quanto flagratxmt pectora vtoto, is all that flattery Would 
allow to a contemporary pm; who clearly describes the emperor's roAisai, 
and the journey ot Honorius, af ter the victory (Claudian in iii Cons. 78 — 
*25.). ’ ' 1 A - 

- ' 12 X 
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and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcadius and Honorius revived the memory of their irrepa- 
rable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his 
imperfections have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, 
and the habits of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one 
of the greatest of the Roman princes. An historian, perpe- 
tually adverse to the fame of Theodosius, has exaggerated 
his vices, and their pernicious effects ; he boldly asserts, that 
every rank of subjects imitated the effeminate manners of their 
sovereign ; that every species of corruption polluted the 
course of public and private life ; and that the feeble re- 
straints of order and decency were insufficient to resist the 
progress of that degenerate spirit, which sacrifices, without a 
blush, the consideration of duty and interest to the base 
indulgence of sloth and appetite*. The complaints of con- 
temporary writers, who deplore the increase of luxury, and 
depravation of manners, are commonly expressive of their 
peculiar temper and situation. There are few observers, who 
possess a clear and comprehensive view of the revolutions of 
society; and who are capable of discovering the nice and se- 
cret springs of action, which impel, in the same uniform di- 
rection, the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of 
individuals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, 
that the luxury of the Romans was more shameless and disso- 
lute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, 
perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to 
any beneficial improvements, which bad gradually increased 
the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or 
decay must have checked the industry, and diminished the 
wealth, of the people ; and their profuse luxury must have 
been the result of that indolent despair, which enjoys the prer 
sent hour, and declines the thoughts of futurity. The un- 
certain condition of their property discouraged the subjects 
of Theodosius from engaging in those useful and laborious 
undertakings which require an immediate expence, and pro- 
mise a slow and distant advantage. The frequent examples 
of ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the remains 

* Zosimui, V iv. p . 244. 
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of a patrimony, whioh might, every hour, become the prey 
of the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigality which pre- 
vails in the confusion of a shipwreck, or a siege, may serve 
to explain the progress of luxury amidst the misfortunes and 
terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of 
opurts and cities, had instilled a secret and destructive poison 
into the camps of the legions : and their degeneracy has been 
marked by the pen of a military writer, who had accurately 
studied the genuine and ancient principles of Roman disci- 
pline. It is the just and important observation of Vegetius, 
that the infantry was invariably covered with defensive ar- 
mour, from the foundation of the city, to the reign of the 
emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, and the dis- 
use of exercise, rendered the soldiers less able, and less will- 
ing, to support the fatigues of the service; they complained 
of the weight of the armour, which they seldom wore ; and 
they successively obtained the permission of laying aside both 
their cuirasses and their helmets. The heavy weapons of their 
ancestors, the short sword, and the formidable pilum , which 
had subdued the world, insensibly dropped from their feeble 
hands. As the use of the shield is incompatible with that of 
the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field; condemned 
to suffer, either the pain of wounds, or the ignominy of flight, 
and always disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. 
The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt 
the benefits, and adopted the use, of defensive armour; and, 
as they excelled in the management of missile weapons, they 
easily overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose 
heads and breasts were exposed, without defence, to the ar- 
rows of the Barbarians. The loss of armies, the destruction 
of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, ineffectually 
solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned 
their own, and the public, defence ; and their pusillanimous 
indolence may be considered as the immediate cause of tile 
downfal of the empire *. 

* Vegetius, de Re Militari, L i. c. 10. The series of calamities, which 
he marks, compel us to believe, that the Hero, to whom he dedicates his 
book, is the last and most inglorious of the Valentiniaas. 
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CHAP, XXVIII; 

Pinal Destruction of Paganism.— Introduction of the Worship 
of Saints, and Relics, among the Christians. 

The ruin of Paganism* in the age of Theodosius, is per- 
haps the only example of the total extirpation of any ancient 
and popular superstition ; and may therefore deserve to be 
fcomidefed, as a singular event in the history of the human 
lttind. The Christians, more especially the clergy, had im- 
patiently supported the prudent delays of Constantine, and 
the equal toleration of the elder Valentinian; nor could they 
deem their conquest perfect or secure, as long as their adver- 
saries were permitted to exist. The influence, which Amt 
brose and his brethren had acquired over the youth of Gratian, 
and the piety of Theodosius, Was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial pro- 
selytes. Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence 
were established, from whence they deduced a direct and ri- 
gorous conclusion, against tlic subjects of the empire, who 
still adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors: that the 
magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the crimes which 
he neglects to prohibit, or to punish ; and, that the idolatrous 
worship of fabulous deities, and real daemons, is the mds't 
abominable crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. 
The laws of Moses, and the examples of Jewish history 
were hastily, perhaps erroneously, applied, by the clergy, to 
the mild and universal reign of Christianity f. The zeal of 
the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour, and 
that of the Deity \ and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted, about sixty years after the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

* St. Ambrose (torn. ii. de Obit. Theodo*. |>. 15208.) expreaslypraises 
and recommends the real of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The lan* 
guage of Julius Firmicus Mat emus cm the same subject (de Error© Profan. 
Relig. p. 407. edit. Gronov.), is piously inhuman* Mec filio jubet (the 
Mosaic Law) parci, nee fratri, et per amatam conjugem gladium vindicem 
dueit, &c< 

t Bajde (toni. ii. p. 400, in his Commentaire PhiiosophkjtHI) justifies, 
and limits, these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the 
Ju wf. The attempt is laiid able. 
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From the age of Niuna, to the reign of Gratian, t he fUr? 
mans 'preserved the regular succession of the several colleges 
of the sacerdotal order *. Fifteen Pontiffs exercised their 
supreme jurisdiction over all things, and persons, that were 
consecrated to the service of the gods and the various ques- 
tions which perpetually arose in a loose and traditionary sys- 
tem, were submitted to the judgment of their holy tribunal. 
Fifteen grave and learned Augurs observed the face of the 
heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, according to 
the flight of birds* Fifteen keepers of the Syb\lJ^n| books 
(their name of Qvindrcxmvihs was derived from their num- 
ber) occasionally consulted the history of future, and as it 
should seem, of contingent, events. Six Vestals devoted 
their virginity to thdf guard of the sacred fire, and of the un- 
known pledges of the duration of Rome; which no mortal had 
been suffered to behold with impunity f. Seven Epulos pre- 
pared the table of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, 
and regulated the ceremonies of the annual festival* Tbo 
three Flajmens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, w era 
considered as the peculiar ministers of the three moat power- 
ful deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the 
universe. The King of the Sacrifices represented the per- 
son of Numa, and of his successors, in tbe religions func- 
tions, which could be performed only by royal hands. Ttn| 
confraternities of theSALiANs, the Lupercals, &c* practised 
such rites, as might extort a smile of contempt from every 
reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority^ 
which the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the coun- 
sels of the republic, was gradually abolished by the establish- 

* See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibys, tu 
7,8.), livy (i. 20.), Dionysius Harlicarnassensis (1. ii. p. 119—129. edit* 
Hudson), Beaufort (Republique Romaine, tom.i. p. 1 — 90.), and Moyle 
(vol. i. p. ip^-55.), The last is the work of an JEoglisb Whig, as well as 
of a Roman antiquary. 

rious fables acut conjectiyS^^t seems probable, fbat the Palladium was I 
small statue (three cubits and a half high) of Minerva, with a lance and 
distaff ; that it immuaUy inclosed hi a scrip, orb§n*l; and that asynifar 
barrel was placed by its side, to disconcert curiosity, or sacrilege, gat 
(Comment, sur has Epitres tfOvhi#, i. p» agd 

(ton*. Hi. p . dlft. d$ VmA, to* e* W*)* 
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ment of monarchy, and the removal of the seat of empire. 
But the dignity of their sacred character was still protected by 
the laws and manners of their country ; and they still conti- 
nued, more especially the college of pontiffs, to exercise in 
the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the rights of 
their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of pur- 
ple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, at- 
tracted the admiration of the people; and they received, 
from the consecrated lands, and the public revenue, an ample 
stipendf' which liberally supported the splendour of the priest- 
hood, and all the expences of the religious worship of the 
state. As the service of the altar was not incompatible with 
the command of armies, the Romans, after their consulships 
and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff, or of augur ; 
the seats of * Cicero and Pompey were filled, in the fourth 
century, by the most illustrious members of the senate; and 
the dignity of their birth reflected additional splendour on 
their sacerdotal character. The fifteen priests, who com- 
posed the college of pontiffs, enjoyed a more distinguished 
rank as the companions of their sovereign ; and the Christian 
emperors condescended to accept the robe and ensigns, which 
were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff. But when 
Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous, or more en- 
lightened, he sternly rejected those profane symbols f; ap- 
plied to the service of the state, or of the church, the reve- 
nues of the priests and vestals ; abolished their honours and 
immunities ; and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman super- 
stition, which was supported by the opinions, and habits, of 
eleven hundred years. Paganism was still the constitutional 
religion of the senate. The hall, or temple, in which they 
assembled, was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory J; 
a majestic female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, 

* Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. epist. 5.), or indirectly (ad Fami- 
liar. 1. xv. epist. 4.), confesses, that the Auguratc is the supreme object of 
his wishes. Pliny is proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. epist. 
,••)* and the chain of tradition might be continued from history, and mar- 
bles. 

t Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 249, 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun about 
Pontifex and Maximus . 

. X This -statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the 
Curia Julia by Caesar, ana decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt, 
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expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in her outstretched 
hand *. The senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess, 
to observe the laws of the emperor and of the empire ; and a 
solemn offering of wine and incense was the ordinary prelude 
of their public deliberations f. The removal of this ancient 
monument was the only injury which Constantius had offered 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was 
again restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian J. But 
the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods which were ex- 
posed to the public veneration : four hundred and twenty-four 
temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion of 
the people ; and in every quarter of Rome the delicacy of 
the Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacri- 
6ce§. 

But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the 
senate of Rome |[ ; and it was only by their absence, that 
they could express their dissent from the legal, though pro- 
fane, acts of a Pagan majority. In that assembly, the dying 
ember^of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed 
by the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations 
were successively voted to the Imperial court **, to represent 
the grievances of the priesthood and the senate; and to solicit 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. The conduct of this 

* Prudentius (1. ii. in initio) has drawn a very aukward portrait of Vic- 
torv ; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities (tom. i. p. 341.). 

f See Suetonius (in August, c. 35.), and the Exordium of Pliny’s Pane- 
gyric. 

J These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates, Symmachus 
and Ambrose. 

§ The Notitia Urbis, more recent than Constantine, does not find one 
Christian church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city. Am- 
brose (tom. ii. epist. xvii. p. 825.) deplores the public scandals of Rome, 
which continually offended the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful. 

|| Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense, 
(Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 147.), that the Christians had a majority in 
the senate. 

** The first (A. D. 382.) to Gratian, who refused them audience. Tl«? 
second (A. D. 384.) to Valentinian, when the field was disputed by Sym- 
machus and Ambrose. The third (A. D. 388.) to Theodosius; and the 
fourth { A. D. 392.) to Valentinian. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, yoi# 
iv. p. 372 — 399.) fairly represents the whole transaction. 

Vol. IV. K 
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important business was intrusted to the eloquent Symmachus 
a wealthy and. noble senator, who united the sacred characters 
of pontiff and augur, with the civil dignities of proconsul of 
Africa, and praefect of the city. The breast of Symmachus 
was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of expiring 
Paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius, and the inefficacy of his moral virtues + . The 
orator, whose petition is extant to the emperor Valentiniau, 
was conscious of the difficulty and danger of the office which 
he had assumed. He cautiously avoids every topic which 
might appear to reflect on the religion of his sovereign ; hum- 
bly declares, that prayers and entreaties are his only arms ; 
and artfully draws his arguments from the schools of rhetoric, 
rather than from those of philosophy. Symmachus endea- 
vours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by dis- 
playing the attributes of the goddess of Victory ; he insinu- 
ates, that the confiscation of the revenues, which were conse- 
crated to the service of the gods, was a measure unworthy of 
his liberal and disinterested character; and he maintains, that 
the Roman sacrifices would he deprived of their force and 
energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the expence, as 
well as in the name, of the republic. Even scepticism is made 
to supply an apology for superstition. The great and incom- 
prehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry of man. 
Where reason cannot instruct, custom may be permitted to 
guide; and every nation seems to consult the dictates of pru- 
dence, by a faithful attachment to those rights, and opinions, 
which have received the sanction of ages. If those ages have 
been crowned with glory and prosperity, if the devout people 
have frequently obtained the blessings which they have solicited 
at the altars of the gods, it must appear still more advisable to 
persist in the same salutary practice; and not to risk the un- 
known perils that may attend any rash innovations. The test 

* Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal ho- 
nours, represented the emperor under the two characters of Fontifex 
Maximus , and Princeps Senatus . See the proud inscription at the head ot 
his works. 

t As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 639.), should dig in 
the mud with an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic 
paints, treat this adversary with respect and civility, 
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of antiquity and success was applied with singular advantage 
to the religion of Numa; and Rome herself, the celestial 
genius that presided over the fates of the city, is introduced 
by the orator to plead her own cause before the tribunal of the 
emperors. “ Most excellent princes,” says the venerable 
matron, fathers of your country ! pity and respect my age, 
“ which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted cours# otf 
u piety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in 
the practice of my ancient rites. Since I am born free, 
allow me to enjoy my domestic institutions. This religion 
iC has reduced the world under my laws. These rites have 
“ repelled Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the 
“* capitoh Were my grey hairs reserved for such intolerable 
u disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system, that I am re- 
<c quired to adopt; but 1 am well assured, that the correction 
<c of old age is always an ungrateful and ignominiousoffice*.” 
The fears of the people supplied what the discretion of the 
orator had suppressed; and the calamities, which afflicted, or 
threatened, the declining empire, were unanimously imputed, 
by the Pagans, to the new' religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

l?ut the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by 
the firm and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan ; 
who fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of 
the advocate of Rome. In this controversy, Ambrose con- 
descends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, 
with some contempt, why it should be thought necessary to 
introduce an imaginary and invisible power, as the cause of 
those victories, which were sufficiently explained by the va- 
lour and discipline of the legions. He justly derides the ab- 
surd reverence for antiquity, which could only tend to dis^ 
courage the improvements of art, and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence gradually 
rising to a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces, 

* See the fifty-fourth epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus. In the 
form and disposition of his ten books of epistles, .he imitated the younger 
Pliny ; whose rich and florid style lie was supposed, by his friends, to equal 
or excel (Macrob. Saturnal. L v. c. 1.). But me kixuriaocy of Symma- 
chus consists of barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. 
Few facts, ant} few sentiments, can be extracted from his verbose corres- 
pondence. 
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that Christianity alone is the doctrine of truth and s&lvatitfn j 
and that every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded vo- 
taries, through the paths of error, to the abyss of eternal per- 
dition *. Arguments like these, when they were suggested 
by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the restoration 
of the altar of Victory; but the same arguments fell, with 
ifiudh more energy and effect, from the mouth of a conque- 
ror; and the gods of antiquity were dragged in triumph at 
the chariot-wheels of Theodosius f. In a full meeting of the 
senate, the emperor proposed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important question, Whether the worship of 
Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be the religion of the Ro- 
mans? The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, 
was destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; 
and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admoni- 
tion, that it might be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the 
monarch. On a regular division of the senate, Jupiter was 
condemned and degraded by the sense of a very large majo- 
rity; and it is rather surprising, that any members should be 
found bold enough to declare, by their speeches an<J votes, 
that they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 
deity J. The hasty conversion of the senate must be attributed, 
either to supernatural or to sordid motives; and many of these 

* See Ambrose (tom. ii. epist. xvii, xviii. p.825—833.). The former 
of these epistles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the petition 
or libel of Symmachus. The same ideas are more copiously expressed in 
the poetry, if it may deserve that name, of Prudentius; who composed his 
two books against Symmachus (A. D. 404.) while that senator was still 
alive. It is whimsical enough, that Montesquieu (Considerations, &c. 
c. xix. tom. iii. p. 487.) should overlook the two professed antagonists of 
Symmachus; and amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and 
indirect confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

f See Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. i. 545, &c.). The Christian agrees 
with the Pagan Zosimus (1. iv. p. 283.), in placing this visit of Theodosius 
after the second civil war, gemini bis victor caede Tyranni (1. i. 410.). But 
the time and circumstances are better suited to his first triumph. 

i Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared by a 
legal majority, proceeds to say (609, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra SenatO * 

Decernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Jdolium longe purgat& ab urbe fugandum. 

Qua vocat egregii sententia Principis, illuc 
Libera, cum pedibus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers an heathenish courage, which few 
of them are found to possess. 
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feluctant proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion* * * § 
their secret disposition to throw aside the mask of odious dis- 
simulation. But they were gradually fixed in the new reli- 
gion, as the cause of the ancient became more hopeless; they 
yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the fashion of the 
times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children *, who 
were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the* 
monks of the East. The edifying example of the Anician fa- 
mily was soon imitated by the rest of the nobility ; the Bassi* 
the Paullini, the Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion; 
and u the luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
“ of Catos (such are the high-flown expressions of Pruden- 
“ tius), were impatient to strip themselves of their pontifical 
“ garment; to cast the skin of the old serpent; to assume the 
“ snowy robes of baptismal innocence; and to humble the 
“ pride of the consular fasces before the tombs of the mar- 

tyrsf.” The citizens, who subsisted by their own indus- 
try, and the populace, who were supported by the public li- 
berality, filled the churches of the Lateral!, arid Vatican, with 
an incessant throng of devout proselytes. The decrees of the 
senate, which proscribed the worship of* idols, were ratified 
by the general consent of the Romans J : the splendour of the 
capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt §. Rome submitted to the yoke of the 
Gospel; and the vanquished provinces had not yet lost their 
reverence for the name and authority of Rome. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them 
to proceed, with some caution and tenderness, in the refur- 

* Jerom specifies the pontiff Albums, who was surrounded with such a 
believing family of children and grand-children, as would have been i>urli- 
cient to convert even Jupiter himself ; an extraordinary proselyte ! (torn. L 
ad La?tam, p. 54.). 

f Exultare Patres videas, pulcherrima inundi 
Lumina; Conciliumque senum gestire Catonum 
Candidiore toga niveura pietatis amictum 
burnere ; et exuvias deponere pontificates. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 

X Prudentius, after he has described the onversion of the senate and 
people, asks, with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges transisse tuas ? 

§ Jerom exults in the desolation of the capitol, and the other temples of 
Rome (tom. i. p. 54. tom. ii. p. 95.). 
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mation of th$ eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted 
with less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The 
pious labour which had been suspended near twenty years 
since the death of Constantins^, was vigorously resumed, and 
finally accomplished, by tire zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that 
warlike prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, 
but for the safety, of the republic; he ventured to offend a 
considerable party of his subjects, by some acts which might 
perhaps secure the protection of Heaven, but which must 
seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human prudence. 
The success of his first experiments against the Pagans, en- 
couraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription: the same laws which had been originally 
published in the provinces of the East, were applied, after 
the defeat of Maximus, to the whole extent of the Western 
empire; and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius con- 
tributed to the triumph of the Christian dud Catholic faith f, f 
He attacked superstition in her most vital part, by prohibit- 
ing the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as 
well as infamous; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly 
condemned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails 
of the victims J, every subsequent explanation tended to in- 
volve, in the same guilt, the general practice of immolation , 
which essentially constituted the religion of the Pagans. As 
the temples had been erected for the purpose of sacrifice, it 
was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his sub- 
jects- the dangerous temptation, of offending against the laws 
which he had enacted. A special commission was granted to 
Cynegius, the Praetorian prafect of the East, and afterwards 
to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distin- 
guished rank in the West; by which they were directed to 

* Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10. Genev. 1G34. published by James 
Gbdefroy, and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of 
prohibiting sacrifices. Some partial order may have been issued by the 
Eastern emperor; but the idea of any general law is contradicted by the 
silence of the Code, and the evidence of ecclesiastical history. 

+ See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7 — 1 1 . 
t Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails 
(see Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10. 16.). The Tuscans, who pro- 
duced the first Haruspices, subdued both the Greeks and the Homans (Ci- 
cero de Divinatione, ii. 23.). 
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shut the temples, to s&ze or destroy the instruments of ido- 
latry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, and to confis- 
cate the consecrated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army *. Here the desolation might 
have stopped: and the naked edifices, which were no longer 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been pro- 
tected from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of 
those temples were the most splendid and beautiful monuments 
of Grecian architecture: and the emperor himself was inte- 
rested not to deface the splendour of his own cities, or to di- 
minish the vaiue of his own possessions. Those stately edi- 
fices might be suffered to remain, as so many lasting trophies 
of the victory of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, 
or places of public assembly: and perhaps, when the walls of 
the temple had been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the 
'worship of the true Deity might be allowed to expiate the an- 
cient guilt of idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, the 
Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope, that an auspicious 
revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the altars of 
the gods; and the earnestness with which they addressed their 
unavailing prayers to the throne +, increased the zeal of the 
Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of 
superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit some symp- 
toms of a milder disposition % : but their cold and languid ef- 
forts M ere insufficient to stem the torrent of enthusiasm and 
rapine, which was conducted, or rather impelled, by the spi- 
ritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop 
of Tours §, marched at the head of his faithful monks, to de- 

* Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 2\ 5. 249. Theodorei, 1. v. c. 21. Idatius in Chron. 
Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium, Anna). Eccles. A. D. 3S9. 
No. 52. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10.) labours to prove, that the com- 
‘ mauds of Theodosius were not direct and positive. 

f Cod. Theodos. I. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8. 18. There is room to believe, that 
this temple of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was 
soon afterwards a heap of ruins (libanius pro Templis, p. 26, 21. and 
Godefroy’s notes, p. 59.). 

J See "this curious oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or ra- 
ther composed, about the year 390. I have consulted, with advantage, 
pr. Lardner’s version and "remarks (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 135 
— 1 63.). 

§ See the life of Martin, by Sulpicius Severus, c, 9 — 14. The saint 
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stroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of his 
extensive diocese; and, in the execution of this arduous task, 
the prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. In 
Syria, the divine and excellent Marcellus *, as he is styled 
by Theodoret, a bishop animated with apostolic fervour, re- 
solved to level with the ground the stately temples within the 
diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted, by the skill and 
folidity, with which the temple of Jupiter had been con- 
structed. The building was seated on an eminence: on each 
of the four sides, the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy 
columns, sixteen feet in circumference; and the large stones, 
of which they were composed, were firmly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest and sharpest tools 
had been tried without effect. It was found necessary to un- 
dermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down as 
soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with 
fire; and the difficulties of the enterprise arc described under 
the allegory of a black daemon, who retarded, though he 
could not defeat, the operations of the Christian engineers. 
Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field m person against 
the powers of darkness; a numerous troop of soldiers and 
gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, and he suc- 
cessively attacked the villages and country temples of the di- 
ocese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was 
apprehended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness 
would not allow him either to fight or fly, placed himself at 
a convenient distance, beyond the reach of darts. But this 
prudence was the occasion of his death: he was surprised and 
slain by a body of exasperated rustics; and the synod of the 
province pronounced, without hesitation, that the holy Mar- 
cellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In the sup- 
port of this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumultuous 
fury, from the desert, distinguished themselves by their zeal 
and diligence. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; 

once mistook (as Don Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral far 
idolatrous procession, and imprudently committed a miracle. 

* Compare Sozomen (l.vii. c. 15.) with Theodoret (1. v. c. 21,). Be* 
tween them, they relate the crusade and death of Marcellus. 
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urid sows pf them plight deserve the reproach of avarice 
and intemperance; of avarice, which they gratified ,w$i holy 
plunder, and of intemperance, which they indulged at toe 
expence of the people, who foolishly admired their tattered 
garments, loud psalmody, and artificial paleness ♦. A small 
number of temples was protected by the fears, the venality, 
the taste, or the prudence, of the civil and ecclesiastical .go- 
vernors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, 
whose sacred precincts formed a circumference of two miles, 
was judiciously converted into a Christian church f ; and a si- 
milar consecration has preserved inviolate the majestic dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome J. But in almost every province of 
the Roman world, an army of fanatics, without authority, 
and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants; and 
the ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still displays the 
ravages of those Barbarians, who alone had time and inclina- 
tion to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spec- 
tator may distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at 
Alexandria Serapis does not appear to have been ppe pf 
the native gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful 
soil of superstitious Egypt ||. The first of the Ptolemies had 
been commanded, by a dream, to import the mysterious 
stranger from the coast of Pontus, where he had been long 
adored by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes and 
his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it became* * * § U 

* Libanius, proTemplis, p. 10—1.3. He rails at these black-garbled 
men,, the Christian Monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants ! 
they are temperate animals. 

t Prosper Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apud Baroiium; Aonal. Eecles. 
A. D. 389. No. 38, &c. The temple had been shut soine time, and the 
access to it was overgrown with brambles. 

J Donates, Roma Antiqua etNova, 1. iv. c. 4. p. 468. This coaspera- 
tion was performed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of 
circumstances which had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years 
after the reign of Theodosius. 

§ Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jeronr, in Script. 
TccJes. tom. i. p. ,303.), which had furnished materials to Socrates (1. y. c. 
i6.), Iheodoret (I. v. c. 22.), and Rufinus (i. ii. c, US?.). Yet the last, 
who had been at Alexandria before and after the /event, may dosme thc 
credit pf an original witness. 

j|, Gerard Vossius (Opera* tom, r. d 
strives to support the strange notion of 
was adored in Egypt, as the bull AfiiSj 

Vob. IV. ' 


80. and do Mokfotm, J. ik*. *»,) 
the fathers y that thepatriaroh Joseph 
> and thogod Serspis. 
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subject of dispute, whether he represented the bright orb of 
4ay, or the gloomy monarch of the subterraneous regions 
The Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion 
of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the 
‘trails of their cities +. But the obsequious priests, who were 
seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, with- 
out resistance, to the power of the god of Pontus: an ho- 
nourable and domestic genealogy was provided; and this for- 
tunate usurper was introduced into the throne and .bed of Osi- 
ris J, the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of Egypt. 
Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, gloried in 
the name of the city of Serapis. His temple which rival- 
led the pride and magnificence of the capitol, was erected on 
the spacious summit of an artificial mount, raised one hun- 
dred steps above the level of the adjacent parts of the city; 
and the interior cavity was strongly supported by arches, and 
distributed into vaults and subterraneous apartments. The 
consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular 
portico; the stately halls, and exquisite statues, displayed the 
triumph of the arts; and the treasures of ancient learning 
were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which had 
arisen with new splendour from its ashes ||. Alter the edicts 
bf Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the 
‘ Pagans, they were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
j Serapis; and this singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed 
’tO'the superstitious terrors of the Christians themselves : as if 

* Origodei nondum nostris celebrata. A^gyptioruin anti^ites/ir memo- 
rant, &c. Tacit, Ilist. iv. 83. The Greeks, who had travelled into Egypt, 
were alike ignorant of this new deity. 

+ Macrobius, Satufnal. 1. i. c. 7. Such a living fact decisively proves his 
' foreign extraction. 

% At Rome, Isis and Serapis wen' united in the same temple. The pre- 
cedency which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her unequal alli- 
ance with the stranger of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex 
r Was, established in Egypt as a civil and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. 

, tom. i. 1. 1 . p. 31. edit. vVesseling), and the same order is observed in Plu- 
tarch’s I reatise of Isis and Osiris ; whom he identifies with Serapis. 

§ Ammianus (xxii. The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8. in Hud- 

• son’s Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.), and Rutinus (1. ii. c. 22.), celebrate the 

* SePapeum, as one of the wonders of the world. 

J See Memoiresde l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 307— 4 H>. The 
library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Cftsar's Alexandrian 
Marc Antony gave the whole collection of Pergamus, (200,000 vo>< 
spates) to Cleopptra, as the foundation of the new library of Alexandria. 
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they bad feared to abolish those ancient rites, which could 
alone secure the inundations of the Nile, the harvests of 
Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantinople * * * § . 

At that time + the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria wa^s 
filled by Theophilus J, the perpetual enemy of peace ana 
virtue; a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately poI- 
luted with gold, and with blood. His pious indignation was 
excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus, convinced the Pagans 
that he meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. 
In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation 
was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, 
whose strength and numbers were much inferior to those of 
their antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation of the philo- 
sopher Olympius §, who exhorted them to die in the defence 
of the altars of the gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified 
themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis ; re- 
pelled the besiegers by daring sallies, and a resolute defence ; 
and, by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their 
Christian prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. 
The efforts of the prudent magistrate were usefully exerted 
for the establishment of a truce, till the answer of Theodosius 
should determine the fate of Serapis. The two parties as- 
sembled, without arms, in the principal square; and the Im- 
perial rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence of de- 
struction against the idols of Alexandria was pronounced, the 
Christians set up a shout of joy and exultation, whilst the un- 
fortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to consternation, 
retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus 

* Libanius (pro Templis, p. €1.) indiscreetly provokes his Christian 
masters by this insulting remark. 

f We may druse between the date of Marcellinus (A. D. 38P.) or that 
of Prosper (A. D. 391.). Tilleniont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 310. 750.) 
prefers the former, and Pagi the lattei*. 

i TiUemont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. xi. p. 441 — 500. The ambiguous sittr- 
ation of Theophilus, a saint , as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy 
of Chysostom; produce a sort of impartiality: yet, upon the whole* thfc 
balance is justly inclined against him. 

§ Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 41 1.) has alleged a beau- 
tiful passage from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shews the de- 
vout and virtuous Qlyinpius, notin the fight of a warrior, but of a prophet. 

L 2 
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proceeded to demolish the temple of Ser&pi$, without any 
other difficulties, than those which he found in the weight and 
solidity of the materials; but these obstacles proved so insu- 
perable, that he was obliged to leatve the foundations; and to 
content himself with reducing the edifice itself to a heap of 
rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared away, 
to make roofti for a church, erected in honour of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed; and, near twenty years afterwards, the appearance 
of the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of 
every spectator, whose mind was not totally darkened by re- 
ligious prejudice *. The compositions of ancient genius, so 
many of which have irretrievably perished, might surely have 
been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the amusement 
and instruction of succeeding ages; and either the zeal or the 
avarice of the archbishop f, might have been satiated with the 
rich spoils, which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, and 
those of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken, 
and cast into the streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the 
frauds and vices of the ministers of the idols; their dexterity 
in the management of the loadstone; their secret methods ot 
introducing an human actor into a hollow statue; and their 
scandalous abuse of the confidence of devout husbands, and 
unsuspecting females J. Charges like these may seem to de- 
serve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to the 
crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But the same 
spirit is equally prone to the base practice of insulting and 

* Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a nostril 
hominibus, nostris temporibus meinorant. Orosiusl. vi. c. 15. p. 421. edit* 
Havercamp. Though a bigot, and a controversial writer, Orosius seem* 
to' blush. 

+ Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus and iEdesius, execrates the saerf; 
legions rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (Mem. Eecles. tom. xiii. p. 453.) 
quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate 
with the idolatrous worship of gold, the auri sacra fames. 

X Rufinus names the priest of Saturn, who, in the character of the god, 
familiarly conversed with many pious ladies of Quality ; till he betrayed 
himself, in a moment of transport, When he coula not disguise the tone of 
hi* voice; The authentic and impartial narrative of JEschiaes (see Bayle, 
Dlctionnaire Critique, Scamandrf), arid the adventure of Mundus (Joseph* 
Antiq^itat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 3. p. 877. edit. Havercamp.), may prove that 
rueh aiqorous frauds have been practised with success* 
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calumniating a fallen enemy ; and our belief k naturally 
checked by the reflection, that it is much less, difficult to if*~ 
vent a fictitious story, than to support a practical fraud. Th# 
colossal statue of Serapis * was involved in the ruin of his 
temple and religion. A great number of plates of different 
metals, artificially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the Deity, who touched on either side the waUs bf 
the sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posure, and 
the sceptre, which he bore in his left hand, were extremely 
similar to the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was 
distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which 
was placed on his head ; and by the emblematic monster, which 
he held in his right hand: the head and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, which were again terminated by 
the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confi- 
dently affirmed, that if any impious hand should dare to vio- 
late the majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would 
instantly return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier, 
animated by zeal, aitid armed with a weighty battle-axe, as- 
cended the ladder ; and even the Christian multitude expected, 
with some anxiety, the event of the combat f. He aimed a 
vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis; the cheek fell 
to the ground; the thunder was still^ilent, and both the hea- 
vens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed or- 
der and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his 
blows: the huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces; 
and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously dragged through 
the streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcase was burnt in 
the Amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace; and 
many persons attributed their conversion to thi* discovery oT 

* See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297.): but the 
description of Macrobius (Saturnal. Li. c. 20.) is much more picturesque 
and satisfactory. 

t Sfcd fortes tremuere manus, motiejue verenda 
Majestate loci, si robora sacra fenrent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan, iii. 429.). “ It is true (said Augustus to a veteran of Itak, at 
“ whose house he supped), that the man, who gave the first blowto the 
“ golden statue of Analtis, was instantly deprived of his eyes, and of his 
ic fife?’* a i waS that man (replied the clear-sighted veteran), and you now 
u sup on one of the legs of the goddess.” (Pi in. Hist. Natur. Xxxiii. 24.). 
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the impotence of their tutelar deity* The popular modes of 
religion, that propose any visible and material objects of wor^ 
ship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarising them- 
selves to the senses of mankind: but this advantage is coun- 
terbalanced by the various and inevitable accidents to which 
the faith of the idolater is exposed. It is scarcely possible, 
that, in every* disposition of mind, he should preserve bis im- 
plicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, which the naked 
eye, and the profane hand, are unable to distinguish from the 
most common productions of art, or nature; and if, in the 
hour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not 
operate for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apolo- 
gies of his priests, and justly derides the object, and the folly, 
of his superstitious attachment *. After the fall of Serapis, 
some hopes were still entertained by the Pagans, that the Nile 
would refuse his annual supply to the impious masters of 
Egypt; and the extraordinary delay of the inundation seemed 
to announce the displeasure of the river-god. But this delay 
was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. They 
suddenly rose to such an unusual height, as to comfort the dis- 
contented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge; 
till the peaceful river again subsided to the well-known and 
fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feetf , 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted, or de- 
stroyed; but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still at- 
tempted to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacri- 
fices had been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 
country, whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of ma- 
licious curiosity, disguised their religious , under the appear- 
ance of convivial , meetings. On the days of solemn festivals, 
they assembled in great numbers under the spreading shade of 
some consecrated trees ; sheep and oxen were slaughtered and 

* The History of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the sud- 
den change from superstition to contempt. 

f Sozomen, 1. vii.'c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same 
standard of the inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly 
subdfcted since the time of Herodotus. See Freret, in the Mem. de Y Aca- 
demic des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344 — 353. Greaves’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is about twenty-two inches of 
T;l»e English measure. 
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roasted ; and this rural entertainment was sanctified by the use 
of incense, and by the hymns, which were sung it) honour of 
the gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part of the animal 
was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive 
the blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the 
concluding ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, 
these festal meetings did not involve the guests ih the guilt, or 
penalty, of an illegal sacrifice *. Whatever might be the 
truth of the facts, or the merit of the distinction f, these vain 
pretences were swept away by the last edict of Theodosius; 
which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the Pa- 
gans This prohibitory law is expressed in the most abso- 
lute and comprehensive terms. “ It is our will and pleasure , n 
says the emperor, “ that none of our subjects, whether ma~ 
€t gistrates or private citizens, however exalted or however 
li humble may be their rank and condition, shall presume, in 

any city, or in any place, to worship an inanimate idol, by 
<c the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing, 
and the practice of divination by the entrails of the victim, 
are declared (without any regard to the object of the enquiry) 
a crime of high-treason against the state; which can be expi- 
ated only by the death of the guilty* The rites of Pagan su- 
perstition, which might seem less bloody and atrocious, are 
abolished, as highly injurious to the truth and honour of re- 
ligion; luminaries, garlands, frankincense, and libations of 
wine, are specially enumerated . and condemned; and the 
harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the household gods, 
are included in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of 
these profane and illegal ceremonies, subjects the offender to 
the forfeiture of the house, or estate, where they have been 

* Libanius (pro Templis, p. 15, 1 G, IT.) pleads their cause with gentk 
and insinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts had enlivened 
the country; and those of Bacchus (Georgic ii. 380.) had produced the 
theatre of Athens. Sec Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. and Codex Theodos. 
tom. vi. p. 284. 

t Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A. D. 309.). “ Absque ullo 
fi sacrilicio, atque ulla superstitione d am u at ill.” But nine years afterwards 
he found it necessary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex. The- 
odos, J. xvi. tit. x, leg, IT. 19. )• 

X Cod* Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortm (Remarks on Ecdes, His- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 134.) censures, with becoming asperity, the style and ser*- 
tUqents of this intolerant law. 
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perfowned ; ami if be has artfully chosen the property of 
other for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to dis- 
charge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. A fine, 
not less considerable, is imposed on the connivance of the se- 
cret enemies of religion, who shall neglect the duty of their 
respective stations, either to reveal, or to punish, the guilt of 
idolatry* Such was the persecuting spirit of the laws of The- 
odosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons and 
grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause of the Chris- 
tian world ** 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian, Christianity 
had been proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and heredi- 
tary religion of the empire; and the unjust suspicions which 
were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction, were, in 
some measure, countenanced by the inseparable union, and 
rapid conquests, of the Catholic church. But the same ex- 
cuses of fear and ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian 
emperors, who violated the precepts of humanity and of the 
gospel* The experience of ages had betrayed the weakness, 
as well as folly, of Paganism ; the light of reason and of faith 
had already exposed, to the greatest part of mankind? the 
vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which still adhered to 
their worship, might have been permitted to enjoy, in peace 
and obscurity, the religious customs of their ancestors. Had 
the Pagans been animated by the undaunted zeal, which pos- 
sessed the minds of the primitive believers, the triumph of the 
church must have been stained with blood ; and the martyrs of 
Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced the glorious oppor- 
tunity of devoting their lives and fortunes at the foot of their 
altars. But such obstinate zeal was not congenial to the loose 
*and careless temper of polytheism. The violent and repeated 
.strokes of the orthodox princes, were broken by the soft and 

* Such a charge should not be lightly made; but it may surely be jus- 
tified by *1ffae'aute^^ St. Augustin, whb thus addressee the Donatists, 

“ Quis nostvSnj, quts vestrurif non laudat leges ab lmperatoribus datas ad- 
“ versus aac^ifieia Pagataorum ? Etcerte longe ibi peena severior eonstftuta 
“ e$t * illius quippe impietatis capitale suppUciumest.” Epist. xciu. No. 10. 
quoted by:li cfere (Bibiiotheque Chosie, tom. viii. p.277,), who adds 
some judicious reflections ontbe intolerance of the victorious Christians# *- 
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yielding eubdtanoe against which they were directed ■, and 
the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code*. Instead af 
asserting, that die authority of the gods was superior to that 
of the emperor, they desisted, with a plaintiff murmur, front 
the use of those sacred rites which their sovereign had con- 
demned. If they were sometimes tempted, by a sally of 
passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to indulge their 
favourite superstition ; their humble repentance disarmed the 
severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom refused 
to atone for their rashness, by submitting, with some secret 
reluctance, to the yoke of the gospel. The churches were 
filled with the increasing multitude of these unworthy pro- 
selytes, who had conformed, from temporal motives, to the 
reigning religion ; and whilst they devoutly imitated the 
postures, and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they satis- 
fied, their conscience, by the silent and sincere invocation of 
the gods of antiquity +. If the Pagans wanted patience to 
suffer, they wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myri- 
ads, who deplored the ruin of their temples, yielded, without 
aeon test, to the fortune of their adversaries. The disorderly 
opposition J of ffie peasants of Syria, and the populace of 
Alexandria, to the rage of private fanaticism, was silenced 
fey the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of 
the West, without contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, 
disgraced, by their partial attachment, the cause and charac- 
ter of the usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that 
ho aggravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apos- 
tacy ; that, by his permission, the altar of Victory was again 
restored ; and that the idolatrous symbols of Jupiter and 
Hercules were displayed ip the field, against the invincible 

* Orosius, 1. vii. c, 28. p. 331, Augustin (Pparrat. in Psalm cal. apod 
bardner, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458.) insults their cowardice. 
•“ Quis eoruru comprehensus est in saenheio (coin his legibns ista probi- 
“ berentur) ct nou pegavit?’' 

t bibunius (pro Templis, p. i7, f8.) mentions, without censure, the ooefe 
sional conformity, and as jijt were theatrical play, of thene hypocrites. ' 

J Libnnius cohcl.udes Ins apology (p. JSsj by declaring to tbc empecor, 
that unless be expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, ,wh«! rvf 
e-yfuir hcrmrmf, uu «nu{, asutw pytu 0ntk<rtr the proprietors will dm 
fend tliemselves and the laws, 

Vo*. IV, M 
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*t«adard of th« cross. But the vain hopes flf 
were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugeqma; and they 
were left exposed to the resentment of the cpaquerof, who 
laboured to deserve the favour of heaven by the extirpation 
of idolatry*. - ■ • ’ 

‘ A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the cler 
Ittiency of their master, who, in the abuse of absolute power, 
does not proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppress 
aion. Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his 
Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or of death ; and 
the eloquent Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince, 
who never enacted, by any positive law, that all his subjects 
should immediately embrace and practise the religion of their 
sovereign +. The profession of Christianity was not mad own 
essential qualification for the enjoyment of the civil rights of 
society, nor were any peculiar hardships imposed on theuec- 
taries, who credulously received the fables of Ovid, andjobstir 
nately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. The palace, the 
schools, the army, and the senate, were filled with declared 
and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinction, the 
civil and military honours of the empire. Theodosius distin- 
guished his liberal regard for virtue and genius, by the con- 
sular dignity, which he bestowed on SyramachusJ ; and by 
the personal friendship which he expressed to Libanius^; and 
the two eloquent apologists of Paganism were never required 
either to change, or to dissemble, their religious opinions. 
The Pagans were indulged in the most licentious freedom of 
speech and writing; the historical and philosophical remains 

* Paulinus, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26 . Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 26 . 
Theodorat, 1. v. c. ?4. 

t Libandfe suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which Theodosius 
might enact (pro Templis, p. 32.): a rash joke, and a dangerous experi- 
ment. Soipe princes would have taken hi$ advjce, 

t Denique pro iperilis terrestnbu$ xque rppenden$ 

Munerq, si^cricolis summon impertit honored 

Ipse raagi$tratum tibi cqnsulis, ipse tribuqa} 

Coutulit, 

Prudeqt. in Symronck i. 617, 

§ libanius (pro Templis, p 32.) is proud that Theodosius should tfiifs dis- 
tinguish a man, who even in his presence would swear J>y Jupiter. Yet this 
presence seems to be no more than a figure of rhetoric. 
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Of Eunapirt*, Zwhnus*, and the fanaticteadhers of tb* 
school of Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and coae 
tain the sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and con- 
duct of their victorious adversaries. If these audacious 
libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good sense 
of the Christian princes, who viewed, with a smile of con- 
tempt, the last struggles of superstition and despair +. But 
the fm pern flaws, which prohibited the sacrifices and cere- 
mooies of Paganism, were rigidly executed; and every hour 
contributed *© destroy the influence of a religion, which was 
supported by custom, rather than by argument. The devo- 
tion of the poet, or the philosopher, may be secretly nourished 
by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the exercise of public 
worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from 
imitation and habit. The interruption of that public exer- 
cise may consummate, in the period of a few years, the impor- 
tant work of a national revolution. The memory of theologi- 
cal opinions cannot long be preserved, without the artificial 
helps of priests, of temples, and of books The ignorant 
vulgar, whose minds are still agitated by the blind hopes and 
terrors bf superstition, will be soon persuaded by their supe- 
riors, to direct their vows to the reigning deities of the age; 
and will insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and 
propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at 
first compelled them to accept. The generation that arose vn 
the world after the promulgation of the Imperial laws, was 
attracted Within the pale of the Catholic church : and so ra- 
pid, yet so gentle, was the fell of Paganism, that only twenty*- 


• Zosimus, who tufas himself Count and Ex-advocate qf%e Treasury, 
reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and, even, 
the father of nis sovereign. His work most have been privately circulated, 
since it escaped the invectives of the ecclesiastical historian* prior to Eva- 
grim (1. iii. c. 40 — 18.), who lived towards the end of the sixth century. 

t Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the times would not allow 
them to answer with freedom the City Of God; ‘liar doe# Be Augustin (v. 
86.) deny the charge. * * ? 

. I The Moors of Spain, who ttfcrCtly pteserved the Mahometan religion, 
atote* centuiy, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, 
With die peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious arid honest 
story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1—190.). ; : ' 

MS 
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eight years after thedeath of 'rheodoshn. 'the^iwNuid minute 
vestiges tttfc no longer risible to the cyeof tbedegislaior *, 
The rain of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists, 
te A dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
With darkness, and restored the ancient dominion of dm#* 
and of night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic strains, 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the 
holy places, which had been adorned by the statues of the 
gods, were basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. 
** The monks” (a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunaptns ie 
tempted to refuse the name of men) “ are the authors of the 
u new worship, which, in the place of those deities, who are 
** conceived by the understanding, has substituted the mean* 
*' est and most contemptible slaves. The head9, salted and 
‘‘ pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the multi-* 
“ tude of their crimes have s uliered a just and ignominious 
“ death ; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the 
H hush, and the scare of those tortures which were indicted % 
* the sentence of the magistrate ; such” (continues Eunapius) 
“ are the gods which the earth produces in our days ; such 
** are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of pur prayers and 
" petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated as 
“ Ae objects of the veneration of the people t.” Without ap- 
yaovmg the malice, it is natural enough to share the surprise 
of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution, which raised those 
obscure victims of the laws of Rome, to the rank of V-n inl 
«nd invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 
respect of the Christians for the martyrs , of the faith , was 
hsaited, by time and victory, into religious adoration; and 
the most illustrious of the saints and prophets were deser- 
vedly associated to the honours of the martyrs. One hun- 
dred and fifty years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and 
St Paul, the Vatican and the Oatian road were distinguished 
by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 


* fmmi <|w sopersunt, quanquats jaa tiullas ewe credamut,&c. Cod. 
Theodoi. xn. tit. x. Jeg. 82 , A. D. 483. The younger Titeodotkis wM ftf** 
terweeds e*ri»fi t i, tiitt bis judgment hedbeensoinewut pcaaMi, 

t . See-Eoaspiot, in his life of the sophist iEdosius ; io that of Euaauhias 
he feioteis the ram of Paganisms »-7- — , mpaum 
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fltHa *. In tbrage which followed tire flor raoiw ra r uf 
Constantine, the emperors, the consuls, and the geoeraiewC 
aroii«»devdutlyvititecl the sepulchres of a tent-maker and a 
fisherman i"; midthetr venerable bones were deposited under 
the filters of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal citg* 
continually offered the unbloody sacrifice Ji The new capi- 
tal of th« eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and 
domestic trophies, -was enriched by the spoils of dependent 
province*. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and iSt. 
Timothy, had reposed, near three hundred years, hi the 
obscure graves, from whence they were transported, itt 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which the mag" 
nificence of Constaatme had founded on the basks of 4he 
Thralcian Bosphorus §. About fifty years afterwards, the 
same banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel, > the 
judge and prophet of the people of Israel. His wbes/depo- 
sited in a golden vase, and covered with a silken veil* were 
delivered by the bishops into each other's hands. The relics 
-of Samuel were received by the people, with the same joy and 
reverence which they would lave shewn to the living pro- 
phet; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of Consten* 
nopie, were filled with an uninterrupted procession; and the 
emperor Arcadrus himself, at the head of the most illustrious 
members of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his ex- 
traordinary guest, who had always deserved and. claimed the 

* Cains (spud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. L ii. c. 95.), a Roman presbyter, who 
lived in the time of Zcphyrinus (A. D. 909 — 919.), is an early witness" of 
this superstitious practice, * 

t Chrysostom. Quod Christus sit Deus. Tom. i. nor. edit. No. 9. I am 
indebted for this quotation to Benedict the XIVth's pastoral letter oh the 
jubilee of the year 1750. See the curious and cntertaminpletters of M. 
Chats, tbm. iii. r ! 

I Male fadt ergo Rotnanus episcopus ? qui, super mortuorum hontimun, 
Petri & Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veaerapda .... offert Domino 
snerifida, et tumulos eortom, Christ! arbitrator altaria. Jerom. tom. ii.adverk. 
Vigilant, p. 153. 

$ Jerom (tom. ii. p. 199.) bean witnaas to thaw translations, which are 
neglected fay the ecclesiastical historians. The wwsiop qf Sit Andrew at 
Patne, is described ia aa. epistle feomthe clergy of Achaia, which. 3aron\ps 
(Annul. Eccles. A.D. GO. No. 34.) wishes to heitera. and Tillqwoatja forced 
» reject. St. Andrew was adfptod as the spiri^ founder of Constanti- 
nople (Mem. Eccles. toin.i. p. 317—393. 588 — 594.). v f ,‘ 
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homage of kings *a The example of Rome and CcttttairfW 
topple confirmed die faith and discipline of the' Catholic world: 
T*he honours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and in* 
effectual murmur of profane reason -f-, were universally esta- 
blished ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom, something 
teas still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian 
Church, till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy 
relics, which fixed and inflamed the devotion of the faithful. - 

In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed 
between the reign of Constantine and the reformation of 
Luther, the Worship of saints and relics corrupted the pure 
and perfect simplicity of the Christian model; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this pernicious inno* 
vation. 

I. The satisfactory experience, that the relics of saints 
were more valuable than gold or precious stones stimulated 
the clergy to multiply the treasures of the church. Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented names for 
skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, 
and of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was 
darkened by religious fiction. To the invincible band of 
genuine and primitive martyrs, they added myriads of ima- 
ginary heroes, who had never existed, except in the fancy of 
crafty or credulous legendaries ; and there 4s reaeon to sus- 
pect, that Tours might not be the only diocese in which the 
bones of a malefactor were adored, instead of those of A 
saint §. A superstitious practice, which tended to increase 


* Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122.) pompously describes tbe translation o( Sameel, 
which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

f Tlie presbyter Vigiiantius, the protestant of his age, firmly, though ine£» 
fectually, withstood tbe superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, etc* for 
which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the , Centaurs, &c. and 
considers him only as the organ of the dfemon (tom. ii. p. 190—1 260- Who- 
ever will peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigiiantius, and St Au- 
gustin's account of the miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some 
idea of the spirit of the fathers. 

J M. de Besrosobre (Hist, du Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 648.) has applied]* 
worldly sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, Who care- 
fully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. i u* 

$ Martin of Tours (see bis life, c. 8. by Sulfm ius Severus) extorted tins 
confession from the mouth of the dead man. ThcWror is allowed tobt na- 
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tfee temptations «f fraud, and credulity, iasensjhly «#*»- 
guished the light of history, and, of reason, in theChriStiaa 
..world. ■ • : , • 

„ 1 L But the progress of superstition would lave been muck 
less rapid and victorious, if the faithof the people had net 
been assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles, to 
ascertain the. authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian*,* 
presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the 
village of Caphargamala, about twenty miles from the city, 
related a very singular dream, which* to remove his doubts, 
had been repeated on three successive Saturdays. A venera- 
ble figure stood befits him, in the silence of the night, with 
» long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; announced him* 
self by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed to the astonished, 
presbyter, .that own corpse, with the bodies of his 8on( 
Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, 
the first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in 
the adjacent field. He added, with some impatience, that it 
was time to release himself, and his companions, from their 
obscure prison ; that.their appearance would be salutary to a 
distressed world ; and that they had made choice of Lucian 
to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their situation, and 
their wisjhcs. The dpubts and difficulties which still retarded 
this important discovery, were successively removed by new 
visiops : and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the pre- 
sence of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, 
of his son, and of his friend, were found in regular order; 
but when the fourth coffin, which contained the remains of 
Stephen, was shewn to the light, the earth trembled, and 
an odour, such as that of paradise, was smelt, which instant- 
ly cured the various diseases of seventjp-tbree of the assist- 

tarsi; the discovery is supposed to be miraculous. Which of tee two was 
likely to happen most frequently 1 

. * Luciep composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been trans- 
lated by Avitus, and published by Baronins (Aanal. Ecdes. A. D. 415. 
>No. The Benedictine editors of $t Aegustinhave given (at the 

and of the work 4* Civitate Dei) two several oepies, with many various 
readings. It is the character ef folaflhood to Jm loose and racanwstant. 
The most incredible parts of tee legend am smoothed end softened hy 
TiUemout (Mem. Eccies. tom. ii. p, 9, ore). 
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suite. The companions of Stephen were left in their peteefifl 
teerdenee of CajdiM^irmla : but the relice of the first martyr 
■were transported, in solemn procession, to a church OOIt* 
Mmcted in their honour on Mount Sion ; and the minute par* 
tides of those relics, a drop of blood *, or the scrapings of a 
bone, were acknowledged, in almost every province of the 
Roman world, to possess a divine and miraculous virtue. 
The grave and learned Augustin +, whose understanding 
scarcely' admits the excuse of credulity, has attested the in- 
numerable prodigies which were performed in Africa by the 
relics of St. Stephen; and this marvellous narrative is 
inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the 
bishop of Hippo designed as a solid «nd immortal proof of 
the truth of Christianity. Augustin solemnly declares, that 
he had selected those miracles only which were publicly cer- 
tified by the persons who were either the objects, or the spec- 
tators, of the power of the martyr. Many prodigies were 
omitted, or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less favourably 
treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the 
bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were 
resurrections from the dead, in the space of two years, and 
within the limits of his own diocese If we enlarge our 
view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of the Christian 
world, it will not be easy to calculate the fables, and the 
errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. But we 
pay surely be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that age 
pf superstition and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since 
jt could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the ordi- 
pary, and establislted, laws of nature. 

Ill: The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the 


* A phiaj of St, Stephen's Mood was uuwaUy liquefied at y antes, till bs 
W** superseded by St. Januarius (Ruipart. Hist. Persecut Vandal, p. &$ 9 .) 

t Augustin cofpposcd the two-andrtjventy books de Civftate Dei in die 
Space of thirteen years. A. D. 41S--4S0, (TiUeniont Mem. EccIes.Ma. 
xw. p.p08, &c.). ILs learning is toq often borrowed, slid bta atvumenti are 
* foo often bis own j but the whale work claims thp merit of a raagrifeeft t do- 
sign, vigorously, and not uns^dtully, executed. 

JSee Augustin. de Cbjtac. Dei, (. aaji. c. H. and the Appeadi*, which 
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ntartyM Wcve the perpetual theatre, Ve v et d ed W the pious be- 
liever theacfclid**t*te stud constitution of the rfrvntrhh: $M\$i 
and his religious speculations appeared to be founded ocr the? 
firm basis of feet and experience. Whatever thighe 
condition of vuigar souls, in the long interval between lh# 
dissolution and the resurrection of their bodies, it #as evi - 
dent that the superior spirits of the saints and rhkrfyrs cfidf 
not consume ■that’ portion of their existence ft) Silent and In- 
glorious Sleep*, ft was evident (without presuming to de- 
termine the place of their habitation, or the nature of thdif 
felicity) that they enjoyed the lively and active conscious-' 
ness of thehr hapfHnesS, their virtue, and their powers ; and 
that they had ribeadyipecured the possession of their etertal' 
reward. The enlargement of their intellectual faculties sur- 
passed the measure of the human imagination; since 1 it feds 1 
proved by exptrknct, that they Were capable of hearing and* 
understanding the various petitions of their numerous vota- 
ries; who, in the same moment of time, fact in the most dis-j 
tartt parts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of 
Stephen or otMaWin f. The Confidence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion that the Saints, who reigned 
with Christ, cast an eye of pity upon earth ; that they were? 
warmly interested in the prosperity of the Catholic chudch ; 
and that the individuals, who imitated the example of their’ 
faith and piety, were the peculiar and favourite objects of 
their most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friend - 1 
shi p might be influenced by Considerations of a less exaltetf 
kind : they viaweid, with partial affection, the places which 
had been consecrated by their birth, their residence, their 
death, their burial, or the possession of their relics, The 

* Burnet (Je StatQ Mortuorum, p. 56—84.) collects the opinions of ttw? 
Fathers, as far as they assert the sleep, or repose, of human souls till the day 
of judgment. IIu afterwards exposes (p. 91, &c.) the inconveniences 
w hich, must arise, if they possessed a more active- and sensible existence!. 

f; VigihLutius.placed the souls of the prophets and martyrspeither in th« 
bosom of Xfehjbun (in loco refrigerii) or else wider the almr of God. Ned 
posse sdistunfuhs et ubi yoluerunt adcsse presentee.* But Jetom (tom. ih 
p. 12%.) stMgj,fefeUi* this ifespAeny. Ti» Deo legesptmes t Tu upostoUt 
vincula idjif tes,, tot usque ad diem judicii teneantur dustodiS, nec siut ctiM 
Dtwnuwwa« 4e qytbus W»P*W» t «d,5equw»tar Agtuiarsqaocaaqud vadtt.* 
SI Agnus MSj&e, & qoi cyi« ,4gn» war. nbiqiie- essecredendi suatr 

Et cum diabolus et damontes totb vagentur in orbs, &c. 

Vot, IV. N 
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meatier passions of pride> avarice, and revenge, may be de©(M<* 
ed unworthy of acelestial breast; yet the safftfe tbfmselv®» 
condescended to testify their grateful approbation of the 
liberality of their Votaries ; and the sharpest boits of punish^ 
flient Were hurled against those impious wretches, who vio- 
lated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their superna- 
tural power*. Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, 
and strange would have been the scepticism, of those men, 
if they had obstinately resisted the proofs of a divine agency, 
which the elements, the whole range of the animal creation, 
and even the subtle and invisible operations of the human 
mind, were compelled to obeyf. The immediate, and al- 
most instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the 
prayer, or the offenc e, satisfied the Christians, of the ample 
measure of favour and authority, which the saints enjoyed in 
the presence of the supreme God; and it seemed almost 
superfluous to enquire, whether they were continually obliged 
to intercede before the throne of grace; or whether they 
might not be permitted to exercise, according to the dictates 
of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, ‘which had 
been raised by a painful effort to the contemplation and wor- 
ship of the Universal Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior 
objects of adoration, as were more proportioned to its gross 
conceptions and imperfect faculties. The sublime and sim- 
ple theology of the primitive Christians was gradually cor- 
rupted ; and the monarchy of heaven, already clouded by 
metaphysical subtteties, was degraded by the introduction of 
a popular mythology, which tended to restore the reign of 
polytheism J. 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to 
the standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies 

* Floury, Discoors sur lTFIist. Ecclesiasliquc, iii. p. BO. 

f At Minorca, the relics of’ St. Stephen converted, in eight days, 540 
Jews; with the help, indeed, of some wholesale severities, such as bum* 
ing die synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels to starve amOfifc the rocks, 
&c. fiee the original letter of $ events hishop of Minorca (ltd calcem St. 
Augustin, dc Civ. Dei.), and the judicious remarks of Basnaee (torn, viill o. 
245—251.). 6 v ■ -* r 

% Mr. Hume (Essays, voi. ii. p. 4$4.) observes, like a philosopher, the 
natural flux and reflux of polytheism and theism. i! 
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W<feif introibo^ feat seemed most powerfully l^affept 
senses of thef^lgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth ,cen- 
4ury # # TertuUten, or L^ctantiustt had been suddenly mise<| 
from the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saints 
or martyr they would have gazed with astonishment, ana 
indignation, on the profane, spectacle, which had succeeded 
to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. 
As soou as the doors of the church were thrown open, they 
must have been offended by the smoke of incense, the per- 
fume of flowers, and the glare of lamps, and tapers, which 
diffused, at noon day, a gawdy, superfluous, and, in their 
opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they approached the balu- 
strade of the altar, they made their way through the^p ros- 
trate crowd, consisting, for the most part, of strangers amj 
pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the vigil of the feast; 
and who already felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, 
and; perhaps, of wine* Their devout kisses were imprinted 
on the walls and pavement of ;i the sacred edifice; and their 
fervent prayers were^ directed, whatever might be the Ian* 
guage of their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of 
the sainfs, which were usually concealed by a linen or silken 
veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians frequented 
the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, from 
their powerful intercession, every sort of spiritual, but more 
especially of temporal, blessings. They implored the pre- 
servation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; the 
fruitfulness pf their barren wives, or the safety and happiness 
of their children. Whenever they undertook any distant ox 
dangerous journey, they requested, that the holy martyrs 

*-D’Aubign4, (see his own Memoirs, p. 156 — 160.) frankly offered, with 
the consent of the Hdguenot ministers, to allow the tirst 400 years as the 
rule of faith. The Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which 
were indiscreetly given. Yet neither party wonl/d have found their account 
in this foolish bargain, 

t The worship practised and inculcated by I>rtyillian, Lactantius, Arno* 
hius, &c. is go ettttmefj/ pure and spiritual, that .their declamations against 
the Pagan, sometimes fiance against the* Jewish ceremonies. 

I Faustns the Manichaean accuses the Ca£b< Ucs of idolatry. Vcrtitis 
idoia in martyi;es . . , quos votis simijibus colitis. M. de Bcausobr# 
(Hist. Critique dii Manic he isme, tom. ii. p. fiQ9*t~7QO.\ a Protestant? but a 
philosopher, has represented, with candour and learning, the jutrodupUwnuf 
Christian idolatry m the fourthund fifth centuries. 

NS 
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would be 4$eir guides and protectors on $*£ m^i.and jf 
they returned* without having experienced Jjky misfortune^ 
they again hastened to the tombs of tw martyrs, to 
celebrate, With pateful thanksgivings, theflT obligations i$ 
the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons* The walls 
Were hung round with symbols of the favours, which they 
trad received ; eyes, add hands, and feet, of gold and silver : 
and edifying picture^ which could not long escape the abuse 
of indiscreet or idolatrous devotipn, represented the image, 
the attributes, and the miracles, of the tutelar saint. The 
same uniform original spirit of superstition might suggest, in 
the most distant ages and countries, the same methods of 
deceiving the credulity, and of affecting the senses, of man- 
Jcind*; but it must ingenuously be confessed, that the minis- 
ters of the Catholic church imitated the profane n^odeU which 
they were impatient to destroy. The most respectable bi- 
shops had persuaded themselves, that the ignorant rustics 
would more cheerfully renounce the superstitions of Pagan- 
ism, if they found some resemblance, some compensation, in 
fche bosom of Christianity. The rel%ion of Cpnsf;antine 
atchieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Homan empire : but the victors themselves were insensibly 
subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals 

f The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, might 
J>e traced fron> Japan to Mexico. Warburton has* seized this idea, which he 
distorts, by rendering it too general and absolute (Divine Legation ? vol. iv. 
p. 126, &c.). 

t The imitation cjf Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton’* agreeable 
letter from Rome. Wj^-burton’s animadversions obliged him to connect 
(vol. jii. p. 120—132.) the history of the twq religion*; and to prove the 
Untiquity of the Christy copy. 
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Baal Division of the Roman ixmpirt b&€m «A* Somitf 
Theodo$ius.-~*Ueign of JreadikoM»4 Jjonorius.— A dmi- 
nhtration of Rufinutimd 8tii^w^fMepfiU **d Defeat of 
Gildo in Jfrica. 

? ** ’ 

The geotek of Rome expired with Theodosius; the last 
of the successors of Augustus and Constantine, who ap- 
peared in the field at the head of their armies, and whose 
authority; was universally acknowledged throughout the 
whole extent of the empire. The memory of : -|ds^ wtam 
still continued, however, to protect the feeble and ittfexperi- 
enced youth of his two sons. After the death of their fath#f 
Arcadius and Hohorh© were saluted, by the unanimous cop. 
sent of mankind, as fhe lawful emperors of |he East and 
of the West ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken bfy 
every order of the state; the senates of old and new Rome, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, and the people. Ar- 
cad ins, who then was about eighteen years of age, was bnjn- 
jn Spain, in the humble habitation ot a private family. But 
be received a princely education in the palace of Constantinor 
pie ; and his inglorious life was spent in that peaceful and 
splendid seat of royalty, from whence he appeared to reigw 
over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and, Egypt, . 
from the lower Danube to the confines of Persia and Ethio- 
pia. His younger toother, Honorius, assumed, in the ejeve^ 
year of his age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa^ 
Gaul, Spain, arid Britain ; and the troops, wlpch guarded Ah$ 
frontier? of his kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to the 
Caledonians, and on the other, to the Moors. Tile great ami 
mariial prefecture of MyricUm was divided bpfw<8 
princes; the defence and possession^ the provinces of No- 
th sum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, Western 

empire ; but the two large diocese*#! Dacia and Macedonia, 
which Gratia# .h^entrusted tb, ^e’ p^ut 1 of Tl^jgsli|s t 
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were for ever united to the empire of the East. The bound- 
ary in Europe was not very different from the Hne which now 
separates the Germans and the Turks ; and the respective^ 
advantages of territory, riches, populousness, and military 
Strength, were fairly balanced and compensated, in this final 
and permanent division of the Roman empire. The heredi- 
tary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be the 
gift of nature, and of their father; the generals and ministers 
had been accustomed to adore the majesty of the royal in- 
fants ; and the army and people were not admonished of 
their rights, and of their power, by the dangerous example of 
a recent election. The gradual discovery of the weakness of 
Arcadius and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early im- 
pressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, who still reve- 
renced the persons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns* 
beheld, with equal abhorrence, the rebels who opposed, and 
the ministers who abused, the authority of the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the 
/ elevation of Rufinus; an odious favourite, who* in an age of 
civil and religious faction, has deserved, from every party, the 
imputation of every crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
and avarice # had urged Rufinus to abandon his native coun- 
try, an obscure corner of Gaul +, to advance his fortune in 
the capital of the East: the talent of bold and ready plocu- 
tionj qualified him to succeed in the lucrative profession of 
the law; and his success in that professiofH#& a regular step 
to the most honourable and important employments of the 
state. He was raised, by just degrees, to the station of mas- 
ter of the offices. In the exercise of his various functions, 
so essentially connected with the whole system of civil go- 
vernment, he acquired the confidence of St monarch, who soon 

* Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod, 
Megaera recommends her pupil Rufinus, and excites him to deeds of mis- 
chief, See. But there is as much difference between Claudiaifs fury and 
that of Virgil, as between the characters of Turnus and Rufinus. 

f Jt is evident (Tillemont, Hist, des Emp. torn. v. p. 770 ), though De 
Marca is ashamed of his countryman, that Rufinus was born at Elustt, th* 
metropolis of NovempopulaiHa, now a small village of Gascony (d'AnvilJe. 
JNotice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. *239.), 

} Phi!ostorgius ; 1. xi, e. 3. with Godefroy s Dis«ek."p, 440. 
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discovered his diligence and capacity in business, and who 
long remained ignorant of the pride, the malice* and die Co- 
vetousness of his disposition. These vices were concealed 
beneath the rtiask of profound dissimulation*; his passions 
were subservient only to the passions of his master ; yet, in 
the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel Rufinus in- 
flamed the fury, without imitating the repentance, of Theo- 
dosius. The minister, who viewed with proud indifference, 
the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance of an in- 
jury ; and his personal enemies had forfeited in his opinion 
the merit of all public services. Promotus, the master-ge- 
neral of the infantry, had saved the empire from the invasion 
of the Ostrogoths ; 'but he indignantly supported the pre- 
eminence of a rival, whose character and profession he de- 
spised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient 
eoldier was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent 
pride of the favourite. This act of violence was represented 
to ‘the emperor as an insult, which it was incumbent on hi $ 
dignity to resent. The disgrace and exile of Promotus were 
signified by a peremptory order, to repair, without delay, to 
a 'military station on the banks of the Danube; and the death 
of that general (though he was slain in a skirmish with the 
Barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus +. 
The sacrifice of an hero gratified his revenge ; the honours of 
the consulship elated his vanity ; but his power was still 
imperfect and precarious, as long as the important posts of 
prefect of the Eagt, and of prefect of Constantinople, were 
filled by TatiamjJSnd his son Proculus; whose united autho- 
rity balanced, for some time, the ambition and favour of the 
master of the offices. The two prefects were accused of ra- 
pine and corruption in the administration of the law's and 

* A paswse of Suidas it expressive of 'his profound dissimulation; 

pudvypvfjiMp *** 

t Zosimus, 1. iy. p. 272, 27 f . 

t Zosimus, who describes, the fall of Tatian and his son (1, iv f p. 273 
S74.), asserts their innocence i and even his testimony may outweigh the 
charges of their enemies (Cod. Theodos. tom. iv. p, 489.), who accuse them 
ot oppressing, the Curix. The connection m latian with the Arians, 
while he was prefect of Egypt (A. D. 373.), inclines Tiilemoat to believe 
that he was guilty of every crime (liist. de* £mp. to m. v. p. 5GU. Mem. 
Eccles. tom. n. p $89). 
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finances. For the trial of thesfe illustrious offenders, the 
emperor constituted a special commission ; several judges', 
were named to Share the guilt and reproach of irtpiatjoe^ but 
the right of pronouncing sentence was reserved to the presi- 
dent alone, and that president was Rntfinus himself. - The 
father, stripped of the prefecture of the: East, was thrown 
into a dungeon; but the son, conscious that few ministers 
can be found innocent, where am enemy is their judge, had 
secretly escaped ; and Rufinas must have been satisfied with 
the least obnoxious victim, if despotism had not condescended . 
to employ the basest and most ungenerous artifice. The 
prosecution was conducted with an appearance of equity and 
moderation, which flattered Tatian with the hope of a fa- 
vourable event ; his confidence was fortified by the solemn 
assurances, and perfidious oaths, of the president, who pre- 
sumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodosias himself ; 
and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to recal, by a 
private letter, the fugitive Proculus. He was instantly Sei- 
zed, examined, condemned, and beheaded, in one of the 
suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation which disap- 
pointed the clemency of the emperor. Without respect jpg 
the misfortunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges of 
Tatian compelled him to behold the execution of his son : 
the fatal cord Mas fastened round his own neck ; but in the 
moment when he expected, and perhaps desired, the relief 
of a speedy death, he was permitted to consume the misera- 
ble remnant of his okl age in poverty aojd ex’ile *. The 
punishment of the two prefects might, perhaps, be excused 
by the exceptionable parts of their own conduct; the enmity 
of Ruftnus might be palliated by the jealous dn<f unsociable 
nature of ambition. But he indulged a spirit of revenge, 
equally repugnant to prudence and to justice, when he de- 
graded their native country of Lycia, from the rank of Ro- 

* — — *> — Ju^enum rofanfia coll A 
' Ante patrum vuitus strictft ceculere securr, 

I bat grande vus natso morienter supcrSteS 

Post trabcas exsuL In Ruffri. i. 

The facts of Zosimus explain the allusions of Chuidtan; bat his classic in- 
terpreters 1 were ignorant bf the fourth centuVv. Tie ftltdl rorrf, I .found, 
%ith the help of Tillcmoat, in a sermon of bit. Asteriur of Amascifc 
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Roman provinces ; stigmatised a guiltless people frith a mark 
of ignominy ; and declared that the countrymen of Titian , a#d 
Proculus should ever remain incapable of holding any employ- 
ment of honour or advantage, under the Imperial govern- 
ment *. The new praefeet of the East {for Rufinus instantly 
succeeded to the vacant honours of his adversary) was not di- 
verted, however, by the most criminal pursuits, from the 
performance of the religious duties, which in that age were 
considered as the most essential to salvation. In the suburb 
of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, he had built a magnificent 
villa; to which he devoutly added a stately church, conse- 
crated to the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and continually 
sanctified %y the prayers, and penance, of a regular society 
of monks. A numerous, and almost general, synod of the 
bishops of the eastern empire, was summoned to celebrate, at 
the same time, the dedication of the church, and the baptism 
of the founder. This double ceremony was performed with 
extraordinary pomp; and when Rufinus was purified, in the 
holy font, from all the sins that he had hitherto committed, a 
venerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed himself as the 
sponsor of a proud and ambitious statesman f. 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the 
task of hypocrisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained, 
the abuse of power; and Rufinus was appreheasive of dis- 
turbing the indolent slumber of a prince, still capable of ex- 
erting the abili^es, and the virtue, which had raised him to 
the throne J. But the absence, and soon afterwards, the 

* , 

* This odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A. D. 396.), 
in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxviii. leg. 9. The sense, as it is ex- 
plained by Claudian (in Rufin. i. 234.), and Godefroy (tom. iii. p, 279.), 
is perfectly clear. 

Exscindere cives 

Funditus; et nomen gentis del ere laborat. 

The scruples of Pagi and Tillemont can arise only from their zeal for the 
glorjf of Theodosius. 

t Ammonius . . . Rufinum propriis manibus suscepit sacro fonte munda- 
tiun. See Rosweyde’s Vita Patrum, p. 947. Sozomen (1. viii. c. 17.) men- 
tions the church and monastery; and Tidemopt (Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. 
p. 593.), records this synod, in which St. Gregory of* Nyss^ performed a 
conspicuous part. * 

t Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 12.) praises one of the laws of 
Theodosius, addressed to the prefect Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. lex. unic.), to 
discourage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, words. Atyraa- 

Vox.. IV. 0 
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of the empferor, confiriitfed the absolute authority of 
Rttfinus over the person and dominions of Arcadius } a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious prsefeet considered as his pupil, 
rather than his sovereign. Regardless of the public opinion, 
he indulged 1 his passions without remorse, and will tout resist- 
ance ; and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every 
passion that might have contributed to his own glory, or the 
happiness of the people. His avarice*, which seems to have 
prevailed in his corrupt mind, over every other sentiment, 
attracted the wealth of the East, by the various arts of partial, 
and general, extortion ; oppressive taxes, scandalous bribery, 
immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced -or fictitious 
testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful in- 
heritance the children of strangers, or enemies ; and the pub- 
lic sale of justice, as well as of favour, which he instituted 
in the palace of Constantinople* The ambitious candidate 
eagerly solicited, at the expence of the fairest part of his pa- 
trimony, the honours and emoluments of some provincial go- 
vernment : the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were 
abandoned to the most liberal purchaser; and the public dis- 
content was sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an unpo- 
pular criminal, whose punishment was profitable only to the 
prefect of the East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice 
were not the blindest of the human passions, the motives of 
Rufinus might excite our curiosity ; and we might be tempted 
to inquire, with what view he violated every gurinci pie of hu- 
manity and justice, to accumulate those immense treasures, 
which he could not spend without folly, nor possess without 
danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he laboured for 

meal statute always proves the existence of tyranny ; but a laudable edict 
may only contain the specious professions, or ineffectual wishes, of the 
prince, or his ministers. This, I am afraid, is a just, though mortifying, 
canon of criticism. 

* fluctibus auri 

Expleri iile calor nequit- — 

Congest# cumulantur opes ; prbisque rapinas 

Accipit una domus.— — * 

This character (Claudian. in Rufio. i. 184 — 220.) is confirmed by Jerome a 
disinterested^ witness (dedecus insatiabilis avaritia, tora.i. adHefiodar, 
# ^£ **«*. (1. v. p. 290.), and by Sindai, who copied the history 
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the pf daughter* on whom hemUnded tobe* 

stow his royal pupd> and. the nudist rank of 
East. Perhaps he deceived kimaelf by the opinion* 
avarice was the instrument of hi* ambition, He aspired?!* 
place his fortune oi{ a secure and independent basis, which 
should no longer depend on the Caprice of the young emperor; 
yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of the soldiers and 
people, by the liberal distribution of those riches, which he 
had acquired with so much toil, and with so much guilt. The 
extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only the reproach, 
and envy, of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents served him 
without attachment; the universal hatred of mankind was re- 
pressed only by the influence of servije fear. The fate of 
Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the prefect, whose in* 
dustry was much abated in the dispatch of ordinary business, 
was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge, Lu- 
chin, the son of the praefect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, 
and the enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable part of 
his inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to purchase 
the friendsliifaf Rufinus, and the high office of Count of the 
East. But the new magistrate imprudently departed from the 
maxims of the court, and of the times; disgraced his bene- 
factor, by the contrast of a virtuous and temperate admi~ 
mstration ; and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which 
might have tended to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arca- 
dius was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; and 
th* praefect of the East resolved to execute in person the cruel 
vengeance, which he meditated against this ungrateful dele- 
gate of his power. He performed with incessant speed the 
journey of seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople 
to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the dead of night, 
and spread universal consternation among a people, ignorant 
of his design, but not ignorant of his character. The count 
of the fifteen provinces of the East was dragged, like tbe vilest 
malefactor, before the Arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Not- 
withstanding the clearest evidence of his integrity, which was 
hot impeached even by tbe voice of an accuser, Lucian wa» 
condemned, almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ig« 
nominiqus punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, by the 

02 
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order, and in the presence, of their master, beat hitri on the 
nefck with leather thongs, armed at the extremities with lead ; 
and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, he was re- 
moved in a close litter, to conceal bis dying agonies from the 
ey&r^f the indignant city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrat- 
ed this inhuman act, the sole object of his expedition, than 
he returned, amidst the deep, and silent, curses of a trembling 
people, from Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence 
was accelerated, by the hope of accomplishing, without de- 
lay, the nuptials of his daughter with the emperor of the 
East* 

But Rufinus soon experienced, that a prudent minister 
should constantly secure his royal captive by the strong, 
though invisible, chain of habit ; and that the merit, aud 
much more easily the favour, of the absent, are obliterated in 
a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. 
While the praefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the great 
chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his power in the palace 
of Constantinople. They discovered that AnSHius was not 
inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been cho- 
sen, without his consent, for his bride; and they contrived to 
r,ubstitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of 
Bauto f , a general of the Franks in the service of Rome ; and 
who was educated, since the death of her father, in the family 
of the sons of Promotus. The young emperor, whose chas- 
tity had been strictly guarded by the pious care of his tiff or 
ArseniusJ, eagerly listened to the artful and Haltering de- 
scription of the charms of Eudoxia : he gazed with impatient 

* Caetera segnis ; 

Ad faemus velox ; penitus regipne remotas 

Impiger ire vias. 

This allusion of Claudiao (inRufin. i. 241.) is again explained by the cir- 
cumstantial narrative of Zosimus (1. v. p. 288, 28P.). 

t Zosimus (1. iv. p.243.) praises the valour, prudence, and integrity of 
Bauto the Frank. See Tillemont, Hist, des Einpereurs, tom. v. p, 77 i. 

{ Arsenius escaped from the palace of Constantinople, and passed fifty- 
five years in rigid penance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tillemont 
Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 076—702.; and Fleur>, Hist. Ecdles. tom. vt 
p. 1, &c.: but the latter, for want of authentic materials, has Given too 
much credit to the legend of Metaphrastes. b 
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ardour on her picture, and he understood the necessity of con- 
cealing his amorous designs from the knowledge of a minister, 
who was so deeply interested to oppose the consummation of 
his happiness. Sion after the return of Rufinus, the ap* 
proaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was announced to 
the people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with 
false and hollow acclamations, the fortune of his daughter. 

A splendid train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hymeneal 
pomp, from the gates of the palace ; bearing aloft the diadem, 
the robes, and the inestimable ornaments, of the future em- 
press. The solemn procession passed through the streets of 
the city, which were adorned with garlands, and filled with 
spectators; but, when it reached the house of the sons of Pro- 
motus, the principal eunuch respectfully entered the mansion, 
invested the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and con- 
ducted her in triumph to the palace and bed of Arcadius *. 
The secrecy, and success, with which this conspiracy against 
Rufinus had been conducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ri- 
dicule on the character of a minister, who had suffered him- 
self to be deceived, in a post where the arts of deceit and dis- 
simulation constitute the most distinguished merit* He consi- 
dered, with a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch, who had secretly captivated the favour 
of his sovereign ; and the disgrace of his daughter, whose in- 
terest was inseparably connected with his own, wounded the 
tenderness, or, at least, the pride, of Rufinus. At the mo- 
ment when he flattered himself that he should become the fa- 
ther of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been edu- 
cated in the house of his implacable enemies, was introduced 
into the Imperial bed ; and Eudoxia soon displayed a superi- 
ority of sense and spirit, to improve the ascendant which her 
beauty must acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful 
husband. The emperor would soon be instructed to hate, to 
fear, and to destroy, the powerful subject, whom he had in- 
jured; and the consciousness of, guilt deprived Rufinus of 

#, ■ 

* This story (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 290 .) proves that the hymeneal rites of 
antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of the 
East; and the bride was forcibly conducted from the house of her parents 
to that of her husband. Our form of marriage requires, with less dqicacv, 
the express and public consent of a virgin. ' 
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©very hope, either of safety or comfort, in the retirement of 
a private life. But he still possessed the most effectual means 
©f defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing his ene- 
mies. The praefect still exercised an uncoittrouled authority 
over the civil and military government of the East: and his 
treasures,, if he could resolve to use them, might be employed 
to procure proper instruments, for the execution of the black- 
est designs, that pride, ambition, and revenge, could suggest 
to a desperate statesman* The character of Rufinus seemed 
to justify the accusations, that he conspired against the per- 
son of his sovereign, to seat himself on the vacant throne; 
and that he had secretly invited the Huns, and the Goths, to 
invade the provinces of the empire, and to increase the pub- 
lic confusion. The subtle praefect, whose life had been spent 
in the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the 
artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius; but the timid soul 
of Rufinus was astonished by the hostile approach of a more 
formidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, or rather 
the master, of the empire of the West*. 

The celestial gift which Achilles obtained, and. Alexander 
envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate the actions, of heroes, 
has been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a much higher degree than 
might have been expected from the declining state of genius, 
and of art. The muse of Claudiaa f, devoted to his service* 
was always prepared to stigmatise his adversaries, Rufinus, or 
Eutropius, with eternal infamy; or to paint, in the roost splen- 
did colours, the victories, and virtues, of a powerful bene- 
factor. In the review of a period indifferently supplied with 
authentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals 
of Honorius, from the invectives, or the panegyrics, of a 
contemporary writer ; but as Claudian appears to have induk 
ged the most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, some 
criticism will be requisite to translate the language of fiction, 
or exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. 

* Zosimus (I. v, p, m), Orosius (1. vii. c. 37.), and the Chronicle of 
Marcellijjus. Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 7—100.) paints, in lively colours, the 
distrfts a©d guilt of the praefect. 

t tyilkho,. directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Claudian, 
i he youth, a °d private life of the hero, are- vaguely expressed in the poem 
ou r l^.tot W muhhip, 35—140. c r 
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His silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted 
as a proof \ that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, to 
boast of a long series of illustrious progenitors; and the slight 
mention of his father, an officer, of Barbarian cavalry, in the 
service of Valens, seems to countenance the Assertion, that 
the general, who so long commanded the armies of Rome, was 
descended from the savage and perfidious race of the Vandals*. 
If Stilicho had not possessed the external advantages of 
strength and stature, the most flattering bard, in the presence 
of so many thousand spectators, would have hesitated to af- 
firm, that he surpassed the measure of the demi-goda of an- 
tiquity; and, that whenever he moved, with lofty steps, 
through the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private condition, 
the awful majesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he em- 
braced the profession of arms; his prudence and valour were 
soon distinguished in the field ; the horsemen and archers of 
the East admired his superior dexterity ; and in each degree of 
his military promotions, the public judgment always prevented 
and approved the choice of the sovereign. He was named by 
Theodosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch of 
Persia: he supported, during that important embassy, the 
dignity of the Roman name; and after his return tq Constan- 
tinople, his merit was rewarded by an intimate and honourable 
alliance with the Imperial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, to adopt, 
for hk own, the daughter of his brother Honorius; the beauty 
and accomplishments of Serena f were universally admired by 
the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the preference 
over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously disputed the hand of 
the princess, and the favour of her adoptive father J. The 

* Vandalorum, imbeilis, avar*, perfid*, et dolos®, gentis, genere edi- 
tus. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 38. Jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93.) calls him 
a Semi-Barbarian. 

f Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a flatter- 
ing, portrait of Serena. That favourite niece of Theodosius was boro, as 
.well as her sister Therm anfia, in Spain ; from whence, in their earnest 
youth, they were honourably conducted to the jetlace of Constantinople. 

X So me doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was legal, or 
only metaphorical (see Ducaoge, .Fam. Byzant* p. 75.). An old imcrip- 
fion gives Stilicho the singular title of Progcncr JDivi Thebdtini. 
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assurance that the husband of Serena would be faithful to the 
throne, which he was permitted to approach, engaged the em- 
peror to exalt the fortunes, and to employ the abilities of the 
sagacious and intrepid Stilicbo. He rose through the succes- 
sive steps of muster of the horse, and count of the domestics 9 
to Ijbe supreme rank of master-general of all the cavalry and 
infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, empire 
and his enemies confessed, that he invariably disdained to bar- 
ter for gold the rewards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of 
the pay and gratifications, which they deserved, or claimed, 
from th§ liberality of the state f. The valour and conduct 
which he afterwards displayed, in the defence of Italy, against 
*thearmsof Alaric and Radagaisus, may justify the fame of 
his early achievements ; and in an age Jess attentive to the 
laws of honour, or of pride, the Roman generals might yield 
the pre-eminence of rank, to the ascendant of superior ge- 
nius J. He lamented, and revenged, the murder of Promo- 
tus, his rival and his friend ; and the massacre of many thou- 
sands of the flying Bastarnae is represented by the poet, as a 
bloody sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles offered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virtues and victories of 
Stilicho deserved the hatred of Rufinus: and the arts of ca- 
lumny might have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against bis domestic 
foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies of the em- 
pire §. Theodosius continued to support an unworthy minis- 
ter, to whose diligence he delegated the government , of the 


* Cl au d ian (Laus Serena, 190. 193.) expresses, in poetic language, the 
u dilectus equorum,” and the “ gemino mox idem culmine duxit agmina.” 
The inscription adds, “ count of the domestics,” an important command, 
which Stilicho, in the height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. 

f The beautiful lines of Claudian (in i Cons. Stilich. ii. 113.) displays his 
genius: but the integrity of Stilicho (in the military administration) is much 
more firmly established by the unwilling evidence of Zosirnus (1. v. p. 345.). 

% Si bellica moles 

Ingrueret, quamvis annis et jure minori, 

Cedere grandasvos equitum peditumque magistros 

Adsj)iceres. Claudian, Laus Seren. p. ip6, &c* * * § 

A modem general would deem their submission, either heroic patriotism, or 
abject servility. 

§ Compare the poem on the first consulship [i. 95—1 15 A with the Laus 
Serena [227 — 237, where it unfortunately breaks off]. We may perceive 
the deep inveterate malice of Uufinus. 
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palace, and of the East; but when he marched against the ty- 
rant Eugeni us, he associated his faithful general to the labours 
and glories of the civil war; and, in the last moments of his 
life, the dying monarch 'recommended to Stilicho the care of 
his sons, and of the republic *. The ambition and the abili- 
ties of Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust; and 
he claimed the guardianship of the two empires 9 during the 
minority of Arcadius and Honoriusf. The first measure of 
his administration, or rather of his reign, displayed to the na- 
tions the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to command. 
He passed the Alps in the depth of winter ; descended the 
stream of the Rhine, from the fortress of Basil to the marches 
of Batavia; reviewed the state of the garrisons; repressed the 
enterprises of the Germans; and, after establishing along the 
banks a firm and honourable peace, returned with incredible 
speed to the palace of Milan X- The person and court of Ho- 
rforius were subject to the master-general of the West; and 
the armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without hesita- 
tion, a regular authority, which was exercised in the naftie of 
their young sovereign. Two rivals only remained to dispute 
the chums, and to provoke the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within 
the limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and 
dangerous independence ; and the minister of Constantinople 
•asserted his equal reign over the emperor, and the empire, of 
the East 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common 
guardian of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the 
equal division of the arms, the jewels, and the magnificent 

* Quern fratribus ipse 

Discedens, clypeumque defensoremque dedisti. 

Yet the nomination (iv. Cons. Hon. 432.; was private (iii Cons. Hon. 142.) 
•cunotos discedere . . . jubet ; and may therefore be suspected. Zosimus, 
-and Suidas, apply to Stilicho, and Ruimus, the same equal title of Eff*rp«rw, 
guardians, or procurators. 

t The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of minority , which expired at 
the age of fourteen, and of twenty-live. The one was subject to the tutor, 
or guardian, of the person ; the other to the curator, or trustee, of the 
estate (Heineccius, Antiquitat. Rom. ad Juri* prudent, pertinent. L L tit. xxii, 
xxiii. p. 218 — 232.). But these legal ideas were never accurately transfer- 
red into the constitution of an elective monarchy. 

t bee Claudian (i Cons. St Rich. i. 188—242.); but he rmist allow more 
than fifteen days for the journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

Vol. IV. p 
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wardrobe and furniture of the deceased emperor *. But tlfC 
most important object of the inheritance consisted of the nu- 
merous legions, cohorts, and squadrons of Romans, or Bar- 
barians, whom the event of the civil war had united under 
the standard of Theodosius. The various multitudes of Eu- 
rope and Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, were over- 
awed by the authority of a single man ; and the rigid disci- 
pline of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from the 
rapine of the licentious soldier f. Anxious, however, and 
impatient, to relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable 
host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the em- 
pire, he listened to the just requisition of the minister of Ar- 
cadius, declared his intention of re-conducting in person the 
troops of the East; and dexterously employed the rumour of 
a Gothic tumult, to conceal his private designs of ambition 
and revenge J. The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed by 
the approach of a warrior and a rival, whose enmity he de- 
served; he computed, with increasing terror, the narrow 
space of his life and greatness; and, as the last hope of safety, 
he interposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. Stilicho, 
who appears to have directed his march along the sea-coast of 
the Hadriatic, was not far distant from the city of Thessalo- 
fiica, when he received a peremptory message, to recal the 
troops of the East, and to declare, that his nearer approach 
would be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an act of 
hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of the ge- 
neral of the West, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty and 
moderation; and, as he had already engaged the affection of 
the Eastern troops, he recommended to their zeal the execution 
of his bloody design, which might be accomplished in his ab- 

* I Cons. Stilich. ii. 88 — 94. Not only the robes and diadems of the 
deceased emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, &c. 
were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 

. f _ Tantoque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 

This high commendation (i Cons. Stil. i. 149.) may be justified by the fears 
of the dying emperor (de Bell. Gildon. 292— 301.); and the peace and 
good order which were enjoyed after his death (i Cons. Stil. i. 150—168.). 

t Stilicho’s march, ana the death of Rufinus, are described by Claudian 
(in Rufin. 1. ii. 101 — 453.), Zosimus (l.v. p. 296, 297.), Soeomen (1. viii* 
c. 1.), Socrates (1. vi. c. 1.), Philostorgius (1. xl c. 3. with Qfldtfroy, p 
441 .), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 1 
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scnce, with less danger perhaps, and with less reproach . Sti- 
iicho left the command of the troops of the East to Gainas 
the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied ; with an assu- 
rance, at least, that the hardy Barbarian would never be di- 
verted from his purpose by any consideration of fear or re* 
morse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to punish the 
enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome; and such was the general 
hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the fatal secret, com- 
ipunicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessalonica to the gates of Constantinople* 
As soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to 
flatter his pride; the ambitious prasfect was seduced to believe, 
that those powerful auxiliaries might be tempted to place the 
diadem on his head; and the treasures Vhich he distributed, 
with a tardy and reluctant hand, were accepted by the indig- 
nant multitude, as an insult, rather than as a gift. At the 
distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, be- 
fore the palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted: and the em- 
peror, as well as his minister, advanced, according to ancient 
custom, respectfully to salute the power which supported their 
throne. As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and disguised, 
with studied courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings in- 
sensibly wheeled from the right and left, and inclosed the de- 
voted victim within the circle of their arms. , Before he could 
reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal 
of death; a daring and forward .soldier plunged his sword into 
the breast of the guilty praefect, and Rufinus fell, groaned, 
and expired, at the feet of the affrighted emperor. If the 
agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes of a whole life, 
or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be the 
object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected by the 
horrid circumstances which accompanied the murder of Ru- 
finus. His mangled body was abandoned to the brutal fury 
of the populace of either sex, who hastened in crowds, from 
every quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of the 
haughty minister, at whose frown they had so lately trembled. 
His right hand was cut off, and carried through the streets of 
Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to extort contributions for 
the avaricious tyrant, ivhose head was publicly exposed, borne 

P 2 
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aloft on the point of a long lance* * * § . According to the savage 
maxims of the Greek republics, his innocent family would 
have shared the punishment of his crimes. The wife and 
daughter of Rufinus were indebted for their safety to the in- 
fluence of religion. Her sanctuary protected them from the 
raging madness of the people; and they were permitted to 
spend the remainder of their lives in the exercises of Christian 
devotion, in the peaceful retirement of Jerusalem f. 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy, 
this horrid deed, which, in the execution, perhaps, of justice, 
violated evcjry law of nature and society, profaned the majesty 
of the prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of mili- 
tary licence. The contemplation of the universal order and 
harmony had satisfied Claudian of the existence of the Deity ; 
but the prosperous impunity of vice appeared to contradict 
his moral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus was the only 
event which could dispel the religious doubts of the poet c |- 
Such an act might vindicate the honour of Providence; but it 
did not much contribute to the happiness of the people. In 
less than three months they were informed of the maxims of 
the new administration, by a singular edict, which Utablished 
the exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of Rufinus; 
and silenced, under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims 
of the subjects of the Eastern empire, who had been injured 
by his rapacious tyranny Even Stilicho did not derive from 
the murder of his rival, the fruit which he had proposed; and 
though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappointed. 

* The dissection of Rufinus, which Claudian performs with the savage 
coolness of an anatomist (in Rufin. ii. 405 — 415.), is likewise specified by 
Zosimus and Jerom (tom. i. p. 2(3.). 

+ The Fagan Zosimus mentions their sanctuary and pilgrimage. The 
sister of Rufinus, Sylvania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in 
monastic history. 1. The studious virgin had diligently, and even repeat- 
edly, perused the commentators on the bible, Origen, Gregory, Basil, &c. 
to the amount of five millions of lines. 2. At the age of threescore, sfie 
could boast, that she had never washed her hands, face, or any part of her 
whole body, except the tips of her fingers, to receive the communion. See 
the Vitae Patrum, p. 779. 977. 

+ See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rufinus, which is 
curiously discussed by the sceptic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Rufin. 
Not. E. 

§ See the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. tit. xlii. leg. 14, 15. The new minis- 
ters attempted, with inconsistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their prede- 
cessor, and to provide for their own future security. 
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Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius re* 
quired a master, but he naturally preferred the obsequious arts 
of the eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his domestic con* 
fidence; and the emperor contemplated, with terror and aver- 
sion, the stern genius of a foreign warrior. Till they were 
divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gaitias, and 
the charms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great 
chamberlain of the palace : the perfidious Goth, who was ap- 
pointed master- general of the East, betrayed, without scru- 
pie, the interest of his benefactor ; and the same troops, who 
had so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged 
to support, against him, the independence of the throne of 
Constantinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a se- 
cret and irreconcileable war against a formidable hero, who 
aspired to govern, and to defend, the two empires of Rome, 
and the two sons of Theodosius. They incessantly laboured. 
By dark and treacherous machinations, to deprive him of the 
esteem of the prince, the respect of the people, and the friend- 
ship of the Barbarians. The life of Stilicho was repeatedly 
attempted by the dagger of hired assassins; and a decree was 
obtained, from the senate of Constantinople, to declare him 
an enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his ample posses- 
sions in the provinces of the East. At a time when the only 
hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name, depended on 
the firm union, and reciprocal aid, of all the nations to whom 
it had been gradually communicated, the subjects of Arca- 
dius and Honorius were instructed, by their respective mas- 
ters, to view each other in a foreign, and even hostile, light; 
to rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their 
faithful allies, the Barbarians, whom they excited to invade 
the territories of their countrymen *. The natives of Italy 
affected to despise the servile and effeminate Greeks of By- 
zantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp the 
dignity, of Roman senators f; and the Greeks had not yet 

* See Ciaudian (i Cons. Stilich. i. i. 275. 292. 296 . 1. ii. 83.), and Zo- 
simus, l. v. p. 302. 

f Ciaudian turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a national 
reflection (1. ii. 134.). 

■ Plaudentem cerne senatum 

Et Byzantinos proceres, Graiosque Quirites: 

O patribus plebes, O digni consule patres. 
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forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt, which their po- 
lished ancestors had so long entertained for the rude inhabi- 
tants of the West. The distinction of two governments , which 
soon produced the separation of two nations, will justify my 
design of suspending the series of the Byzantine history, to 
prosecute, without interruption, the disgraceful, but memo- 
rable, reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the in- 
clinations of a prince, and people, who rejected his govern- 
ment, wisely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favourites ; 
and his reluctance to involve the two empires in a civil war, 
displayed the moderation of a minister, who had so often sig- 
nalized his military spirit and abilities. But if Stilicho had 
any longer endured the’ revolt of Africa, he would have be- 
trayed the security of the capital, and the majesty of the 
Western emperor, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish rebel. 
Gildo *, the brother of the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and 
obtained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the immense 
patrimony which was forfeited by treason ; long and meritori- 
ous service, in the armies of Rome, raised him to the dignity 
of a military count; the narrow policy of the court of The- 
odosius had adopted the mischievous expedient, of support- 
ing a legal government by the interest of a powerful family; 
and the brother of Firmus was invested with the command of 
Africa. His ambition soon usurped the administration of jus- 
tice, and of the finances, without account, and without con- 
troul ; and he maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 
possession of an office from which it was impossible to remove 
him, without the danger of a civil war. During those twelve 
years, the province of Africa groaned under the dominion of 
a tyrant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a stran- 
ger, with the partial resentments of domestic faction. The 
forms of law were often superseded by the use of poison ; and 
if the trembling guests, who were invited to the table of Gildo, 

It is curious to observe the first symptoms of jealousy and schism, between 
old and new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins. 

* Claudian may have exaggerated the vices of Gildo; but his Moorish 
extraction, his notorious actions, and the complaints of St. Augustin, may 
justify the poet's invectives. Baronius (Anna!. Eccies. A. D. 398. No. 35 
jo,) has treated the African rebellion with skill and learning. 
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presumed to express their fears, the insolent suspicion served 
only to excite his fury, and be loudly summoned the ministers 
of death. Gildo alternately indulged the passions of ava- 
rice and lust*; and if his days were terrible to the rich, his 
nights were not less dreadful to husbands and parents. The 
fairest of their wives and daughters were prostituted to the 
embraces of the tyrant ; and afterwards abandoned to a fero- 
cious troop of Barbarians and assassins, the black, or swarthy, 
natives of the desert; whom Gildo considered as the only 
guardians of his throne. In the civil war between Theodosius 
and Eugenius, the count, or rather the sovereign, of Africa, 
maintained a haughty and suspicious neutrality ; refused to 
assist either of the contending parties with troops or vessels, 
expected the declaration of fortune, and reserved for the con- 
queror, the vain professions of his allegiance. Such profes- 
sions would not have satisfied the master of the Roman world: 
but the death of Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of 
his sons, confirmed the power of the Moor ; who condescended, 
as a proof of his moderation, to abstain from the use of the 
diadem, and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, or 
rather subsidy, of corn. In every division of the empire, the 
five provinces of Africa were invariably assigned to the West; 
and Gildo had consented to govern that extensive country in 
the name of Honorius; but his knowledge of the character 
and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged him to address his ho- 
mage to a more distant and feeble sovereign. The ministers 
of Arcadius embraced the cause of a perfidious rebel; and 
the delusive hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to 
the empire of the East, tempted them to assert a claim, w hich 
they were incapable of supporting, either by reason, or by 
arms f. 

# Instat terribilis vivis, morientibus haeres, 

Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscsenus adulter. 

Nulla quies: oritur praeda cessante libido, 

Divitibusque dies, et nox metuenda mantis. 

Mauris clarissima quaeque 

Fastidita datur. 

Baronius condemns, still more severely, the licentiousness of Gildo; as his 
wife, his daughter, and his sister, were examples of perfect chastity. The 
adulteries of the African soldiers are checked by one of the Imperial laws, 
f Inque tuam sortem numerosas transtuiit urbo 
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When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive answer to the 
pretensions of the Byzantine coi/rt, be solemnly accused the 
tyrant of Africa before the tribunal, which had formerly 
judged the kings and nations of the earth ; and the image of 
the republic was revived, after a long interval, under the reign 
of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an accurate and am- 
ple detail of the complaints of the provincials, and the crimes 
of Gildo, to the Roman senate ; and the members of that ve- 
nerable assembly were required to pronounce the condemna- 
tion of the rebel. Their unanimous suffrage declared him the 
enemy of the republic; and the decree of the senate added a 
sacred and legitimate sanction, to the Roman arms*. A 
people, who still remembered, that their ancestors had been 
the masters of the world, would have applauded, with con- 
scious pride, the representation of ancient freedom; if they 
had not long since been accustomed to prefer the solid assur- 
ance of bread, to the unsubstantial visions of liberty and 
greatness. The subsistence of Rome depended on the har- 
vests of Africa; and it was evident, that a declaration of war 
would be the signal of famine. The praefect Symmachus, 
who presided in the deliberations of the senate, admonished 
the minister of his just apprehension, that as soon as the re- 
vengeful Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the 
tranquillity, and perhaps the safety, of the capital, would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent multitude f. 
The prudence of Stilicho conceived, and executed, without 
delay, the most effectual measure for the relief of the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, collected in 
the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid 
stream of the Rhone, and transported, by an easy navigation, 
from the Rhone to the Tyber. During the whole term of the 
African war, the granaries of Rome were continually filled, 

Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 5230—324.) has touched, with political de- 
licacy, the intrigues of the Byzantine court, which are likewise mentioned 
by Zosimus (1. v. p. 302.). 

* Symmachus (1. iv. epist.4.) expresses the judicial forms of the senate; 
and Claudian (i Cons. Stiiich, 1. i. 325, &c.) seems to feel the spirit of a 
Koman. 

t Claudian finely displays these complaints of Symmachus, in a speech 
of the goddess of Rome, befqre the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. GUdon. 
28 — 128 .), r v 
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tier dignity was vindicated from the humiliating dependence, 
and the minds of an immense people were quieted by Jbfa^e calm 
confidence of peace and plenty *. 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African jypr, 
were entrusted by Stijicho, to a general, active and ardenftp 
avenge his private injuries on the hoad of the tyrant. 71?? 
spirit of discord, which prevailed in the house of Nabal, bad 
excited a deadly quarrel between two of his sons, Gildo and 
Mascezel f. The usurper pursued, with implacable rage, the 
life of his younger brother, whose courage and abilities he 
feared; and Mascezd, oppressed by superior power, took 
refuge in the court of Milan : where he spon received the 
cruel intelligence, that his two innocent and helpless children 
had been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The affliction of 
the father was suspended only by the desire of revenge. The 
vigilant Stilicho alread y prepared to collect the naval and mili- 
tary forces of the Western empire; and he had resolved, if 
the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, 
to march against him in person. But as Italy required his pre- 
sence, and as it might be dangerous to weaken the defence of 
the frontier, he judged it more advisable, that Mascegcl should 
attempt this arduous adventure, at the head of a chosen body 
of Gallic veterans, who had lately served under the standard 
of Eugeni us. These troops, who were exhorted to couvipce 
the world that they could subvert, as well as defend, the throqe 
of an usurper, consisted of the Jovian , the Herculian , qnd 
the Augustan y legions; of the Nervian auxiliaries; of the 
soldiers, who displayed in their banners the symbol of a /ton, 
and of the troops which were distinguished by the auspicious 
names of Fortunate* and Invincible, Yet such was the small* 
ness of their establishments, or the difficulty of recruiting, 
that these seven bands of high dignity and reputation in tbe 

* (in Entrap. 1- i. 401, Sect iCons. Stil. 1. i. 30(3, See, 

ii Cons. Stilich. 91, &c.)* 

f Be of a mature age; since he had formerly (A. p.373)served 
ftgau^t his brother JFVowib (A?mni$n. 5.). Claudian, who under- 
atoodtfce court pf dwells up tl*e injuries, rather than the merits, pf 

Mascezel (de Bell. Gild. 389*— 414.). The Moorish war was not worthy of 
Hpnoriu?, pr^tUichp, Ac. 

X Chilian, t Bpil.!<3dd. ,415^-423^ The change of discipline allowed 

vpjL.i^. a 
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service of Rome, amounted to no more than five thousand ef- 
fective men*. The fleet of gallics and transports sailed in 
tempestuous weather from the port of Pisa, in Tuscany, and 
steered their course to the little island of Capraria ; which had 
borrowed that name from the wild goats, its original inhabi- 
tants, whose place was now occupied by a new colony of a 
strange and savage appearance. cc The whole island (says an 
u ingenious traveller of those times) is filled, or rather de- 
“ filed, by men, who fly frojn the light. They call themselves 
“ Monks , or solitaries, because they chuse to live alone, with- 
** out any witnesses of their actions. They fear the gifts of 
“ fortune, from the apprehension of losing them; and, lest 
i: they should be miserable, they embrace a life of voluntary 
u wretchedness. How absurd is their choice! how perverse 
u their understanding! to dread the evils, without being able 
tc to support the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
“ this melancholy madness is the effect of disease, or else the 
consciousness of guilt urges these unhappy men to exercise 
u on their own bodies the tortures which are inflicted on fugi- 
“ tive slaves by the hand of justice f.” Such was the con- 
tempt of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capraria, who 
were revered, by the pious Mascezel, as the chosen servants 
of GodJ. Some of them were persuaded, by his intreaties, 
to embark on board the fleet: and it is observed, to the praise 
of the Roman general, that his days and nights were employed 
in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of singing psalms. The 
'devout leader, who, with such a reinforcement, appeared con- 


feim to use indifferently the names of Legio, Cohors, Manipulus. Seethe 
Notitia Imperii , S. 38. 40. , 

* Orosius c. 30. p. 565.) qualifies this account with an expression 
ot doubt (ut aiunl) ; and it scarcely coincides with the $vvocuti$ a$pxc of 
Zosimus (1. v. p. 303.). Yet Claudian, after some declamation about Cad- 
mus s soldiers, frankly owns, that Stilichosent a small army: lest the rebel 
should fly, ne timeare times (i Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 314, &c.). 
rot N C,aud : Rutil * Numatian. Itinerar. i. 439—448. He afterwards (515— 
mentions a religious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For such pro- 
fane remarks, Eutilius, and his accomplices, are styled, by his commen- 
tator, Barthi us, rabiosi canes diaboli. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom xii 
p. 471.), more calmly observes, that the unbelieving poet praises where he 
means to censure. r 


fr p ' 5 ? 4- . Augustin commends two of these sa- 
lvage saints of the isle of Goats (epist. lxxxi. apud Tillemont, Mem. Eccles 
tom. xtu. P' 317. and Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 398. No. 51.). 
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fident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, 
coasted alpng the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured his 
ships against the violence of the south wind, by casting an- 
chor in the safe and capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and forty miles from the African 
shores *. 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces 
of Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promises,, he 
endeavoured to secure the doubtful allegiance of the Roipan 
soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard the distant tribes 
of Gaetulia and ^Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed an army of 
seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presump- 
tion which is the forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous 
cavalry would trample under their horses feet the troops of 
Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the na- 
tives of the cold regions of Gaul and Germany f. But the 
Mt>or, who commanded the legions of Honorius, was too well 
acquainted with the manners of his countrymen, to entertain 
any serious apprehension of a naked and disorderly host of 
Barbarians; whose left arm, instead of a shield, was protected 
only by a mantle ; who were totally disarmed as soon as they 
had darted their javelin from their right band ; and whose horses 
had never been taught to bear the controul, or to obey the 
guidance, of the bridle. He fixed his camp of five thousand 
veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, after the delay 
of three days, gave the signal of a general engagement J. 
As Mascezel advanced before the front with fair offers of peace 
and pardon, he encountered one of the foremost standard- 
bearers of the Africans, and, on his refusal to yield, struck 
him on the arm with his sword. The arm, and the standard, 
sunk under the weight of the blow; and the imaginary act of 

* Here the first book of the Gildonic war is terminated. The rest of 
Claudian’s poem has been lost ; and we are ignorant how, or where, the 
army made good their landing in Africa. 

f Orosius mast be responsible for the account. The presumption of 
Gildo and his various train of Barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (i Cons, 
fctii. 1. i. 346—355.). 

X Si. Ambrose, who had been dead about a year, revealed, in a vision, 
the time and place of the victory. Mascezel afterwards related his dream 
to Paulinus, the original biographer of the saint, from whom if might easily 
pass to Orosius. 

43 
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submission was hastily tepm&d by all the standards of the line. 
At this Signal* * * § the disaflfefcted cohorts pfodaimted the name of 
their lawful sovereign ; the Barbarians, astonished by the de- 
fection df their Roman allies, dispersed, according to their 
CUSfeotti, in tumultuary flight; and MasCezel obtained the ho- 
nours of an easy, and almost bloodless, victory*. The ty- 
rant escaped from the field of battle to the s&i-shofe; atid 
threw himself into a small vessel, with the hbpe of teaching 
in Safety some friendly port Of the empire Of the East; but 
the obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harboOr of 
'f'abtac&t, which had acknowledged, with the rest of the 
province, the dominion of Honoriiis, and the authority of his 
liteutenartt. The inhabitants, as a proof of their repentahce 
and loyalty, seized and confined the person of Gildo in a 
dungeon; and his Owrt despair saved him from the intolerable 
torture of supporting the presence of an ihjured, and victo- 
rious, brother Thfe captives, and the spoils, of Africa, 
were hiid at the feet of the emperor ; but Stilicho, whose mo- 
deration appeared more conspicuous, and more sincere, in 
the midst of prosperity, still affected to consult the laws of 
the republic; and referred to the senate &nd people of Rome 
the judgment of the most illustrious criminals Theft* trial 
Was public and solemn; but the judges, in the exercise of 
this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were impatient to 
punish the African magistrates, who had intercepted the sub- 
sistence of the Roman people. The rich and guilty province 
Was oppressed by the Imperial ministers, Who had a visible in- 
terest to multiply the number of the accomplices of Gildo; 

* Zosimus (I. v. p, 303.) supposes an obstinate combat ; but the narrative 
6f Orosius appears to conceal a real fact, under the disguise of a miracle. 

f Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Cebarius, tom. ii. p. ii. p, 1 12. ; 
d’Anville, tom. iii. p. 84. ). Orosius has distinctly named the field of battle, 
but our ignorance cannot define the precise situation. 

X The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian (i Cons. Stil. 1. 357.), 
and his best interpreters, Zosimus and Orosius. 

§ Claudian (ii Cons. Stilich. 99 — 119.) describes their trial (tremu it 
quos Africa nuper, cernunt rostra reos), and applauds the restoration of the 
ancient constitution. It is here that he introduces the famous sentence, so 
familiar to the/riends of despotism : 

— -rNunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam 6ttb rege pk>.- — 

But the freedom, which depends on royal piety, scarcely deserves that ai* 
pellatibn. 
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and if an edict of Honorius seems to check die malicious in- 
dustry of informers, a subsequent edict, at the distance of tea 
years, continues and renews the prosecution of the offences 
which had been committed in the time of the general rebel- 
lion The adherents of the tyrant who escaped the first fury 
of the soldiers, and the judges, might derive some consolation 
from the tragic fate of his brother, who could never obtain 
his pardon for the Extraordinary services which be had per- 
formed. After he had finished an important war in the space 
of a single winter, Mascezel was received at the court of Mi- 
lan with loud applause, affected gratitude, and secret jea- 
lousy f ; and his death, which, perhaps, was the effect of ac- 
cident, ha& been considered as the crime of Stilicho. In the 
passage of & bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied 
the master-general of the West, was suddenly thrown from 
his horse into the river ; the officious haste of the attendants 
was restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile, which they ob- 
served on the countenance of Stilicho; and while thgy delayed 
the necessary assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irre- 
coverably drowned J. 

The joy of the African triumph was happily connected 
with the nuptials of the emperor Honorius, and of his cousin 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho: and this equal and honour- 
able alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister with the 
authority of a parent over his submissive pupil. The muse 
of Ctaudian was not silent on this propitious day §: he sung, 
in various and lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair; 
and the glory of the hero, who confirmed their union, and 
supported their throne. The ancient fables of Greece, which 
had almost ceased to be the object of religious fai^h, were 
saved from oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 

* See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxxix. leg. 3. tit, xl. leg. 19, 

f Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all the victories of Theodosius 
and his son, particularly asserts, that Africa was recovered by the wisdom 
of his counsels (see an inscription produced by Baronius). 

t I have softened the narrative of Zosimus, which, in its crude simpli- 
city, is almost incredible (1. v. p. 303.). Orosius damns the victorious ge- 
neral f p. 538.), for violating the right of sanctuary. 

§ Claudian, as the poet laureat, composed a serious and elaborate epi- 
thalamium of 340 lines; besides some gay Fescennines, which were sum, 
in a more licentious tone, on the wedding night. 
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the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and love; the trium- 
phant progress of Venus over her native seas, and the mild 
influence which her presence diffused in the palace of Milan, 
express to every age the natural sentiments of the heart, ii* 
the just and pleasing language of allegorical fiction. But the 
amorous impatience, which Claudian attributes to the young 
prince*, must excite the smiles of the court; and his beau- 
teous spouse (if she deserved the praise of beauty) had not 
much to fear or to hope from the passions of her lover. Ho- 
norius was only in the fourteenth year of his age; Serena, the 
mother of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, the con- 
summation of the royal nuptials; Maria died a virgin, after 
she had been ten years a wife ; and the chastity of the emperor 
was secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, the debility, of his 
constitution f . His subjects, who attentively studied the 
character of their young sovereign, discovered that Honorius 
was without passions, and consequently without talents; add 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike incapable of 
discharging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying the plea- 
sures of his age. In his early youth he made some progress 
in the exercises of riding and drawing the bow: but he soon 
relinquished these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement 
of feeding poultry became the serious and daily care of the 
monarch of the West J, who resigned the reins of empire to 
the firm and skilful band of his guardian Stilicho. The ex- 
perience of history will countenance the suspicion, that a 
prince who was born in the purple, received a worse educa- 
tion than the meanest peasant of his dominions ; and that the 

* Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere solem. 

Nobilis baud aliter sonipes , 

(de Nuptiis Honor, et Mari re, 287.) and more freely in the Fescennines 
( 1 12 — 126 .) 

Dices, 0 quoties , hoc mHii dulcius 

Quam slavos decks vincere Sarmatas 

Turn victor madido prosilias toro 

Nocturni referens vulnera prcelii. 

+ SeeZosimus, 1. v.p. 333. * 

X Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 2. I have borrowed the genera] 
practice of Honorius, without adopting the singular, and, indeed, impro- 
bable tale, which is related by the Greek historian. 
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ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of manhood, 
without attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten his 
understanding *. The predecessors of Honorius were accus- 
tomed to animate, by their example, or at least by their pre- 
sence, the valour of the legions; and the dates of their laWs 
attest the perpetual activity of their motions through the pro- 
vinces of the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumber of his life, a captive in his palace, a stran- 
ger in his country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, 
spectator of the ruin of the Western empire, which was repeat- 
edly attacked, and finally subverted, by the arms of the Bar- 
barians. In the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight 
years, it will seldom be necessary to mention the name of the 
emperor Honorius. 

* The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Claudian (iv Cons. Honor. 214 
— *4-18.) might compose a tine institution for the future prince of a great and 
free nation. It was far above Honorius, and his degenerate subjects. 
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CHAR XXX. 

Revolt of the Goths.— They plunder Greece^Two great 
Invasions of Italy by Alaric and lladagaisus. — They are 
repulsed by Stilicho. — The Germans overrun Gaul . — Usur- 
pation of Constantine in the West. -—Disgrace and Death 
of -Stilicho . 

If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their obliga- 
tions to the great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced, 
bow painfully the spirit and abilities of their deceased em- 
peror had supported the frail and mouldering edifice of the 
republic. He died in the month of January; and before the 
end of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation was in 
arms*. The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard; and boldly avowed the hostile designs which they 
had long cherished in their ferocious minds. Their country- 
men, who had been condemned, by the conditions of the last 
treaty, to a life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their 
farms at the first sound of the trumpet ; and eagerly resumed 
the weapons which they had reluctantly laid down. The bar- 
riers of the Danube were thrown open ; the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued from their forests; and the uncommon severity 
of the winter allowed the poet to remark, “ that they rolled 
u their ponderous waggons over the broad and icy back of the 
indignant river f.” The unhappy natives of the provinces 
to the South of the Danube, submitted to the calamities, which, 
in the course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar to 
their imagination; and the various troops of Barbarians, who 
gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread from the 

* The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, am 
distinctly mentioned byClaudian (in Rufin. f ii. 7 — 100.), Zosimus (1. v. 
p. 292.), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 29.)* 
f ——Alii per terga ferocis 
Danubiisohdataruunt; expertaque remis 
F rangunt stagna rotis. 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging the metaphors 
and properties of liquid water, and solid ice. Much faLe wit has been 
expended in this easy exercise. 
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woody shores of Dalmatia, to the walls of (I^stelltinoplo % 
The interruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy^ 
which the Goths had received from the prudent liberality of 
Theodosius, was tlie specious pretence of their revolt: the 
affront was embittered by their contempt for the umvarlrkd 
sons of Theodosius; and their resentment was inflamed by the 
weakness, or treachery, of the minister of Arcadius. The 
frequent visits of Rufinus to the camp of the Barbarians, whose 
arms and apparel he affected to imitate, were considered &s a 
sufficient evidence of his guilty correspondences and the pub* 
lie enemy, from a motive either of gratitude or of policy, 
was attentive, amidst the general devastation, to spare the 
private estates of the unpopular praefect. The Gbths, instead 
of being impelled by the blind and headstrong passions of 
their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and artful genius 
of Alanc. That renowned leader was descended from the 
noble race of the Balti f ; which yielded only to the royal dig- 
nity of the Amali : he had solicited the command of the Ro- 
man armies; and the Imperial court provoked him to demon- 
strate the folly of their refusal, and the importance of their 
loss. Whatever hopes might be entertained of the conquest 
of Constantinople, the judicious general soon abandoned an 
impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a divided couft, 
and a discontented people, the emperor Arcadius was terrified 
by the aspect qf the Gothic arms : but the want of wisdom 
and valour was supplied by the strength of the city; and the 
fortifications, both of the sea and land, might securely brat* 
the impotent and random darts of the Barbarians, Alaric dis^ 
dained to trample any longer on the prostrate and ruined 
countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plea- 

* Jerom, tom. i. p. 26 . He endeavours to comfort his friend Heliodoms, 
bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his nephew Nepotian, by a curious re* 
capitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of the times.. Set 
Tillemojit, Memr Ecdes. toifl. xii. p. 200 , &c. 

f Baltha, or bold: origo mirifica, says Jomandes (c. 29.). This illut* 
trious race long continued to flourish in France, in the Gothic province rf 
Septimania, or Languedoc ; Under the corrupted appellation of Baux : aid 
a branch of that family afterwards settled in tfie kmcdoii of Naples (Gm* 
tius in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53.). Til’d loros of Baux, near Artak 
and of seventy-nine subordinate places, were Independent of thecotttttiti 
Provence (Longuerue, Description do kFra$Cfe> tom* i. p. 357.), 

Vol. IV. R 
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fiflll harvestof fame tod riches in a province which had hi* 
fthgfto escaped the ravages of war *. 

The character of the civil and military officers, on whom 
Rufipus had devolved the government of Greece, confirmed 
the public suspicion, that he had betrayed the ancient seat of 
freedom and learning to the Gothic invader. The proconsul 
^fttiochus was the unworthy son of a respectable father; and 
Gerontios, who commanded the provincial troops, was much 
better qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant, 
thiW to defend, with courage and ability, a country most re- 
markably fortified by the hand of nature. Alaric had tra- 
versed) without resistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thes- 
fK^Jy, as far as the foot of Mount Oeta, a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. They 
stretched from East to West, to the edge of the sea-shore ; 
and left between the precipice and the Malian Gulf, an inter- 
ral of three hundred feet, which, in some places, was con- 
tracted to a road capable of admitting only a single carriage f. 
In this narrow pass of Thermopylae, where Leonidas and the 
three hundred Spartans bad gloriously devoted their lives, the 
£ojth$ might have been stopped, or destroyed, by a skilful 
general; and perhaps the view of that sacred spot might have 
kindled some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of the 
^geuerate Greeks. The troops which had been posted to de- 
food tfee straights of Thermopylae, retired, as they were di- 
luted, without attempting to disturb the secure and rapid 
of Alaric 1; and the fertile fields of Phocis, and 
IfeftQtia, were instantly covered by a deluge of Barbarians; 
Who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, and drove 
away the beautiful females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the 
flaming villages. The travellers, who visited Greece several 
years afterwards, could easily discover the deep and bloody 

* Zosimus (1. v. p. 293—295.;) i$ our best guide for the conquest of 
G$eecqt but the hints and allusion of Claudian are so many rays of his- 
toric light. 

f Compare Herodotus (l. vii. c. 176.) and Livy (xxxvi. 15.). The nar- 
row entrance of Qreece was probably enlarged by each successive ravisher. 

4 P e P#we4# says Eunapms (iq Vit. Phdosoph. p. 93, edit. Commelin, 

through the streights, ** rrn *rt fom (of Thermopylae) **£nX 0 *v 
m rm m Ixvjhsw* mx*h 
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traces of the march of the Goths; and/Thdb& in- 

debted for her preservation to the strength Of "he^llitren gates 1 , 
than to the eager haste of Alaric, whu advanced to occupy 
the city of Athens, and the important harbour of the Fi ranis* 
The same impatience urged him to prevent the delay arid dan- 
ger of a siege, by the offer of a capitulation; and as sdon as 
the Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic heraldi they were 
easily persuaded to deliver the greatest part of their wealth, 
as the ransom of the city of Minerva, and its inhabitants 1 . 
The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with 
mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small and select 
train, was admitted within the walls; he indulged himself in 
the refreshment of the bath, accepted a splendid banquet 
which was provided by the magistrate, and affected to shed 
that he was not ignorant of the manners of civilised nations*. 
But the whole territory of Attica, from the promontory of 
Sunium to the town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful 
presence; and, if we may use the comparison of a contem- 
porary philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding and 
empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The distance between 
Megara and Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles; but 
the bad road , an expressive name, which it still bears among 
the Greeks, was, or might easily have been made, impassable 
for the march of an enemy. The thick and gloomy woods of 
Mount Cithaeroti covered the inland country; the Scironian 
rocks approached the water’s edge, and hung over the narrow 
and winding path, which was confined above six miles along 
the sea shore f. The passage of those rocks, so infamous in 

* In obedience to Jerom, and Claudian (in Ruiin. I. ii. 191.), I have 
mixed some darker colours in the mild representation of Zosimus, who 
wished to soften the calamities of Athens. 

Nec fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 

Synesius (Epist. clvi p. 272. edit. Petav.) observes, that Athens, whose 
sufferings he imputes to the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time less famous 
far her schools of philosophy than for her trade of honey. 

t Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 

Et duo continuo connectens a&quora muro 
Isthmos 

Claudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are described by Pausanias (1. i. c. 44. p. 107. edit. 
Kuhn) and our modern travellers, Wheeler (p. 436.) and Chandler (p. 298*). 
Hadrian made the road passable for two carriages. 

K 2 
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€very age, was terminated by the isthmus of Coriffth ; and a 
small body of firm and intrepid soldiers might have success* 
fully defended a temporary intrenchment of five or six miles 
from the Ionian to the iEgean sea. The confidence of the 
cities of Peloponnesus in their natural rampart, had tempted 
them to neglect the care of their antique walls; and ,the ava- 
rice of the Roman governors had exhausted and betrayed-the 
unhappy province *. Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded with- 
out resistance to the arms of the Goths ; and the most fortu- 
nate of the inhabitants were saved, by death, from beholding 
the slavery of their families, and the conflagration of their 
cities +. The vases and statues were distributed among the 
Barbarians, with more regard to the value of the materials, 
than to the elegance of the workmanship; the female captives 
submitted to the laws of war; the enjoyment of beauty was 
the reward of valour ; and the Greeks could not reasonably 
complain of an abuse, which was justified by the example of 
the heroic times J. The descendants of that extraordinary 
people, who had considered valour and discipline as the walls 
of Sparta, no longer remembered the generous reply of their 
ancestors to an invader more formidable than A lari c. <c If 
<f thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who have never in- 
** jured thee; if thou art a man, advance:— and thou wilt 

find men equal to thyself From Thermopylae to Sparta, 
the leader of the Goths pursued his victorious march without 
encountering any mortal antagonists: but one of the advo- 
cates of expiring Paganism has confidently asserted, that the 

* Claudian (in Rufin. 1. ii, 186. and de Bello Getico, 611, &c.) vaguely 
though forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

f ( jmkcc^s Aavaoi xat tet^owck, &c. These generous lines of Homer 
(Odyss. 1. v. 306.) were transcribed by one of the captive youths of Corinth : 
and the tears of Mummius may prove that the rude conqueror, though he 
was ignorant of the value of an original picture, possessed the purest source 
of good taste, a benevolent heart (Plutarch, Symposiac. 1. ix. tom. ii. p. 
737. edit. Wechel,). 

X Homer perpetually describes the exemplary patience of those female 
captives, who gave their charms, and even tneir hearts, to the murderers of 
their fathers, brothers, &c. Such a passion (of Eriphile for Achilles) is 
touched with admirable delicacy by Racine. 

§ Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471. edit. Brian) gives the genuine 
answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta with 25,000 foot, 
2,000 horse, and 24 elephants: and the defence of that open town is a fin$ 
comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in the last stage of decay. 
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walk of Athens were guarded by the goddess MipWfa, with 
her formidable jffigis, and by the angry phantom of Achillea* ; 
and that the conqueror was dismayed by the presence of 'the 
hostile deities of Greece, In an Age of miracles, it would 
perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the historian Zosi- 
mus to the common benefit; yet it cannot be dissembled, that 
the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleep- 
ing or waking visions, the impressions of Greek superstition. 
The songs of Homer, and the fame of Achilles, had probably 
never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian; and the 
Christian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught him 
to despise the imaginary deities of Rome and Athens, The 
invasion of the Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, 
contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the last remains 
of Paganism; and the mysteries of Ceres, which had subsisted 
eighteen hundred years, did not survive the destruction of 
Eleusis, and the calamities of Greece f. 

The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 
their arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the 
powerful assistance of the general of the West; and Stilicho, 
who bad not been permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, 
the invaders of Greece J. A numerous fleet was equipped in 
the ports of Italy; and tike troops, after a short and prospe- 
rous navigation over the Ionian sea, were safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and 
mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabulous residence of 
Pan and the Dryads, became the scene of a long and doubt- 
ful conflict between two generals not unworthy of each other. 
The skill and perseverance of the Roman at length prevailed ; 
and the Goths, after sustaining a considerable loss from disease 
and desertion, gradually retreated to the lofty mountain of 
Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers 
of Elis; a sacred country, which had formerly been exempted 

* Such, perhaps, as Iiomer (Iliad, xx. 164.) has so nobly painted him. 

f Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90 — 93.) intimates, that a troop of 
Monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gothic camp. 

t For Stilicho’s Greek war, compare the honest narrative of Zosimus 
(1. v. p. 295, 296.), with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian 
(i Cons. Stilich. 1. 172—186. iv Cons Hon. 459 — 487.). As the event was 
not glorious, it is artfully thrown into the shade. 
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from the calamities of war*. The camp of the Bavarians 
was immediately besieged : the waters of the river f were di- 
verted into another channel; and while they laboured under 
the intolerable pressure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of 
circumvaUation was formed to prevent their escape. After 
these precautions, Stilicho, too confident of victory, retired 
to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical games, and lascivious 
dances of the Greeks; his soldiers, deserting their standards, 
spread themselves over the country of their allies, which they 
stripped of all that had been saved from the rapacious hands 
of the enemy. Alaric appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which 
the abilities of a general are displayed with more genuine lus- 
tre, than in the tumult of a day of battle. To extricate him- 
self from the prison of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that 
he should pierce the intrenchments which surrounded his 
camp ; that he should perform a difficult and dangerous march 
of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth; and that he 
should transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over 
an arm of the sea, which, in the narrow interval between 
Khium and the opposite shore, is at least half amile in breadth 
The operations of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, and 
rapid; since the Roman general was confounded by the intel- 
ligence that the Goths, who had eluded his efforts, were in 
full possession of the important province of Epirus. This 
unfortunate delay allowed Alaric sufficient time to conclude 

* The troops who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. This 
security enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches begat 
pride; they disdained their privilege, and they suffered. Polybius advises 
them to retire once more within their magic circle. See a learned and ju- 
dicious discourse on the Olympic games, which Mr. AVest has prefixed to 
his translation of Pindar. 

f Claudian (in iv Cons. Hon. 480.) alludes to the fact, without naming 
the river: perhaps the Alpheus (i Cons, Stil. 1. i. 185.). 

Et Alpheus Geticis augustus acervis 

' Tardior ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep bed, 
which runs through Elis, and falls into the sea below Cylenne. It haa been 
joined with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable (Cellarius, tom. i. 
p. 700. Chandler’s Travels, p. 286.), 

X Strabo, J. viii. p. 517. rlin. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. 
Chandler, p. 275. They measured, from different points, the distance 
between the two lands. 
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the treaty, which he secretly negociafced, with the 
of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil war compel- 
led Stilicbo to retire, at the haughty mandate of bis rivak* 
from the dominions of Arcadius; and he respected/ m the 
enemy of Rome, the honourable character of the ally and 
servant of the emperor of the East. 

A Grecian philosopher who visited Constantinople soon 
after the death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions 
concerning the duties of kings, and the state of the Roma 
republic. Synesius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, 
which the imprudent bounty of the late emperor had intro- 
duced into the military service. The citizens, and subjects* 
bad purchased an exemption from the indispensable duty of 
defending their country ; which was supported by the arms of 
Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were per- 
mitted to disgrace the illustrious dignities of the empire; 
their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint of 
laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches, than to imitate 
the aits, of a people, the object of their contempt and hatred ; 
and the power of the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, per- 
petually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted 
state. The measures, which Synesius recommends, are the 
dictates of a bold and generous patriot. He exhorts the em- 
peror to revive the courage of his subjects, by the example 
of manly virtue; to banish luxury from the court, and from 
the camp; to substitute, in the place of the Barbarian merce- 
naries, an army of men, interested in the defence of their 
laws and of their property ; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his shop, and the philoso- 
pher from his school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from his 
dream of pleasure, and to arm, for the protection of agricul- 
ture, the hands of the laborious husbandman. At the head of 
such troops, who might deserve the name, and would display 
the spirit, of Romans, he animates the son of Theodosius to 

♦ Synesiuvjpassed three years (A. D. 397 — 400.) at Constantinople, at 
deputy from Cyrene to the emperor Arcadiui. He presented him with a 
crown of gold, and pronounced before him the Instructive oration de Regno 
(p. 1 — 32. edit. Petav. Paris, 1612.). The philosopher was made bishop 
of Ptolemais, A. D. 410, and died about 430. See Tihemont, Meffl.Ec- 
cles. tom. xii. p.499. 554. <383—685. 
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encounter a race of Barbarians, who were destitute of ariy 
teal courage; and never to lay down his arms, till hd had 
chased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia; or had re- 
duced them to the state of ignominious servitude, which the 
Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the captive Helots*. 
The court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the elo- 
quence, and neglected the advice, of Synesius# Perhaps the 
philosopher, who addresses the emperor of the East, in the 
language of reason and virtue, which he might have used to 
U Spartan king, had not condescended to form a practicable 
scheme, consistent with th£ temper, and circumstances, of a 
degenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose 
business was seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal, which exceeded the 
measure of their capacity, and deviated from the forms and 
precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, and t-he 
dowpfal of the Barbarians, were the topics of popular con ver-"" 
sation, an edict was published at Constantinople, which de- 
clared the promotion of Alaric to the rank of master -general 
of the Eastern lllyricum. The Roman provincials, and the 
allies, who had respected the faith of treaties, were justly 
indignant, that the ruin of Greece and. Epirus should be so 
liberally rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was received as a 
lawful magistrate, in the cities which he had so lately besieg- 
ed. The fathers, whose sons he had massacred, the husbands, 
whose wives he had violated, were subject to his authority: 
and the success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition of 
every leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to which 
Alanc applied his new command, distinguishes the firm and 
judicious character of his policy. He issued his orders to the 
four magazines and manufactures of offensive and defensive 
arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Naissus, and Thessjdoaica, to pro- 
vide his troops with an extraordinary supply of shields, hel- 
mets, swords, and spears; the unhappy provincials were 
compelled to forge the instruments of their own destruction; 
and the Barbarians removed the only defect which had some- 
times disappointed the efforts of their courage f. The birth 

* Synesius de Regno, p. 21 — 25 . 

T ; — - qpi foedera rumpit 

JJitatur: qurservat, eget; vastator Achivx 
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trf Aiaric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confidence 
in his future designs, insensibly united the body of the nation 
under hit* victorious standard; and with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Barbarian chieftains, the master- general of Illyri- 
cum was elevated, according to ancient custom, on a shield, 
and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths Armed 
with this double power, seated on the verge of the two em- 
pires, he alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts 
of Arcadius, and Honoriusf; till he declared and executed 
his resolution of invading the dominions of the West. The 
provinces of Europe which belonged to the Eastern emperor, 
were already exhausted ; those of Asia were inaccessible; and 
the strength of Constantinople had resisted his attack. But 
he was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, 
which he had twice visited; and he secretly aspired to plant 
*the Gothic standard on the walls of Rome, and to enrich his 
army with the accumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs J. 

The scarcity of facts §, and the uncertainty of dates j|, op- 
pose our attempts to describe the circumstances of the first 

Gentis, et Epirum nuper populates iuultam 
Prasidet lllyrico: jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros; illis responsa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Aiaric applauds his own policy (de Bell. 
Getic. 533 — 543.), in the use which he had made of this Rlyrian jurisdic- 
tion. " / 

* .Jornandes, c. 29. p. 651. The Gothic historian adds, with unusual 
spirit, Cum suis deiiberans suasit suo labore qiuerere regna, quam alienis 
per otiuin subjacere. 

f Discors odiisque anceps civibus Orbis 

Non sua vis tutatfrdiu, dum foedera fallax 
Ludit, et alternae perjuria venditat aulae. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 

X Alpibus Italiae ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Aiaric, or at least by Claudian 
(de Bell. Getico, 547.), seven years before the event. But as it was not ac- 
complished within the term which has been rashly fixed, the interpreters 
escaped through an ambiguous meaning. 

§ Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the Ge- 
t ic war, and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of 
llonorius. Zosimus is totally silent; and \ w e are reduced to such scraps, or 
rather crumbs, as we can pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

|| Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds the Ita- 
lian wars of Aiaric (c. 29.), his date of the consulship of Stilicho and Aure* 
Han (A. D. 400.) is firm and respectable. It is certain from Claudian 
(Tiilemont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 804.), that the battle of Polientia was 
fought A. D. 403 ; but we cannot easily fill the interval. 

Von. IV. S 
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invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, His march, perhaps, 
from Tbessalonica, through the warlike and hostile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps ; his passage 
of those mountains, which were strongly guarded by troops 
and intrenchments; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to have em- 
ployed a considerable time. Unless his operations were ex- 
tremely cautious and slow, the length of the interval would 
suggest a probable suspicion, that the Gothic king retreated 
towards the banks of the Danube; and reinforced his army 
with fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he again attempted 
to penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since the public and 
important events escape the diligence of the historian, he may 
amuse himself with contemplating, for a moment, the influ- 
ence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes of two obscure 
individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia, and an husbandman of 
Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by his 
enemies to appear before a Roman synod wisely preferred 
the dangers of a besieged city ; and the ^arbarians, who furi- 
ously shook the walls of Aquileia, might save him from the 
cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the request of the 
same bishops, was severely whipped, and condemned to per- 
petual exile on a desert island f. Th e old man%, who had 
passed his simple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of 
Verona, was a stranger to the quarrels both of kings and 
of bishops; his pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, were 
confined within the little circle of his paternal farm ; and a 
staff supported his aged steps, on the same ground where he 
had sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and rustic 

* Tantum Romans urbis judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem barbari- 
cam, quam pacatcc urbis judicium vtTis sustinere. Jerom. tom. ii. p. 239. 
Rufinus understood his own danger: the peaceful city was inflamed by the 
beldam Marcella, and the rest ct Jerom’s faction. 

f Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted and 
insulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, &c.). See 
the original edict of banishment in the Theododan Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. 
leg. 43. 

J This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui subnrbium nusquam egressus est), 
is one of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of Claud ian. Cowley's 
imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. ii. p. 241.) has some natural and happy 
strokes : but it is much inferior to the original portrait, which is evidently 
drawn from the life, 
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felicity (which Claudian describes with so much truth and 
feeling) was still exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. 
His trees, his old contemporary trees *, must blaze in the 
conflagration of the whole country; a detachment of Gothic 
cavalry might sweep away his cottage and his family; and the 
power of Alaric could destroy this happiness, which he wa& 
not able either to taste, or to bestow. u Fame,” says the 
poet, “ encircling with terror or gloomy wings, proclaimed 
“ the march of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy with 
consternation:” the apprehensions of each individual were 
increased in ju^t proportion to the measure of his fortune: 
and the mostftimid, who had already embarked their valuable 
effects, meditated their escape to the island of Sicily, or the 
African coast. The public distress was aggravated by the 
fears and reproaches of superstitionf. Every hour produced 
some horrid tale of strange and portentous accidents : the 
Pagans deplored the neglect of omens, and the interruption 
of sacrifices; but the Christians still derived some comfort 
from the powerful intercession of the saints and martyrs J. 

The emperor Ilonorius was distinguished above his subjects, 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The pride 
and luxury in which lie was educated, had not allowed him to 
suspect, that there existed on the earth any power presump- 
tuous enough to invade the repose of the successor of Augus- 
tus. The arts of flattery concealed the impending danger,, 
till Alaric approached the palace of Milan. But when the 
sound of war had awakened the young emperor, instead of 
flying to arms with the spirit, or even the rashness, of his age, 
he eagerly listened to those timid counsellors, who proposeej. 

* Ingentem nieminit parvo qui genuine quercum 
A£quamunque videl conscnuissc nemus. 

A neighbouring wood born with himself he sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the English 
poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks , under a more ge- 
neral expression. 

i Claudian de Bell. Gel. 192 — 2G6. He may seem prolix: but fear and 
superstition occupied as large a space in the minds of tne Italians. 

{ From the passages of Faulinus, which Baronius has produced (Anna!. 
Eccles. A. D. 403. No. 51.), it is manifest, that the general alarm had 
pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola in Campania, where that famous penitent 
had fixed his abode. 

S 2 
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to convey his sacred person, and his faithful attendants, to 
some secure and distant station in the provinces of Gaul. 
Stilicho alone* had courage and authority to resist this dis- 
graceful measure, which would have abandoned Rome and 
Italy to the Barbarians; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhsctian frontier, and as the re- 
source of netf levies was slow and precarious, the general of 
the West could only promise, that, if the court of Milan 
would maintain their ground during his absence, he would 
soon return with an army equal to the encounter of the Gothic 
lung. Without losing a moment (while eachTnoment was so 
Important, to the public safety), Stilicho hastily %mbarked on 
the Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow, 
amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repress- 
ed, by his unexpected presence, the enemy, who had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Rhaetiaf. The Barbarians, perhaps 
some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of a chief, 
tvho still assumed the language of command; and the choice 
which he condescended to rtiake, of a select number of their 
bravest youth, was considered as a mark of his esteem and fa- 
vour. The cohorts, who were delivered from the neighbour- 
ing foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial standard; and 
Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote troops of the 
West, to advance, by rapid marches, to the defence of Ila- 
norius and of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were aban- 
doned; and the safety of Gaul was protected only by the faith 
of the Germans, and the ancient terror of the Roman name, 
Even the legion, which had been stationed to guard the wall 
of Britain against the Caledonians of the North, was hastily 
recalled J ; and a numerous body of the cavalry of the Alani 

* Solus erat Stilicho, &c. is the exclusive commendation which Claudian 
bestows (deBell. Get. 261.) without condescending to except the emperor,. 
TIow insignificant must Honorius have appeared in his own court ! 

f The face of the country, and the hardiness of Stilicho, are finely de- 
scribed (de Bell. Get. 340 — 363.). 

I Venit et extremis legio praetenta Britannis 
Quae Scoto dat frena truci. 

He Bell, Get. 416. 

Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, must 
have required a longer space of time than Clagdiau seems willing to allow 
for the duration of tne Gothic war. 
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was persuaded to engage in the service of the emperor, who 
anxiously expected the return of his general* The prudence 
and vigour of Stilicho were conspicuous on this occasion, 
which revealed, at the same time, the weakness of the falling 
empire. The legions of Rome, which had long since lan- 
guished in the gradual decay of discipline and courage, were 
exterminated by the Gothic and civil wars ; and it was found 
impossible, without exhausting and exposing the provinces, 
to assemble an army for the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed* to abandon his sovereign in fhe un- 
guarded palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the 
teyrm of his absence, the distance of the enemy, and the ob- 
stacles that might retard their inarch. He principally depend- 
ed on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, the Oglio, 
and the Addua; which, in the winter or spring, by the fall 
of rains, or by the melting of the snows, are commonly 
swelled into broad and impetuous torrents*. But the season 
happened to be remarkably dry ; and the Goths could traverse, 
without impediment, the wide and stony beds, whose centre 
was faintly marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by a strong 
detachment of the Gothic artr^; and as Alaric approached 
the wails, or rather the suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the 
prdud satisfaction of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly be- 
fore him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train of states- 
men and eunuchs, hastily retreated towards the Alps, with a 
design of securing his person in the city of Arles, which had 
often been the royal residence of his predecessors. But Ho- 
norius f had scarcely passed the Po, before he was overtaken 
by the speed of the Gothic cavalry $ ; since the urgency of 

* Every traveller must recollect the fdee of Lombardy (see Fontcnelle, 
tom. v. p. 279.), which is often tormented by the capricious and irregular 
abundance of waters. 'The Austrians, before Genoa, were encamped in the 
dry bed of the Polcevera. “ Ne sarebbe” (says Muratori) te mai passato 
(( per mente a quo buoni Alemanni, che quel picciolo torrente potesse, per 
“ cosi dire in un inslante cangiarsi in un trrribil gigante.” (Annal. dlta- 
lia, tom. xvi. p. 443. Milan, 1753, Svo. edit.). 

f Claudian does not clearly answer our question. Where was Honorius 
himself ? Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit : and my idea of the Go* 
thic war is justified by the Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. i. P. ii. p. 369. de 
Imp. Occident. 1.x.) and Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. iv. p. 45.). 

J One of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p.9&. 283. 294*. 
with Wesseling’s Notes.). Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 
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the danger compelled him to seek a temporary shelter within 
the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or Piemont, situ- 
ate on the banks of the Tanarus*. The siege of an obscure 
place, which contained so rich a prize, and seemed incapable 
of a long resistance, was instantly formed, and indefatigably 
pressed, by the king of the Goths; and the bold declaration, 
which the emperor might afterwards make, that his breast had 
never been susceptible of fear, did not probably obtain much 
credit, even in his own court f . In the last, and almost hope- 
less extremity, after the Barbarians had already proposed the 
indignity of a capitulation, the Imperial captive was suddenly 
relieved by the fame, the approach, and at length the pre- 
sence of the hero, whom he had so long expected. At' the 
head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stilicho swam the 
stream of the Addua, to gain the time which he must have 
lost in the attack of the bridge; the passage of the Po was an 
enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty; and the success- 
ful action, in which he cut his way through the Gothic camp 
under the walls of Asta, revived the hopes, and vindicated 
the honour, of Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit of his 
victory, the Barbarian was gradually invested, on every side, 
by the troops of the West, who successively issued through all 
the passes of the Alps; his quarters were straightened ; his 
convoys were intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Romans 
prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to besiege the 
lines of the besiegers. A military council was assembled of 
the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation ; of aged warriors, 
whose bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stern coun- 
tenances were marked with honourable wounds. They weigh- 
ed the glory of persisting in their attempt against the advan- 
tage of securing their plunder; and they recommended the 
prudent measure of a seasonable retreat. In this important 
debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; 
and after he had reminded his countrymen of their achieve* 

* Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a pleasant county, 
which, in the sixteenth century, devolved to the Dukes of Savoy (Leandro 
Alberti Descrizzione d'ltalia, p. 382.), 

t Nec me timor impulit ullus. He might hold this proud language tho 
next year at Rome, five hundred miles from the scene of danger (vi Cons, 
Hon. 449.). 
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ments and of their designs, he concluded his animating speech, 
by the solemn and positive assurance, that he was resolved to 
find in Italy, either a kingdom, or a grave*. 

The loose discipline of the Barbarians always exposed them 
to the danger of a surprise ; but, instead of chusing the disso- 
lute hours of riot and intemperance, Stilieho resolved to attack 
the Christian Goths, whilst they were devoutly employed in 
celebrating the festival of Ka>terf. The execution of the 
stratagem, or, as it was termed by the clergy, of the sacri- 
lege, was intrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who 
had served, however, with distinguished reputation among 
the veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Goths, 
which Alaric had pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia J, 
was thrown into confusion by the sudden and impetuous charge 
of the Imperial cavalry; but, in a lew moments, the undaunt- 
ed genius of their leader gave them an order, and a field, of 
battle; and as soon as they had recovered from their astonish- 
ment, the pious confidence, that the God of the Christians 
would assert their cause, added new strength to their native 
valour. In this engagement, which was long maintained with 
equal courage and success, the chief of the Alani, whose 
diminutive and savage form concealed a magnanimous soul, 
approved ins suspected loyalty, by the zeal with which he 
fought, and fell, m the service of the republic; and the fame 
of this gallant Barbarian lias been imperfectly preserved in 
the verses of Claiuban, since the poet, who celebrates his 
^virtue, has omitted the mention of his name. His death was 
followed by the flight and dismay of the squadrons which he 

* ITanc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Yictus, iuimum 

'Hie speeches (de Beil. Get. 479 — 549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and Achillas, 
are strong, characteristic, adapted to the circumstances; and possibly not 
Jess genuine than those of Livy. 

+ Orosius (i. vii. c. 37.) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, who 
attacked, on Easter Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the same time, 
public praters were offered at the shrine of St. Thomas of Edessa, for the 
destruction of the Arian robber. See Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. 
p. 529.), who quotes an homily, which has been erroneously ascribed to 
St. Chrysostom. 

% The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five miles to the south-east of Tu- 
rin. UrbSy in the same neighbourhood, was a royal chace of the kings of 
Lombardy, and a small river, which excused the prediction, “penetrabis 
“ ad urban.*’ (Ciuver. ltal. Antiq< tom. i. p. 83 — 85.). 
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commanded ; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry might 
have decided the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had not imme- 
diately led the Roman and Barbarian infantry to the attack. 
The skill of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, sur- 
mounted every obstacle. In the evening of the bloody day, 
the Goths retreated from the field of battle ; the intrenchments 
of their camp were forced, and the scene of rapine and slaugh- 
ter made some atonement for the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the subjects of the empire* * * § . The magnificent 
spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans of the W est ; 
the captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently claimed his 
promise of Roman jewels and Patrician handmaids f, was re- 
duced to implore the mercy of the insulting foe ; and many 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, dis- 
persed through the provinces of Italy the praises of their he- 
roic deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho J was compared by 
the poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius; who, 
in the same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of northern Barbarians. The huge bones, and 
the empty helmets, of the Cimbri and of the Gotli9, would 
easily be confounded by succeeding generations ; and posterity 
might erect a common trophy to the memory of the two most 
illustrious generals, who had vanquished, on the same memo- 
rable ground, the two most formidable enemies of Rome§. 

The eloquence of Claudian || has celebrated, with lavish 

* Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insinuate the defeat of the Ro- 
mans. “ Pugnantes vicimus, victores victi sunuis.” Prosper (in Chron.) 
makes it an equal and bloody battle ; but the Gothic writers, Cassiodoriys 
(in Chron.) and Jomandes (de Ueb. Get. c. 29.) claim a decisive victory. 

f Demons Ausonidum gemmata monilia matrum, 

Komanasque alta famulus cervice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627. 

t Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-— G17.) and Prudentius (in Symmach. 1. ii. 
694 — 719.) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Pollentia. 
They are poetical and party writers ; yet some credit is due to the most 
suspicious witnessses, who are checked b) the recent notoriety of facts. 

§ Claudian’s peroration is strong and elegant; but the identity of the 
Cimbric and Gothic fields, must be understood (like Virgil’s Philippi, Geor- 
gic i. 490.) . according to the loose geography of a poet. Verceli* and Pol- 
lentia are sixty miles from each other; and the latitude is still greater, if the 
Cimbri were defeated in the wide and barren plain of Verona (Maffei, Ve- 
rona lllustrata, P. i. p. 54 — t>2.). 

|| Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce the fi- 
gures, and extort the historic sense of those poets. 
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applause, the victory of Pollentia, one of the most gloriout 
days in the life of his patron ; but bis reluctant and partial 
muse bestows more geryjine praise on the character of the 
Gothic king. His name is indeed branded with the reproach- 
ful epithets of pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of 
every age are so justly entitled ; but the poet of Stilicho is 
compelled to acknowledge, that Alaric possessed the invinci- 
ble temper of mind, which rises superior to every misfortune, 
and derives new resources from adversity. After the total 
defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from 
the field of battle, with the greatest part of his cavalry entire 
and unbroken. Without wasting a moment to lament the 
irreparable loss of so many brave companions, he left bis vic- 
torious enemy to bind in chains the captive images of a Gothic 
king*; and boldly resolved to break through the unguarded 
passes of the Apennine, to spread desolation over the fruitful 
face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the gates of 
Nome. The capital was saved by the active and incessant 
diligence of Stilicho: but he respected the despair of his ene- 
my ; and, instead of committing the fate of the republic tQ 
the chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the ab- 
sence of the Barbarians. The spirit of Alaric would have 
rejected such terms, the permission of a retreat, and the offer 
of a pension, with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised 
a limited and precarious authority over the independent chief- 
tains, who had raised him, for their service, above the rank of 
his equals; they were still less disposed to follow an unsuccess- 
ful general, and many of them were tempted to consult their 
interest by a private negotiation with the minister of Honorius, 
The king submitted to the voice of his people, ratified the 
treaty with the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, 
with the remains of the flourishing army which he had led into 
Italy. A considerable part of the Roman forces still continued 
to attend his motions; and Stilicho, who maintained a secret 

* Et gravant en airain ses freles avantages 
De mes etats conquis enchainerdcs images. 

The practice of exposing in triumph the images of kings and provinces wa« 
familiar to the Romans. The bust of MithriaatOs himself was 12 feet high, 
wf massy gold (Freinshem, Supplement Livian. ciii. 47*). 

Vol. IV. T 
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correspondence with some of the Barbarian chiefs, was puno 
tually apprised of the designs that were formed in the camp 
and council of Alaric. The king of the Goths, ambitious to 
signalize his retreat by some splendid achievement, had resolv- 
ed to occupy the important city of Verona, which commands 
the principal passage of the Rhaetian Alps ; and, directing his 
inarch through the territories of those German tribes, whose 
alliance would restofe his exhausted strength, to invade, on 
the side of the Rhine, the wealthy and unsuspecting provinces 
of Gaul. Ignorant of the treason, which had already betrayed 
his bold and judicious enterprise, he advanced towards the 
passes of the mountains, already possessed by the Imperial 
troops ; where he was exposed, almost at the same instant, to 
a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and in the rear. 
In this bloody action, at a small distance from the walls of 
Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less heavy than that 
which they had sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; and their 
valiant king, who escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must 
either have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty rashness 
of the Alani had not disappointed the measures of the Roman 
general. Alaric secured the remains of his army on the adja- 
cent rocks; and prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers of the enemy, 
who invested him on all sides. But he could not oppose the 
destructive progress of hunger and disease ; nor was it possi- 
ble for him to check the continual desertion of his impatient 
and capricious Barbarians. In this extremity he still found 
resources in his own courage, or in the moderation of his ad- 
versary ; and the retreat of the Gothic king was considered as 
the deliverance of Italy*. Yet the people, and even the cler- 
gy, incapable of forming any rational judgment of the business 
of peace and war, presumed to arraign the policy of Stilicho, 
who so often vanquished, so often surrotmded, and so often 
dismissed the implacable enemy of the republic. The first 
moment of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; 
but the second is diligently occupied by envy and calumny f. 

* The Gothic war and the sixth consulship of Honorius obscurely con- 
nect the events of Alaric’s retreat and losses. . , 

+ laceo de Alarico . , sane victo, saepe concluso, semperque dimisso. 

Orosius, 1. vii. c. 37. p. 567. Claudian (vi Cons. Hon. 320.) drops the cur- 
tain with a fine image. r 
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The citizens of Rome had been astonished by ? 4he approach 
of Alaric; and the diligence with which the^ laboured to 
restore the walls of the capital, confessed their own fears, and 
the decline of the empire. After the retreat of the Barbarians, 
Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful invitation of the 
senate, and to celebrate, in the Imperial city, the auspicious 
acra of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship*. The 
suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge to the Pala- 
tine mount, were filled by the Roman people, who, in the 
space of an hundred years, had only thrice been honoured 
with the presence of their sovereigns. While their eyes were 
fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was deservedly seated by 
the side of his royal pupil, they applauded the pomp of a tri- 
umph, which was not stained, like that of Constantine, or of 
Theodosius, with civil blood. The procession passed under a 
lofty arch, which had been purposely erected : but in less than 
seven years, the Gothic conquerors of Rome might read, if 
they were able to read, the superb inscription of that monu- 
ment, which attested the total defeat and destruction of their 
nation f. The emperor resided several months in the capital, 
and every part of his behaviour was regulated with care to 
conciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, and the peo- 
ple of Rome. The clergy was edified by his frequent visits, 
and liberal gifts, to the shrines of the apostles. The senate, 
who, in the triumphal procession, had been excused from the 
humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial cha- 
riot, was treated with the decent reverence which Stilicho 
always affected for that assembly. The people was repeatedly 
gratified by the attention and courtesy of Honorius in the pub- 
lic games; which were celebrated on that occasion with a mag- 
nificence not unworthy of the spectator. As soon as the ap- 
pointed number of chariot-races was concluded, the decora- 
tion of the Circus was suddenly changed ; the hunting of wild 
beasts afforded a various and splendid entertainment; and the 

* The remainder of Claudian’s poem on the sixth consulship of Honorius, 
describes the journey, the triumph, andtherames (330 — 660.). 

f See the inscription in Mascow's History of the Ancient Germans, viii. 
12. T he words are positive and indiscreet, Getarum nationem in omne 
apvum domitam, S*c. 

T 2 
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chace was succeeded by a military dance, which seems, in thd 
lively description of Claudian, to present the image of a mo- 
dern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats of gladi- 
ators * polluted, for the last time, the amphitheatre of Rome. 
The first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the first 
edict, which condemned the art and amusement of shedding 
ljuman blood f ; but this benevolent law expressed the wishes 
of the prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse, which 
degraded a civilized nation below the condition of savage 
cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps, several thousand, vic- 
tims were annually slaughtered in the great cities of the em- 
pire; and the month of December, more peculiarly devoted 
to the combats of gladiators, still exhibited, to the eyes of the 
Jiomau people, a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollentin, a Christian 
poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the 
horrid custom winch had so long resisted the voice of humanity 
and religion J. The pathetic representations of Prudentius 
were less effectual than the generous boldness of Telemachus, 
an Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to mankind 
than his life §, The Romans were provoked bv the interrup- 
tion of their pleasures; and the rash monk, who had descended 
into the arena, to separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed 
under a shower of stones. But the madness of the people 
soon subsided ; they respected the memory of Telemachus, 
who had deserved the honours of martyrdom; and they sub- 
mitted, without a murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which 
abolished for ever the human sacrifices of the amphitheatre. 
The citizens, who adhered to the manners of their ancestors, 

# On the curious, though horrid, subject of the gladiators* consult the 
two books of the Saturnalia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian , is inclined 
to excuse the practice of antiquity (tom. iii. p. 483-— 545.)* 

t Cod. Theodos. 1, xv. tit. \ii. leg, i. 'The Commentary of Godefroy 
affords large materials (tom. v. p. 30t>\) for the history of gladiators. 

if Seethe peroration of Prudentius (inS)mmach. 1. ii. 1121 — 113J.), 
who had doubtless read the eloquent invective of Lactantius (Divin. Institut, 
1. vi. c, 20.). The Christian apologists have not spared these bloody games, 
which were introduced in the religious festivals of Paganism. 

§ Theodoret, 1. v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St. Telemachus. 
Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only 
monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. * 
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might perhaps insinuate, that the last remains of a martial 
spirit were preserved in this school of fortitude, which accus- 
tomed the Romans to the sight of blood, and to the contempt 
of death: a vain and cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by 
the valour of ancient Greece, and of modern Europe * ! 

The recent danger, to which the person of the emperor had 
been exposed in the defenceless palace of Milan, urged him 
to seek a retreat in some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where 
he might securely remain, while the open country was covered 
by a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast of the Hadriatic, 
about ten or twelve miles from the most southern of the seven 
mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient 
colony of Ravenna! , which they afterwards resigned to the 
natives of Umbria. Augustus, who had observed the oppor- 
tunity of the place, prepared, at the distance of three miles 
from the old town, a capacious harbour, for the reception of 
two hundred and fifty ships of war. This naval establishment, 
which included the arsenals and magazines, the barracks of 
the troops, and the houses of the artificers, derived its origin 
and name from the permanent station of the Roman fleet; the 
intermediate space was soon filled with buildings and inhabi- 
tants, and ihe three extensive and popular quarters of Raven- 
na gradually contributed to form one of the most important 
cities of Italy. The principal canal of Augustus poured a 
copious stream of the waters of the Po through the midst of 
the city, to the entrance of the harbour ; the same waters were 
introduced into the profound ditches that encompassed the 
walls; they were distributed, by a thousand subordinate ca- 
nals, into every part of the city, which they divided into a 
variety of small islands; the communication was maintained 
only by tlie use of boats and bridges ; and the houses of Ra- 

* Crudele gladiatonun spectaculum et inhumanum normullis viileri solet 
et hand scio an ita sit, ut nunc sit. Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. He faintly 
censqres the abuse , and warmly defends the use , of these sports; oculis nulla 
poterat esse fortior contra dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (epist. vii.) 
shews the feelings of a man. 

f This account of Ravenna is drawn from Strabo (I. v. p. 327.), Pliny 
fin. 20.), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 1 sh/Sew*, p. (35 1 . edit. Berk£l.)* 
Claudian (in vi Cons. Honor, 494, &c.), Sidonius ApoUinaris (l. i. epist. 5* 
8.), Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 29.), Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. 1 . c. 1. 
d. 309. edit. Louvre), and Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 301— 3Q7.) % 
Vet I still want a local antiquarian, and a good topographical map. 
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venna, whose appearance may be compared to that of Venice, 
were raised on the foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent 
country, to the distance of many miles, was a deep and im- 
passable morass ; and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, might be easily guarded, or 
destroyed, on the approacli of an hostile army. These mo- 
rasses were interspersed, however, with vineyards; and though 
the soil was exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed 
a more plentiful supply of wine than of freshwater*. The 
air, instead of receiving the sickly, and almost pestilential, 
exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was distinguished, 
like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure 
dnd salubrious ; and this singular advantage was ascribed to 
the regular tides of the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, 
interrupted the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and 
floated, every day, the vessels of the adjacent country into 
the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea has left 
the modern city at the distance of four miles from the Hadri- 
atic ; and as early as the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
aera, the port of Augustus was converted into pleasant or- 
chards; and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground where 
the Roman fleet once rode at anchor f. Even this alteration 
contributed to increase the natural strength of the place; and 
the shallowness of the water was a sufficient barrier against the 
large ships of the enemy. This advantageous situation was 
fortified by art and labour; and in the twentieth year of his 
age, the emperor of the West, anxious only for his personal 
safety, retired to the perpetual confinement of the walls and 
morasses of Ravenna. The example of Honorius was imitated 
by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, and afterwards the 

* Martial (epigram iii. 50 *, 57 .) plays on the trick of the knave, who had 
sold him wine instead of water; but he seriously declares, that a cistern at 
Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius complains that the 
town is destitute of fountains and aqueducts; and ranks the want of fresh 
water among the local evils, such as the croaking of frogs, the stinging of 
gnats, &c. J 3 

f The fable of Theodore and Ilonoria, which Dryden has so admirably 
transplanted from Bocaccio (Giornata, iii. novell. viii.) was acted in the 
wood of Chiassi , a corrupt word from Classis , the naval station, which, 
with the intermediate road or suburb, the Via C&saris, constituted th« 
triple city of Ravenna. 
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Exarchs, who occupied the throne and palace of the emperors; 
and, till the middle of the eighth century, Ravenna was con- 
sidered as the seat of government, and the capital of Italy *. 

The fears of Honorius were not without foundation, nor 
were his precautions without effect. While Italy rejoiced in 
her deliverance from the Goths, a furious tempest was excited 
among the nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresistible 
impulse, that appears to have been gradually communicated 
from the Eastern extremity of the continent of Asia. The 
Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by the learned 
industry of the present age, may be usefully applied to reveal 
the secret and remote causes of the fall of the Roman empire. 
The extensive territory to the north of the great wall, was 
possessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sien- 
pi; who were sometimes broken into independent tribes, and 
sometimes re-united under a supreme chief ; till at length 
styling themselves Topa , or masters of the earth, they ac- 
quired a more solid consistence, and a more formidable power. 
The Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern 
desert to acknowledge the superiority of their arms; they in- 
vaded China in a period of weakness and intestine discord; 
and these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of 
the vanquished people, founded an Imperial dynasty, which 
reigned near one hundred and sixty years over the northern 
provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before they 
ascended the throne of China, one of the Topa princes had 
enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, renowned 
for his valour; but who was tempted, by the fear of punish- 
ment, to desert his standard, and to range the desert at the 
head of an hundred followers. This gang of robbers and out- 
laws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Geougen ; and their heredi- 
tary chieftains, the posterity of Mogo the slave, assumed their 
rank among the Scythian monarchs. The youth of Toulun, 
the greatest of his descendants, was exercised by those mis- 
fortunes which are the school of heioes. He bravely strug- 

* From the year 404, the dates of the Theodosian Code become sedea* 
tary at Constantinople and Ravenna, bee Godefroy’s Chronology of the 
Laws, tom. i. p. 148, &c. 
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gled With adversity, broke the imperious yoke of the Top*# 
and became the legislator of his nation, and the conqueror of 
Tartary. His troops were distributed into regular bands of 
an hundred and of a thousand men; cowards were stoned to 
death; the most splendid honours were proposed as the re* 
ward of valour; and Toulun, who had knowledge enough to 
despise the learning of China, adopted only such arts and in- 
stitutions as were favourable to the military spirit 6f his go- 
vernment. His tents, which he removed in the winter season 
t<j a more southern latitude, were pitched, during the sum- 
mer, on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conquests 
stretched from Corea far beyond the river Irtish. He van- 
quished, in the country to the north of the Caspian sea, the 
nation of the Ihuis; and the new title of K/hin, or Cagan , 
expressed the fame and power which he derived from this me- 
morable victory*. 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, 
as it passes from the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark 
interval which separates the extreme limits of the Chinese, 
and of the Roman, geography. Vet the temper of tiie Bar- 
barians, and the experience of successive emigrations, suffi- 
ciently declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed by th© 
arms of the Gcougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an 
insulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine were al- 
ready occupied by their kindred tribes ; and their hasty flight, 
which they soon converted into a bold attack, would more 
naturally be directed towards the rich and level plains, through 
which the Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea. The North 
must again have beet) alarmed, and agitated, by the invasion 
of the Huns; and the nations who retreated before them, must 
have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of Ger- 
many f. The inhabitants of those regions, which the ancients 
have assigned totheSuevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, 
might embrace the resolution of abandoning to the fugitives of 
&armatia, tiieir woods and morasses ; or at least of discharging 


* See M. deGuignes, Ilist. des Huns, tom. i. p. 179 — 189. torn. ii. p. 
295. 334 — 338. 

t Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. iii. p. 182.) has observed an emi- 
gration from the Palus Maeotis to the north of Germany, which he ascribes* 
to famine. But his views of ancient history are strangely darkened by ig- 
norance and error. 
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lijeif sup^i-flucu^jpajjjjMM^iot) the provinces of ^bel^i^rfna- 
pire *. About’ four years after the victorious T^wlo^,^sW!S»“ 
sumed the title of Khan of the Gecrogen, another Barbarian, 
the haughty Iijiodogast, or Radagaisus f> inarched from the 
northern extremities of Germany almost to the gates of Rome, 
ajud left the remains of his armv to achieve the destruction of 

V ' ’ r y * 4 

the West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, 
formed the strength of this mighty ho*t ; but the Alarfi, who 
had found an hospitable reception in their new seats, added 
their active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the Germans * 
and the Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the standard 
of Radagaisus, that, by some historians, he has been styled 
the King of the Goths. Twelve thousand warriors, distin- 
guished above the vulgar by their noble birth, or their valiant 
deeds, glittered in the van J ; and the whole multitude, which 
was not less than two hundred thousand lighting men, might 
be increased, by the accession of women, of children, and of 
slaves, to the amount of four hundred thousand persons. This 
formidable emigration issued from the same coast of the Bal- 
tic, which had poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and 
Teutanes, to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the re- 
public. After the departure of those Barbarians, their native 
countrj*, which was marked by the vestiges of their greatness, 
long ramparts, and gigantic moies§, remained, during some 
ages, a vast and dreary solitude; till the human species was 
renewed by the powers of generation, and the vacancy was 
filled by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations who now 
usurp an extent of land, which they are unable to cultivate, 
would soon be assisted by the industrious poverty of their 

* Zosimus ( 1 . v. p. 331.) uses the general description of the nations be- 
yond the Danube and the Rhine. Their situation, and consequently their 
names, are manifestly shewn, even in the Various epithets Which each an- 
cient writer may have* casually added. ' 

f The name of Rbadagast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in 
Mecklenburgh). A hero might naturally assume the appellation of his tu- 
telar god ; but it is not probable that the Barbarians should worship an un- 
succesto hero. See Mascou, Hist, of the Gerrpans, viti. 14. 

• t OlympiodoAis^apud Photium, p. 180.) uses Hie Greek word Owrymm ; 
which does not convey any precise i>dea. I suspect that they were th$ prin- 
ce! and nobles, with their faithful companion^; the knights with their 
squires,, as they would have been styled some ceftturies afterwards. 

§ Tacit, de Moribus Germanorum, c. 37. ' 

Vqu IV. ‘ ''' tJ 
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neighbours, if the government of Europe did not protect the 
claims dominion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was, in that age, so imper- 
fect *rtd precarious, that the revolutions of the North might 
escape the knowledge of the conn of Ravenna ; till the dark 
cloud, which was collected along the coast of the Baltic, 
burst in thunder upon the banks of the Upper Danube. The 
emperor of the West, if his ministers disturbed his amuse- 
ments by the news of the impending danger, was satisfied 
with being the occasion, and the spectator of the war *. The 
safetj 7 of Rome was intrusted to the counsels, and the sword, 
of Stilicho ; but such was the feeble and exhausted state of 
the empire, that it was impossible to restoregthe fortifications 
of the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the inva- 
sion of the Germans f. The hopes of the vigilant minister of 
Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy. He once 
more abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed 
the new levies, which were rigorously exacted, and pusillani- 
mously eluded ; employed the most efficacious means to arrest, 
or allure, the deserters ; and offered the gift of freedom, and 
of t*vo pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would enlist];. By 
these efforts he painfully collected, from the subjects of a great 
empire, an army of thirty or forty thousand men, which, in 
the days of Scipio or Camillas, would have been instantly 
furnished N by the free citizens of the territory of Rome§. The 


- Cujus agendi 


Spectator vel causa fui. 

... . , . YT Claudian, vi Cans. Hon. 439. 

is the modest language of Hononus, in speaking of the Gothic war, which 

he had seen somewhat nearer. 

K p ' 3 2 trans P orts th ? war » and the victor}' of Stilicho, 
5*22“/“ D “ ube ; A r str me error, which is awkwardly tad imperfectly 
byreadmg Af^ror^po, (Tillemont, Hist, des Erop. tofru v. p. 
807.). lh good policy, we must use the service of Zosimus, without es- 
teeming or trusting him. 

J. 1 vii- tit. xiu. leg. 16. the date of this law (A. D. 

18.) satisfies me, as it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. p.387.), of 
the true year of the invasion of Badagaisus. Tillemont, Pagi, and Mura- 

the city could not have sent , fofth under Augustus (Livy vii. 25) This 
q5eu. raUW may pUZ2le aa anti ^ uai y* it i* clearly explained byMoBtes- 
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thirty legion^ of Stilicho were reinforced by a large body of 
Hgrharian auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani were peja^nally at- 
tached to his service; and the troops of Huns and of Cfoths, 
who marched under the banners of their native princes, Hul- 
din and Sarus, were animated by interest and resentment to 
oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the con- 
federate Germans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the 
Po, and the Aponnine ; leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
palace of Honorius, securely buried among the marshes of 
Ravenna; and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems 
to have avoided a decisive battle, till he had assembled his 
distant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or de- 
stroyed; and tbfe siege of Florence*, by Radagaisus, is one 
of the earliest events in the history of that celebr ated republic ; 
whose firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fury of the 
Barbarians. The senate and people trembled at their ap- 
proach within an hundred and eighty miles of Rome; and 
anxiously compared the danger which they had escaped, witli 
the new perils to which they were exposed. Alaric was a 
Christian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined army ; who 
understood the laws of war, who respected the sanctity of 
treaties, and who had familiarly conversed with the subject! of 
the empire in the same camps, and the same churches. The 
savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, 
and even the language, of the civilized nations of the South. 
The fierceness of his temper was exasperated by cruel super- 
stition ; and it was universally believed, that he had bound 
himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the city into a heap of 
stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the 
Homan senators, on the altars of those gods, who were ap- 
peased by human blood. * The public danger, which should 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, displayed the incu- 
rable madness of religious faction. The oppressed votaries of 

* Machiavel has explained, at least as"a philosopher, the origin of Flo- 
rence, which insensibly descended, for the benefit of trade, from the rock 
of Faesula; to the banks of the Amo (Istoria Florentin. tom. i. 1. it. p. SC. 
Lcmdra, 1747.). The Triumvirs sent a colony to Florence, winch, under 
Tiberius (Tacit. Anna!, i* 79.), deserved the reputation and name of a 
flourishing city. See Clover. ItaL Antiq, tom. i. p. 507, See, 

U 2 
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Jupiter and Mercury respected, in the implacable enemy of 
Rome, the character of a devout Pagari; loudly declared, 
that they were more apprehensive of the sacrifices, than of 
the arms, of Radagaisus; and secretly rejoiced in the calami- 
ties of their country, which condemned the faith of their 
Christian adversaries *. 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity; and the faint- 
ing courage of the citizens was supported only by the autho- 
rity of St. Ambrose; who had communicated, in a dream, 
the promise of a speedy deliverance f. On a sudden, they 
beheld, from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, who ad- 
vanced, with his united force, to the relief of the faithful city; 
and who soon marked that fatal spot for the gjrave of the Bar- 
barian host. The apparent contradictions of those writers 
who variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be recon- 
ciled, without offering much violence to their respective testi- 
monies. Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately con- 
nected by friendship and religion, ascribes this miraculous 
victory to the providence of God, rather than to the valour of 
man};. They strictly exclude every idea of chance, or even 
of bloodshed ; and positively affirm, that the Romans, whose 
camp was the scene of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the dis- 
tress of the Barbarians, slowly expiring on the sharp and bar- 
ren ridge of the hills of Facsulae, which rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion, that not a single 
soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even wounded, 
may be dismissed with silent contempt ; but the rest of the 
narrative of Augustin and Orosius is consistent with the state 
of the war, and the character of Stilicho. Conscious that he 

* Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who worshipped Thor and Woden, was 
very different from the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. The accomodating 
temper of Polytheism might unite those various and remote deities ; but the 
genuine Romans abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 

t Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 50.) relates this story, which he received 
from the mouth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet 
the archbishop soon ceased to take an active part in the business of the 
world, and never became a popular saint. ' 

% Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, v. #}. Orosius, 1. vii\ c. 37. p. 567— 57 }, 
The two friends wrote in Africa, ten or twelve years after the victory ; and 
their authority is implicitly followed by Isidore of Seville (in Chron. p. 7 13. 
edit. Grot.). How many interesting facts might Orosius have inserted m 
the vacant space which is devoted to pigus nonsense ! 
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commanded die last army of die republic, his prudencfc would 
not expose it, in ’the open field, to the, headstrong ftiry of the 
Germans. The method of surrounding the enem)^ with strong 
lines of circumvallation, which he had twice employed against 
the Gothic king, Was repeated on a larger scale, and with mom 
considerable effect. The examples of Caesar must haVe beefr 
familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman warriors; and the 
fortifications of Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four 
castles, by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteeu miles, af- 
forded the model of an intrenchment which might confine, 
and starve, the most numerous host of Barbarians *. The 
Roman troops had less degenerated from the industry, than 
from the valour of their ancestors; and if the servile and la- 
borious work offendeiL the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany 
could supply many trUusancF peasants, who would labour, 
though, perhaps, they would not fight, for the salvation of 
their native country. The imprisoned multitude of horses 
and men + was gradually destroyed by famine, rather than by 
the sword; but the Romans were exposed, during the progress 
of such an extensive work, to the frequent attacks' of an im- 
patient enemy. The despair of the hungry Barbarians would 
precipitate them against the fortifications of Stilicho; the ge- 
neral might sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave auxili- 
aries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camp of the Ger- 
mans; and these various incidents might produce the sharp 
and bloody conflicts which dignify the narrative of Zosimtis, 
and the Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus %. A season- 
able supply of men and provisions had been introduced into 

* Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Caesar 
Ducit opus: pandit fossas, turritaque summis 
Disponit castella jugis, magnoque recessu 
Amplexus lines; saltus nemorosaque tesqua 
Et silvas, vast&que feras indagine claudit. 

Yet the simplicity of truth (Caesar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 44.) is fat greater than 
the amplifications of Lucan (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29 — 63.). 

t The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, u In arido et aspero montis 
“ jiigo “ in qnum ac parvum verticem,” are not very suitable to the en- 
campment of a great army. But Faesulae, only three miles from Florence, 
might afford space for the head-quarters of Radagamis, and wduld be com- 
prehended within the circuit. -of the Roman lines. 

t See Zosiinqs, I, v. p. 331. a*d the Chronicles of Prosper and M&rcel- 
lipus. * 
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the walls of Florence ; and the famished host pf Radagaistis 
was in its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many 
warlike nations, after the loss of his bravest warriors, was re- 
duced to confide either in the faith of a capitulation, or in the 
clemency of Stilicho *• But the death of the royal captive, 
who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the triumph of 
Rome and of Christianity ; and the short delay of his execu- 
tion was sufficient to brand the conqueror with the guilt of 
cool and deliberate cruelty +. The famished Germans, who 
escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold as slaves, at the 
contemptible price of as many single pieces of gold : but the 
difference of food and climate swept away great numbers of 
those unhappy strangers; and it was observed that the inhu- 
man purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits of their labour, 
were soon obliged to provide the exp4|Sfce of their interment. 
Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of his success ; 
and deserved, a second time, the glorious title of Deliverer 
of Italy X . 

The fame of the victory, and more especially of the mira- 
cle, has encouraged a vain persuasion that the whole army, 
or rather nation, of Germans, who migrated from the shores 
of the Baltic, miserably perished under the walls of Florence, 
Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, of his brave 
and faithful companions, and of more than one-third of the 
various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Bur- 
gundians, who adhered to the standard of their general §. 
The union of such an army might excite our surprise, but the 

causes of separation are obvious and forcible; the pride of 
% 

* Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180.) uses an expression 
(Kgomrcupo-KTo') which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, and 
render Stilicho still more criminal. The paulisper detent us, deinde inter* 
fectus, of Orosius, is sufficiently odious. 

f Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Agag and 
the Amakkites, without a symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is 
less detestable than the cool unfeeling historian. 

t And Claudian’s muse, was she asleep? had she been ill paid? Me* 
thinks the seventh consulship of Honorius (A. D. 407.) would have fur- 
nished the subject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered that the state 
cmid no Jouger be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, Camiftus, and Marius) 
might have been worthily surnamed the fourth founder of Rome. 

? A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, “ In tres parte*, per di * 
versos principcs, divisns exercitus,” reduces the miracle of Florence, and 
connects the history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. ” 
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$>irth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy of toramand, the 
impatience of subordination, and the obstinate Conflict of 
opinions, of interests, and of passions, among so many kings 
and warriors, who were untaught to yield, or to obey. After 
the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, 
which must have exceeded the number of one hundred thou* 
sand men, still remained in arms, between the Apennine and 
the Alps, or between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncer- 
tain whether they attempted to revenge tl»e death of their gfe- 
neral; but their irregular fury was soon diverted by the pru- 
dence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their inarch, and 
facilitated their retreat; who considered the safety of Rome 
and Italy as the great object of his care, and Irbo sacrificed, 
with too much indifference, the wealth and tranquillity of the 
distant provinces *. The Barbarians acquired, from the junc- 
tion of some Pannonian deserters, the knowledge of the 
country, and of the roads; and the invasion of Gaul, which 
Alaric had designed, was executed by the remains of the great 
army of Radagaisusf. 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes 
of Germany, who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their 
hopes were disappointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of 
inactive neutrality; and the Franks distinguished their zeal 
and courage in the defence of the empire. In the rapid pro- 
gress down the Rhine, which was the first act of the adminis- 
tration of Stilicho, he had applied himself, with peculiar at- 
tention, to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to 
remore the irreconcilable enemies of peace and of the repub- 
lic. Marcomir, one of their kings, was publicly convicted, 
before the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating the 

* Orosius and Jerom positively charge him with instigating the Invasion. 
c ‘ Ex citato a Stilichone gentes,” &c. They must mean vzdzrcctiy. He 
saved Italy at the expence of Gaul. 

t The count de Bust is satisfied, that the Germans who invaded Gaul 
were the tzvo-tkirds that yet remained of the army of Rad^gaisu?. See 
the liistoire Ancienne des reuples de PEurope (tom. vii. p. ,87. 121. Paris, 
1772,); an elaborate work, which 1 had not the advantage of perusing till 
the year 1777. As early as 177 1, 1 find the same idea expressed in a rctigfc 
draught of the present History. I have since observed a similar intimation, 
in Mascou (viii. 15.). Such agreement, without mutual communication, 
may add some weight to our common sentiment, 
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faith, of treaties. He was sentenced to a mild, but distant* 
exile, in the province of Tuscany ; and this degradation of 
the regal dignity was so- far from exciting the resentment of 
his subjects> that they punished with death the turbulent 
SunnOfr who attempted to revenge his brother; and maintained 
a dutiful allegiance to the princes, who were established qn 
the throne by the choice of Stilicho*. When the limits of 
Gaul and Germany were shaken by the northern emigration, 
the Franks bravely encountered the single force of the Van- 
dals; who, regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their Barbarian 
allies. They paid the penalty of their rashness; and twenty 
thousand Vandkls, with their king Godigisclus, were slain in 
the field of battle. The whole people must have been extir- 
pated, if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing to their re- 
lief, had not trampled down the infantry of the Franks; who, 
after an honourable resistance, were compelled to relinquish 
the unequal contest. The victorious confederates pursued 
their march, and on the last day of the year, in a season when 
the waters of the Rhine were most probably frozen, they en- 
tered , without opposition, the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alani, 
and the Burgundians, who never afterwards retreated, may 
be considered as the fall of the Roman empire in the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had so long 
separated the savage and the civilised nations of the earth, 
were from that fatal moment levelled with the ground f. 

While the peace of Germany was secured by the attach- 
ment of the Franks, aud the neutrality of the Alemanni, the 

* Provincia iiiissos 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Frungiu reges 
Quos dederis. 

Claudian (i Cone. Stil. I. i. 2:55, &c.) is dear and satisfactory. These kings 
of France are unknown to Gregory uf lours ; but the autltor of the Gesta 
-Fntncortim mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, and names the latter as the 
father of Pharamond (in tom. ii. p. 543.), He seems to write from good 
materials, which lie did not understand. 

- t SeeZosimus (l. vi. p. 373.), Orosius (l. vii. c. 40. p. 570.), and the 
Chronicles. Gregory of Tours (l. ii. c. 9. p. H>5. in the second volumes 
pf the Historians of France) has preserved a valuable fragment of Renatus 
♦Frofuturus Frigeridus> whose three names denote a Christian, a Roman sub- 
ject, and a Semi-barbarian, 
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Subjects df Rome, unconscious of then* approaching calami- 
ties, enjoyed the state of quiet and prosperity* which had sel- 
dom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and herds were 
permitted to graze in the pastures of the Barbarians ; their 
huntsmen penetrated, without fear or danger, into the dark- 
est recesfees of the HerCynian wood The banks of the 
Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tyber, with elegant 
houses* and well cultivated farms ; and if a poet descended 
the river, he might express his doubt, on which side was 
situated the territory of the Romans f. This scene of peace 
and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert; and the 
prospect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish tlie 
solitude of nature from the desolation of man. The flou- 
rishing city of Mentz was surprised and destroyed ; and 
many thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred in the 
church* Worms perished after a long and obstinate siege 5 
Strusburgh, Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, expe- 
rienced the cruel oppression of the German yoke; and the 
consuming flames of war spread from the banks of the 
Rhine over the greatest part of the seventeen provinces of 
Gaul. That rich and extensive country, as far as the ocean, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the Barbarians, 
who drove befere'thern, in a promiscuous crowd, the bishop, 
the senator, and the virgin, laden with the spoils of their 
houses and altars The ecclesiastics, to whom we are in- 
debted for this vague description of the public calamities, 
embraced the opportunity of exhorting the Christians to re- 
pent of the sms which had provoked the Divine Justice, and 
to renounce the perishable goods of a wretched and deceitful 

* Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 321, &c. ]. ii. 186,) describes the peace and 
prosperity of the Gallic frontier. The Abb£ Dubois (Hist. Critique, &c. 
tom. i. p. 174.) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of the Ardeunes) in- 
stead of Aibis; and expatiates on the danger of the Gallic cattle gr acin g 
beyond the Elbe. Foolish enough ! In poetical geography* the Elite, and 
the Hercynian, signify any river, or any wood, m Germany. Claudian is 
not prepared tor the strict examination of our antiquaries, 
t - ■ ; 11 1 1 Gemiuasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, qua sit ltoniana requirnt. 
t Jerom. tom. i. p. 93. See in the 1st vol. of the Historians of France, 
p. 777. 782. the proper extracts from the Carmen de Providential Divinfc, 
and Salvian. The anonymous poet was himself a captive, with his bishop 
and fellow-citizens, * 

Vol. IV. X 
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world. But as the Pelagian controversy # , which attempt* 
to sound the abyss of grace and predestination, soon became 
the serious employment of the Latin clergy; the Provident 
Which had decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of 
moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in the* imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes, and the mis- 
fortunes, of the suffering people, Were presumptuously com- 
pared with those of their ancestors ; and they arraigned the 
Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the oommon 
destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the infant portion of the 
human species. These idle disputants overlooked the invari- 
able laws of nature, which have connected peace with inno- 
cence, plenty With industry, and safety with valour* The 
timid and selfish policy of the court of Ravenna might recal 
the Palatine legions for the protection of Italy ( the remains 
of the stationary troops might be unequal to the arduous 
tisk; and the Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the un- 
bounded licence of spoil, to the benefits of a moderate and 
regular stipend. But the provinces of Gaul were filled with 
a numerous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in the 
defence of their houses, their families, and their altars, if 
they had dared to die, would have deserved to vanquish. 
The knowledge of their native country would hate enabled 
them to oppose continual and insuperable obstacles to the 
progress ot an invader ; and the deficiency of the Barbarians* 
in arms as w r ell as in discipline* removed the only pretence 
which excuses the submission of a populous country to the 
inferior numbers of a veteran army. When France was in- 
Vadedf by Charles the Fifth, he enquired of a prisoner* how * 
many days Paris might be distant from the frontier; “ Per* 

<f haps twelve, but they will be days of battle T,’’ such was 
the gallant answer which checked the arrogance of that am- 


* The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated A,D. 40a. was<to*>. 
demned, in the space of tea Jrears, at Home and Carthage. St. Augustin . 
fought and conquered : hut the Creek church was favourable to his adver- 
saries; and (what is singular enough) the people did not take any partin a 
dispute W'hich they could not understand. * 
t See the Memo ires de Guillaume du BeUnv, 1. 'i. In French, the origi- 
nal reproof i* less obvious, and more pointed, from the double sense of the 
wojd journk , which alike signifies, a day% travel, or a buijcte 
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bitious prince. The subjects of Honorius, Mpd Ahose of 
Francis L* were animated by a very different spiff t; and in 
less than two years, the divided troops of the savages of the 
Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly stated, \.ould appear 
contemptible, advanced, without a combat, to the foot of the 
Pyrengean mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, tlie vigilance 
of Stilicho had successfully guarded the remote island of 
Britain from her incessant enemies of the ocean, the moun- 
tains, and the Irish coast # . But those restless Barbarians 
could not neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, 
when the walls and stations of the province were stripped of 
the Roman troops. If any of the legionaries were permit- 
ted to return from the Italian expedition, their faithful report 
of the court and character of Honorius must have tended 
to dissolve the bonds of allegiance^and to exasperate the 
seditious temper of the British army. The spirit of revolt, 
which had formerly disturbed the age of Gallienus, was re- 
vived by the capricious violence of the soldiers; and the 
unfortunate, perhaps tiie ambitious, candidates, who were 
the objects of their choice, were the instruments, and at 
length the victims, of their passion +. Marcus was the 
first whom they placed on the throne, as the lawful ejgpperor 
of Britain, and °f the West. They violated, by the hasty 
murder of Matcus, the oath of fidelity which they had im- 
posed on themselves; and their disapprobation of his man- 
ners may seem to inscribe an honourable epitaph on his 
tomb. Grati f an was the next wfiom they adorned wph the 
diadem and tfie purple ; and, at tfie end of four 

* Claudian (i f Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 230.). It is supposed, that the Scots of 
Ireland ipvaded, by sea, the whole western coast of Britain : and some 
slight credit may be given c\en to Nennius and the Irish traditions (Carte’s 
Hist, pf England, yol. i. p. 100. Whitaker’s Genuine Histpryqf the Brw 
tons, p. 199.). The sixty-six lives gf St. Patrick, lyhich were extant in tlic 
ninth century, must hay.e contained as many thousand lies ; yet we may 
believe, that in one of these Irish inroads, the future rtpostle was led awny 
captive (Usher. Antiquit. Eccies. Briuum. p. 431. and Tillemont, Mem, 
Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 456. 782, ike.). 

+ Thc British usurpers a^ taken from Zosimus (1. vi. p. 371 — 375.). 
Prosius (1. vii. c. 40. p. 57^^77.). Olympiodoms (npud Photium, p. 180, 

1 81.), the ecclesiastical historians, and tnc Chronicles. The Latins ary 
iggprantof M^rcws, 

x§ 
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Gfatian experienced the fate of hjs predecessor. The me- 
mory of the great Constantine, whom the British legions 
had given to the church and to the empire, suggested the 
singular motive of their third choice. They discovered in 
the ranks a private soldier of the name of Constantine, aud 
their impetuous levity had already seated him on the throne, 
before they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight ot 
that glorious appellation *. Y et the authority of Constan-r 
tine was less precarious, and his government was more 
successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus and of 
Gratian. The danger of leaving his inactive troops ip those 
camps, which had been twice polluted with blood and sedi- 
tiou, urged him to attempt the reduction of the Western^ 
provinces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconsidera- 
ble force ; and after he had reposed himself some days, he 
summoned the cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke 
of the Barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
They obeyed the summons without reluctance. The neglect 
of the court of Ravenna had absolved a deserted people from 
the duty of allegiance; their gctual distress encouraged 
them to accept any circumstances of change, without ap- 
prehension, and, perhaps, with some degree of hope; and 
they might flatter themselves, that the troops, the' author- 
ity, and even the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his 
residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy country front 
the rage of the Barbarians. The first successes pf Constan- 
tine against the detached parties of the Germans, were 
magnified by the voice of adulation into splendid and deci- 
sive victories; which the re-union and insolence of the enemy 
soon reduced to their just value. His negociations procured 
a short and precarious truce ; and if some tribes of the 
Barbarians were engaged by the liberality of his gifts and 
promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these ex- 
pensive and uncertain treaties, instead of restoring the pristine 
vigour of the Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the 

* Cum in Constantino inconstant hm . . . Wcrorentur (Sidonius Anolli- 
nans, 1. v. epi<,t 9. p. 139. edit, secund. Sirmatk-}, Yet Sidonius m.-Lt be 
tempted, be to fair a puu, to stigmatise a prince, who had disgraced bis 
grandfather. ' 11 ^ t 
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taagesty of the prince, and to exhausewf»tyCt , JWiteine<fd# 
the treasures of the republic. Elated however tfitft this 
imaginary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into - 
the provinces of the South, to encounter a more ; pressing Mid 
personal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to lay thd* 
head of the rebel at the feet of the emperor Honorius ; arid' 
the forces of Britain and Italy were unworthily consumed in 
this domestic quarrel- After the loss of his two bravest 
generals, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of tfhom was 
slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful but treach- 
erous interview, Constantine fortified himself within the 
walls of Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked seven 
days'; and the Imperial army supported, in a precipitate 
retreat, the ignominy of puschasing a secure passage from, 
the freebooters and. outlaws Alps # . Those moun- 

tains now separated the dominions of two rival monarchs : 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were guarded by 
the troops of the empire, whose arms would have been more 
usefully .employed to maintain the Roman limits against the 
Barlwnans of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine 
might be justified by the proximity of danger; but his 
throne was noon established by the conquest, or rather sub- 
mission, of Spaip: which yielded to the influence of regular 
and habitual subordination, and received the laws and magis- 
trates of the Gallic prefecture. The only opposition wiiich 
was made to the authority of Constantine, proceeded not so 
much from the powers of government, or the spirit of the 
people, as from the private zeal and interest of the family of 
Theodosius. Four brothers f had obtained by the favour of 
their kinsman, the deceased emperor, an honourable rank, 
and ample possessions, in their native country : and the grate- 
ful ypuths resolved to risk those advantages in the service of 
his «o n * After an unsuccessful effort to maintain their 

* Brigaudae is the name which Zozimns apnlies to them; perhaps they 
deserved a less odious character (see Dubois, liist* Critique, tom. i. p. 2Q3* 
and thi* History, vol. ii. p f 121.). shall hear of them again. 

t Vcrmuinus, Didymti$ ? Theodosius, and Lagodujts, who, in modern courts, 
would be styled princes of the blood, were not distinguished by spay r aa fr 
or privileges above the rest of their icllow subjects. 
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ground at the head of the stationary troops of Lusitania, 
they retired to their eetatos ; where they armed and levied, 
their own expence, a considerable body of slaves and depen- 
dents, and boldly marched to occupy the strong posts of the 
fyreaaean mountains. This domestic insurrection alarmed 
and perplexed, the sovereign of Gaul and Britain ; and ho 
was compelled to negociate with some troops of Barbarian 
auxiliaries, for the service of the Spanish war. They were 
distinguished by the title of Honoriavs * ; a name which 
might have reminded them of their fidelity to their lawful 
/sovereign ; and if it should candidly be allowed that the 
Scott were influenced by any partial affection for a British 
prince, the Moors and the Marcomanni could be tempted 
only by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who distributed 
among the Barbarians tijpg^niilitary, and even the civil, 
honours of Spain, The nine bands of Honor in us, which 
may be easily traced on the e6tablislmient of the Western 
empire, could not exceed the number of five thousand men ; 
yet (his inconsiderable force was sufficient to terminate a 
war, which had threatened the power and safety, of Con- 
stantine. The rustic army of the Theodoiian family was 
surrounded and destroyed in the Pyrenees : two of the bro- 
thers had the good fortune to escape by sea to Italy, or the 
East; the other two, after an interval of suspence, were exe- 
cuted at Arles ; and if Honorius could remain insensible of 
the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected by the per- 
sonal misfortunes of his generous kinsman. Such were the 
feeble arms which decided the possession of the Western pro- 
vinces of Europe, from the wall of Antoninus' to the columns 
of Hercules. The events of peace and war have undoubt- 
edly been diminished by the narrow' and imperfect view of 
the historians of the times, who w'ere equally ignorant of thtf 
causes, and of. the effects, of the most important revolu- 
tions. But the total decay of the national strength had anni- 


* These Honoriani , or Htmormi, consisted of twp bands of Scots, or 
Attacotti, two of Moors, two of .Marcomanni, the Vittores, the Ascarii, and 
die Galltcsmi (Notitia Imperii, sect., xxxviii. edit. Lab.). They w ore part of 
die sixty-five Auxiita Palatma, und ape properly styled, u ir, rain*, 
by Zosnnus (J. vi. p. 374.). ’ * ” 
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Misted oven the istsfc resource of a despotic g ov«W ii clrt friatl 
due revenue of exhausted provinces couklno longer pMCharib 
tbe military service of a discontented and’ pusilfewanou* 
people. * > . 

The poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagte 
the victories of Polleotia and Verona, pursues the hasty 
retreat of Alaric, from the confines of Italy, with a horrid train 
of imaginary spectres, such as might hover over an army of 
Barbarians, which was almost exterminated by war, famine, 
and disease *. In the course of this unfortunate expedition, 
the king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a consider* 
able loss; and his harassed forces required an interval of 
repose to recruit their numbers, and revive their confidence. 
Adversity had exercised, and displayed, the genius of Alaric; 
and the fame of his valour invited to the Gothic standard the 
bravest of the Barbarian warriors ; who, from the Euxine to 
the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of rapine and conquest. 
He had deserved the esteem and he soon accepted the friend* 
ship, of Stiiicho himself. Renouncing the service of ther 
emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, witlfethe court of 
Ravenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, by which he wa9 
declared master-general of the Roman armies throughout 
the prefecture of Illyricum ; as it was claimed, according to 
the true and ancient limits, by the minister of Honorius +. 
The execution of the ambitious design, which was. either 
stipulated, or implied, in the articles of lire treaty, appears 
to have been suspended by the formidable irruption of Rada- 
gaisus; and the neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps 
be compared to the indifference of Caesar, who, in the conspi- 
racy of Catiline, refused either to assist, or to oppose, the 
enemy of the republic. After the defeat of the Vandals, 
Stiiicho resumed hi9 pretentions to the provinces of the 
East j appointed civil magistrates for the administration of 

* - Comitatur euntem 

Pallor, et atra fames; et suucialividus ora 
Lucius; et interni slridenus aginine rnorbi 

Claudian in ti Cons. lion. 331, &c. 
f These dark transactions are investigated by the Count de Buat (Hist, 
des Peuples de 1’Curope, tom. vii. c. iii. — viii. p. CD — S06.) whose laborious 
accuracy may sometimes fatigue a superficial reader* 
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©f tbs fioatKN j and declared has iw^btwtKfe 
jko.lead to tbs gsjtMiof Constantinopk, theijnitedarraiefciif 
the Romans and, of the Goths. The prudence, h®wever v t»f 
Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and his perfect knowledge 
•of the weakness of the state, may countenance the suspicion 
that domestic peace, rather than foreign conquest, was the 
object of his policy ; and that his principal care was to 
employ the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This 
design could not long escape the penetration of the Gothic 
king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a 
treacherous, correspondence with the rival courts ; who pro* 
traded, like a dissatisfied mercenary, his languid operations 
in Thessaly and Epirus, and who soon returned to claim die 
extravagant reward of hisr ineffectual services. From his 
camp near ^Etnona *, on the confines of Italy, he transmit* 
ted, to the emperor of the West, a long account of promises, 
of expences, and of demands; called for immediate satisfac- 
tion, and clearly intimated the ©consequences of a refusal. 
Yet if his conduct was hostile, his language was decent and 
dutiful. He humbly professed himself the friend of Stilicho^ 
and the soldier of Honorius; offered his person and his 
troops to march, without delay, against the usurper of Gaul, 
and solicited, as a permanent retreat for tbe Gothic nation, 
the possession of some vacant province of the Western 
empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, 
who laboured to deceive each other and the world, must for 
ewer have been concealed in the impenetrable darkness of the 
cabinet, if the debates of a popular assembly had not thrown 
some rays of light on the correspondence of Alaric and Stili- 
cho. The necessity of finding some artificial support for a 
government, which, from a principle, not of moderation, but 
of weakness, was reduced to negociate with its own subjects, 
had insensibly revived the authority of the Roman senate: 
and the minister of Honorius respectfully consulted the legis- 

• See Zosimns, 1, v. p. 334, 335. He interrupts his scanty narrative, to 
relate the fable of 11L mona, and of the ship Argo ; which was drawn over 
land from that place to the Iiadriatic. Soxoracn (1 viii. c, 25. 1. ix. c. 4.) and 
fcocratcs (1. vii. c. 1©.) cast a pule and doubtful li^ht ; and Orottitro (1. yii# c* 

S8> p. 571. is abominably partial. 
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lal5ve«tomdl of the republic. Stilicho assei»MdItl*fc»«Mte 
In the palace of the CaesarS; represented, in a studfedoM*- 
tion, the actual state of affairs ; proposed thedemsiaicfap'Cff 
the Gothic king, and submitted to their Consideration the 
■choice of peace ot war. The senators, as if they hid 
been suddenly awakened from a dream off four hundrdi 
years, appeared on this important occasion to be inspired by 
the courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their predeces- 
sors- They loudly declared, in regular speeches, or id tu- 
multuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the majesty 
of Rome, to purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce from 
a BatbaTian king ; and that, in the judgment of a magnani- 
mous people, the chance of turn was always preferable to the 
certainty of dishonour. The minister, whose pacific intent 
tions were seconded oftly by the Voices of a few servile ami 
venal followers, attempted, to allay the general ferment, by an 
apology for his own conduct, and even for the demands of 
the Gothic prince. “ The payment of a subsidy, which had 
“ excited the indignation of the Romans, ought not (such 
“ was the language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odi- 
44 ous light either of a tribute, or of a ransom, extorted by 
“ the menaces of a Barbarian enemy, Alaric had faithfully 
“ asserted the just pretensions of the republic to the provin- 
44 ces which were usurped by the Greeks of Constantinople: 

“ he modestly required the fair and stipulated recompence of 
" his services ; and if he had desisted from the prosecution 
“ of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the pe- 
“ remptory, though private, letters of the emperor himself. 

“ These contradictory orders (he would not dissemble the 
“ errors of his own family) had been procured by the inter- 
“ cession of Serena. The tender piety of his wife had been 
“ too deeply affected by the discord of the royal brothers, 

44 the sons of her adopted father ; and the sentiments of na- 
41 ture had too easily prevailed over the stem dictates of the 
<f public welfare." These ostensible reasons, which faintly 
disguise the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were 
supported by the authority of Stilicho ; and obtained , after a 
warm debate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. The 
tumult of virtue and freedom subsided; and the aum of fqur 
Vol. IV. V 
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thousand pounds of gold was granted, under the name of * 
subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the 
friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius alone, one 
of the most illustrious members of the assembly, still per-* 
sisted in his dissent; exclaimed with a loud voice, This 
** is not a treaty of peace, but of servitude and escaped 
the danger of such bold opposition by immediately retiring 
to the sanctuary of a Christian church. 

But the feign of Stilicho drew towards its end ; and the 
proud minister might perceive the symptoms of his approach- 
ing disgrace. The generous boldness of Lampadius had 
been applauded; and the senate, so patiently resigned to a 
long servitude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious 
and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still assumed the 
Dame and prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exaspe- 
rated by the partial affection of Stilicho for the Barbarians ; 
and the people imputed to the mischievous policy of the mi- 
nister, the public misfortunes, which were the natural conse- 
quence of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have 
continued to brave the clamours of the people, and even of 
the soldiers, if he could have maintained his domii, : on over 
the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful attachment 
of Honorious was converted into fear, suspicion, and hatted. 
The crafty Olympius f, who concealed his vices under the 
mask of Christian piety, had secretly undermined the bene- 
factor, by whose favour he was promoted to $ie honourable 
offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the un- 
suspecting emperor, who had attained the twenty-fifth year 
of his age, that he was without weight, or authority, in his 
own government; and artfully alarmed his timid and indo*- 

* Zosimus, L v. p. 338, 339. He repeats the words of Lampadius, as 
they were spoke in Latin, u Non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutis,” and 
then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 

t He came from the coast of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid office, 
bap/wfat & rjp* rtiatf ft rot; paurifawi; His actions justify his cha- 

racter, which Zosimus (1. v. p. 340.) exposes with visible satisfaction. Au- 
gustin revered the piety of Olympius, whom he styles a true son of the 
church (Baronius, Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 408. No. 19, &c. Tiilcmont, 
Meta. Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 467, 463.). But these praises, which the 
African saint so unworthily bestows, might proceed, as well from ignorance, 
as from adulation. 
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lent disposition by a lively picture of the designs of Stilicho^ 
who already meditated the death of his sovereign, with the 
ambitious hope of placing the diadem on the head of hissoit 
Eucherius. The emperor was instigated, by his new favour** 
ite, to assume the tone of independent dignity-; and the mi* 
nister was astonished to find, that secret resolutions were 
formed in the court and council, which were repugnant to his 
interest, or to his intentions. Instead of residing in the pa* 
lace of Rome, Honorious declared, that it was his pleasure 
to return to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On the first in* 
telligence of the death of his brother Arcadiua, he prepared 
to visit Constantinople, and to regulate, with the authority 
of a guardian, the provinces of the infant Theodosius *. The 
representation of the difficulty and expence of such a dis- 
tant expedition, checked this strange and sudden sally of 
active diligence f but the dangerous project of shewing the 
emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was composed of the 
Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, and his Barbarian 
auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable. The minister 
was pressed, by the advice of his confident Justinian, a Ro- 
man advocate, of a lively and penetrating genius, to oppose 
a journey so prejudicial to his reputation and safety. * His 
strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of 
Olympius ; and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself from 
the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny 
of the guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy 
of Stilicho; who announced his instructions to decimate the 
guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the merit of their 
pardon. After this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last 
time, the minister whom he now considered as a tyrant, and 
proceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia; where he wa$ 
received by the loyal acclamations of the troops who were 
assembled for the service of the Gallic war* On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, he pronounced, as he had been taught* 

t Zofcimus, 1. v. p. 358, 339. Sozomexi, L ix. $. 4. Stilicho offered to 
undertake the journey to Constantinople, that be might divert Hononu* 
from the vain attempt. The Eastern empire would not have obeyed) and 
could net have been conquered. 

y* 
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a military oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom thd 
charitable visits, and artful discourses, of Olympius had pre-* 
pared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first 
signal, they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the most illus- 
trious ofliaers of the empire; two Praetorian prefects, of 
Caul, and of Italy; two masters-general, of the cavalry, and 
infantry ; the master of the offices ; the questor, the treasu- 
rer, apd the count of the domestics. Many lives were lost; 
many houses were plundered : the furious sedition continued 
to rage till the close of the evening ; and the trembling em- 
peror, who was seen in the streets of Pavia, without his robes 
or diadem, yielded to the persuasions of his favourite ; con- 
demned the memory of the slaiu ; and solemnly approved 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. The intelli- 
gence of the massacre of Pavia filled the mind of Stilicho 
with just and gloomy apprehensions : and he instantly sum- 
moned, in the camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate 
leaders, who were attached to his service, and would be in- 
volved in his ruin. The impetuous voice of the assembly 
called aloud for arms, and for revenge ; to march without a 
moment’s delay, under the banners of a hero, whom they had 
so often followed to victory ; to surprise, to oppress, to extir- 
pate the guilty Olympius, and his degenerate Homans ; and 
perhaps to fix the diadem on the head of their injured gene- 
ral. Instead of executing a resolution, which might have 
been justified by success, Stilicho hesitated till he was irre- 
coverably lost. He was still ignorant of the fate of the em- 
peror; he distrusted the fidelity of his own party; and he 
viewed with horroF the fatal consequences of arming a crowd 
of licentious Barbarians, against the soldiers and people of 
Italy. The confederates, impatient of his timorous and 
doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and indignation. 
At the hour of midnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, Tenowned 
among the Barbarians themselves for his strength and valour, 
suddenly invaded the camp of his benefactor, plundered the 
baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
person, ,«nd penetrated to the tent, where the minister, pen- 
sive and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his situation. 
Stilicho escaped with difficulty from the sword of the Goths; 
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Mid, after issuing ft last and generous admonition. |o«thie citiea 
of Italy, to 6hut their gates against the Barbarians, his confix 
dence, or his despair, urged him to throw himself into Ra* 
venna, which was already in the absolute possession of his 
enemies. Olympius, who had assumed the dominion of Ho* 
noriu.s, was speedily informed, that his rival had embraced, as 
a suppliant, the altar of the Christian church. The base and 
cruel disposition of the hypocrite was incapable of pity es 
remorse; but he piously affected to elude, rather than to vio- 
late, the privilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with 
a troop of soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, before the 
gates of the church of Ravenna. The bishop was satisfied, 
by a solemn oath, that the Imperial mandate only directed 
them to secure the person of Stilicho ; but, as soon as the 
unfortunate minister had b# tempted beyond the holy 
threshold, he produced the warrant for his instant execution. 
Stilicho supported, with calm resignation, the injurious 
naipes ftf traitor and paricide ; repressed the unseasonable 
Zeal of his followers, whp were ready to attempt an ineffec- 
tual rpscue; and, with a firmness not unworthy of the last of 
the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the sword of He- 
facliau*. 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored 
the fortune of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall; and the 
most distant connection with the master-general of the 
West, which had so lately been a title to wealth and 
honours, was studiously denied, and rigorously punished. 
His family, united by the triple alliance with the family of 
Thepdo$ius, might envy the condition of the meanest pea- 
sant. The flight #f his sop Eucherius was intercepted ; and 
the death of that innocent youth soon followed the divorce 
of Thermantia, who filled the place of her sister Maria; and 
who, like Maria, had remained a virgin in the Imperial 
bed +. The friends of Stilicho, who had escaped the mas- 


* Zosimus (1. v. p. .136— St3.) has copiously, though pot clearly, related 
the disgrace and death of Stilicho. Olympic iprps (apud Phot. p. 177.), 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 38. p. 571, 573.), Sozomen (1. ix. c. 4-), and Phiiostorgius 
(1. xi. c. 3 . 1 . xii. c. 8.), afford supplemental hints. ^ 

t Zosimus, 1, v. p. 333. The marriage of a Christian with two sisters, 
scandalises Tillemont (Hist dcs Euipereurs, tom. v. p. 557. )■, who expects 
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saereat Pavia, ware persecuted by the implacable revenge cf 
©lympius ; and the most exquisite cruelty was employed to 
extort the confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious con-* 
spiraey*. They died in silence : their firmness justified the 
choice tind perhaps absolved the innocence of their pa-* 
Iron ; and the despotic power, which could take his life with- 
out a trial, and stigmatize his memory without a proof, has 
no jurisdiction over the impartial suffrage of posterity i*. 
The services of Stilicho are great and manifest ; his crimes, 
as they are vaguely stated in the language of flattery and 
hatred, are obscure, at least, and improbable. About four 
months after his death, an edict was published in the name 
of Hooorius, to restore the free communication of the two 
empires, which had been so long interrupted by th e public 
euemy£. The minister whoa® fame and fortune depended 
on the prosperity of the state, was accused of betraying 
Italy to the Barbarians ; whom he repeatedly vanquished at 
Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. Hix 
pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of his 
son Eucherius, could not have been conducted without pre- 
parations or accomplices ; and the ambitious father would not 
surely have left the future emperor, till the twentieth-year of 
his age, in the humble station of tribune of the notaries. 
Even the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the pialice of 
his rival. The seasonable, and almost miraculous, deliver- 
ance was devoutly celebrated by the applause of the clergy ; 
who asserted, that the restoration of idols, and the persecu- 
tion of the church, would have been the first measure of the 
reign of Eucherius. The son of Stilicho, however, was edu- 
cated Ut the bosom of Christianity, which his father hod 

f 

wi vain, that pope Innocent I. should have done something in the way, 
either of censure, or of dispensation. 

* Two of his friends are honourably mentioned (Zosimus, I. v. p. 9 46.): 
Feter, chief of the school of notaries, and the jjreat chamberlain Deuterium 
Stilicho had secured the bedr chamber ; and it is surprising, that, under a 
feeble prince, the bed-ebafober was not able to secure him. 

i Orosius (Jw vii. c. 28- p. 0? 1, 572.) seems to copy the false and furious 
manifestos, which were dispersed through the provinces by the new admi- 
nistration. 

1 See the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. xvi. leg. 1.1, ix. tit. xHiVleg. 
Stilicho is branded with the name of fr&do pubkeus^ who employed W 
*fcakh ; -ad omnem ditandq^ inguiet undamque Bar bur km* 
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unifdrmly frofeased,* * * § and tealously supported*. Sefcett® had 
borrowed her magnificent necklace from the statue of Vest ai*; 
and the Pagans execrated the memory of the sacrilegiowf 
minister, by whose order the Sybilline books, the oracle# of 
Rome, had been committed to the flames %. The pride and 
power of Stilicho constituted his real guilt. An honourabte 
reluctance to shed the blood of his countrymen, appears to 
have contributed to the success of his unworthy riv al and 
it is the last humiliation of the character of Honorius, that; 
posterity has ndt condescended to reproach him with his base 
ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and the support of 
bis empire. 

Among the train of dependents, whose wealth and dignity 
attracted the notice of their own times, our curiosity is exci- 
ted by the celebrated name of the poet Claudian, who enjoy- 
ed the favour of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin 
of his patron. The titular offices of tribune and notary 
fixed his rank in the Imperial court: he was indebted to the 
powerful intercession of Serena for his marriage with a very 
rich "heiress of the province of Africa §; and the statue of 
Claudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a monument 
of the taste, and liberality of the Roman senate After 

* Augustin himself is satisfied with the effectual laws, which Stilicho had 
enacted against heretics and idolaters ; and which are still extant in the 
Code. He only applies to Olympius for their confirmation (Baronius, An- 
il al. Eccles. A, D. 408. No. 19.). 

f Zosimus, 1. v. p. 35 1. We may observe the bad taste of the age, in 
dressing their statues with such awkward finery. 

X See Rutflius Numatianus(Itinerar. 1. ii. 41 — 60 ), to whom religious en- 
thusiasm has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise 
stripped the gold plates from the doors of the capitol, and read a prophetic 
sentence, which was engraven under them (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 352.). These 
are foolish stories.* yet the charge of impiety adds weight and credit to the 
praise which Zosimus reluctantly bestows, of his virtues. 

§ At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison ! ) all the parts of 
animated nature contributed their various gifts; and tlie gods themselves en- 
riched their favourite. Claudian had neither flocks, nor herds, nor vines, or 
olives. Hi* wealthy bride was heiress to them all* But he carried to 
Africa, a recommendatory letter from Serena, his Juno, and was made hap- 
py (Epiat, ii. ad Serenam). 

|| Claudian feels the honour like a man who Reserved it (in praefat Bell. 
Geti). The original inscription, on marble, was found at Home, in the fif- 
teenth century, in the house of Pomponius Latus. The statue of a poet, 
far superior to Claudian, should havo been erected, during his life-time, 
by the men of letters, his countrymen, and conteiiiporaries. It was a no* 
hie design J 
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the praises of Stilieho became offensive and criminal* Oau* 
dian was exposed to the enmity of* a powerful and onforgi- 
ritig courtier, whom he had provoked by the insolence of 
wit. He had compared* in a lively epigratri; the opposite 
Characters of two Pnetorian prefects of Italy ; he contrasts 
the innocent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes resigned 
the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to study ; with the 
interested diligence of a rapacious minister, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of unjust, or sacrilegious gain. i( How happy/' 
continues Claudian, “ how happy might it be for the people 
fr of Italy, if Mallius could be constantly awake, and if Ha- 
u drian would always sleep * !” The repose of Mallius was 
not disturbed by this friendly and gehtle admonition; but 
the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity of 
revenge, and easily obtained, from the enemies of Stilieho, 
the trifling sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The poet con- 
cealed himself, however, during the tumult of the revolution ; 
and, consulting the dictates of prudence rather thftfi of ho* 9 
nour, he addressed, in the form of an epistle, * suppliant 
and humble recantation to the offended prefect. He 
deplores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into 
which he had been hurried by passion and folly ; submits to 
the imitation of his adversary, the generous'examples of the 
clemeucy of gods, of heroes, and of lions : and expresses 
liis hope, that the magnanimity of Hadrian will not trample 
on a defenceless and contemptible foe, already humbled by 
disgrace and poverty ; and deeply wounded by the exile, the 
tortures and the death of his dearest friends f* Whatever 
might be the success of his prayer, or the accidents of his 
future life, the period of a few years levelled in the grave th$ 

* See Epigram xxx. 

Mallius mdulget somno noctesque diesque : 

Insomnis Phurius sacra, protuna, rapit. 

Omnibus, hoc, Italae eentes, exposcite votis 

Mallius ui vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 

Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his public life in Godcfroy. 
God. Theodos. tom. vi. p 564. Mallius did not always sleep. He compo- 
sed some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural philosophy 
(Claud, in Mali. Theodor, Cons. 61— 11?.). 

t See Ciaudian's first Epistle. Yet, in some places, an air of irony and 
indignation betrays his secret reluctance. 
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sunk it* obliti»% ^ae Cfain4iwi & *ejtd 
every country which has retained, or acquire^ tfie^npwt 
ledge of the Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits 
and his defects, ' ^|isin 

not either satisfy, or siienee, our neasoit, t • JU 
easy to produce a passage thflf d the, epithef of inW 
lime or pathetic; to select a verse, that melts" the heart, or 
enlarges the imagination. We should vainly seek, in the 
poems of Claudian, the happy invention, and artificial con- 
duct, of an interesting fable; or the just and lively represen- 
tation of the characters and situations of real life. For the 
service of his patron, he published occasional panegyrics and 
invectives : and the design of these slavish compositions en- 
couraged his propensity to exceed the limits of truth and 
nature. These imperfections, however, are compensated in 
some degree by the poetical virtues of Claudian. He was 
endowed with the rare and precious talent of raising the 
‘meanest, of adorning the most barren, and of diversifying 
the most similar, topics; his colouring, more especially in 
descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid; and he seldom fails 
to display, and even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy, an easy, and sometimes for- 
cible, expression ; and a perpetual flow of harmonious ver- 
sification, To these commendations, independent of any 
accidents of time and place, we must add the peculiar merit, 
which Claudian derived from the unfavourable circumstan- 
ces of his birth. In the decline of arts, and of empire, a 
native of Egypt *, who had received the education of a 
Greek, assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use, and abso- 
lute command, of the Latin language + ; soared above the 

• * National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard^ But the 

first epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabncius, Bib, 
liot. Latin, tom. iii. p. 191 — 203, edit. Ernest,). 

f His first Latin verses were composed daring the consulship of Probinus, 
A.D. 395. 

Romanos bibimus primum, te console, fbnt^, 

Et Lati« cessit Graia Thalia togas. 

Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Latin poet had 
composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anastarbus, Benrtus, Nice, 
&c It is more easy to supply die loss of good poetry, than of authentic 
history. 

Vol.IV. Z ' 
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heeds of his feeble eosteojwnries; and placed himself, 
after eo interval of three handled years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome* 




*.Vh ) jdtow him to contend w»fl» die five heroje 
:ius, virpl, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. H*s patron is the accoro- 
courtier Bakhasar Castigftone. His admirers arenameroot and pas- 
*i9f#fa ¥et the rigid critics rypiw*ch the erotic ft* duwer^ which 
sj>rin| too luxuriantly inhisLatian soil 



CHAP. XXX!. 

Invation of Italy by Alaric.-—Mamitrs of the Rtmdn Be-* 
note Wtd PcOpie^RoMC it thrice bcticged, And at iengtA 
pittageS by mr VhtMMtkatBof JMie.*- The G*thi 
evacuate Italy.^-Tall of Comtantim.—^GaUl and Spain 
Art occupied by the BaTbariant.~~Inekpendenee of jBW*s 
tain. 

Th E incapacity of a weak and distracted government 
may often assume the appearance, and produce the effects, of 
a treasonable correspondence with the public enemy. If 
Alaric himself had been introduced into the council of Ra- 
venna, he would probably have advised the same measures 
which w^mpetuaiiy pursued by the ministers of Honorius *. 
The kiiM|;Of die Goths would have conspired, perhaps with 
some reluctance, to destroy the formidable adversary, by 
vtuoae arms, in Italy, as well as in Greece, he had been twice 
overthrows. Their active and interested hatred laboritw^y 
accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great Stiiicho. The 
valour of Sams, bis fame in arms, and his personal, -or here* 
dit&ry, influence over the confederate Barbarians, could re- 
commend him only to the friends of their country, who despi- 
sed, or detested, the worthless characters of Turpilio, V aranes, 
and Vigilandus. By the pressing instances of the new favour- 
ites, these generals, unworthy as they had shewn themselves 
of the name of nldhraf, were promoted to the c omm a n d 
of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the domestic troop* 
The Gothic piiaoe would have subscribed with pleasure the 
edict which the fanaticism of Qlympius dictated to die sitae* 
,ple and devout emperor. Honorius excluded aU persons, 
who were adverse to the Catholic church, from holding any 

* The series of events, ftwj the dead* ef StUkha, to the atrivd of Ala- 
ric before Home, can oaly be found m Zositnas, tapi Ut ■« t l ft 
t The expression of Zoshbus it Itrong sad lively, eampputfu V* »we 
ns *styu*K MMtrttH, sidficfoat to excite the arattwptof nemOuf. 

2 « 
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office in the state; obstinately rejected the service of all 
those who dissented from his religion ; and rashly disquali- 
fied many of his bravest end rnpst skilful officers, who ad- 
hered to the Pagan worship, or who had imbibed the opini- 
ons ofArianisirt*. These measures, so advantageous to an 
enemyrAlaric would have approved, and inight^arbaps have 
suggested; .but it may seep doubtful, whether the Barbarian 
fooW have promoted his, interest at the expenee of the in- 
human and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the 
direction, or at least with the connivance, of the Imperial 
ministers. The foreign auxiliaries, who had been attached 
to the person of Stilicho, lamented his death ; but the desire 
of revenge was checked by a natural apprehension for the 
safety of their wives and children ; who were detained as 
hostages in the strong cities of Italy, where they hadlifcewise 
deposited their most valuable effects. At the same hour, and 
as if by a common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted 
by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre hod pillage, 
which involved, in promiscuous destruction, the families and 
fortunes of the Barbarians. Exasperated by such ah injury, 
which might have awakened the tamest and most servile 
dpftrit, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards the 
gamp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue, with just 
and implacable war, the perfidious nation, that hnd so basely 
violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent conduct 
of the ministers of Houorius, the republic lost the assistance, 
and deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand, of her bravest 
soldiers: and the weight of that formidable army, which 
alone might have determined the event of the war, was 
transferred from the scale of the Romans into, that of the 
Goths. ■ 4 . 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the 
Gothic king maintained his superior.ascendant over an enemy, 
whose seeming changes proceeded from the total- want of 
counsel and design. From his camp, on the confines of 

* Eos am catholic® sect® sunt inimici, intra p&latium militare prohibe- 
mus. Nollus nobis sit aliqu& rations conjunctus, qui a nobis fide et religi- 
on® dtsoowiai. Cod. Theodos. L xvi. dt. v. leg. 42. and 0 odefroy’s Com- 

mentary, toyfa vi, p. tfkL This law was applied in die utmost latiu«fc> and 

rigorously executed. Zosimus, 1. v. p. 364. 1 " 
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Italy, Aterks attentively observed the rasrelatuMlB 
pafctoe, watched the progress of faction and <tisoptitertfc,d»* 
poised the hostile aspect of a Barbarian invader, and as 9 »* 
tried the. mom popular appearance of the friend and allyt of 
the greatSttticho; to whom virtue*, when they were -00 
longer formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sincere 
praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the maloontettta, 
who urged the king of tlie Goths to. invade Italy* was enfbr* 
ced by a lively sense of his personal injuries ; and lie might 
speciously complain, that the Imperial ministers still delayed 
and fluded the payment of the four thousand pounds of 
gold ; which had been granted by the Roman senate, either to 
reward his services, or to appease his fury. His decent firm- 
ness was supported by an sgptful moderation, which contribu- 
ted to the success of his designs. He required a fair and rea- 
sonable satisfaction ; but he gave the strongest assurances, 
that, as soon a& he had obtained it, he would immediately 
retire. He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless 
JEtius and Jason; the. sons of two great officers of state, 
were sefflt ashytages to his camp: but he offered to deliver, 
in ewchmige, several of the noblest youths of tire Gothic 
nation. The modesty of Alaric was interpreted, by .the 
ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness 
and fear. They disdained either to negociate a treaty, or to 
assemble an army; and with a rash confidence, derived 
only from their ignorarice of the extreme danger, irretrieva- 
bly wasted the decisive moments of peace and war. While 
they expected, in sullen silence, that the Barbarians should 
evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and rapid 
marches^ passed the Alps and the Po; hastily pillaged the 
cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which 
yielded to his arms; increased his forces by the accession of 
thirty thousand auxiliaries,* and, without meeting a single 
enemy in the field, advanced a|far as the edge of the morass 
which protected the impregnable residence of the emperor of 
the West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ra- 
venna, the prudent leader of the Goths p|oceeded to Rimini, 
stretched his ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
and meditated the conquest of the audent mistress of the 
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world. An Italian hermit, whose seel end etoetky werf 
respected by the Barbarian* themselves, encountered the vic- 
torious monarch, wwl boldly denouncedthe indignation of bea» 
Yen against the oppressors of the egrth : but the smut himself 
was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Ahartc, the! 
he felt e secret and preternatural impulse, which directed! 
and even compelled, his march to the gates of Rome. He 
felt, that hit genius and his fortune were equal to the most 
arduous enterprises ; and the enthusiasm which he comma* 
tikated to the Goths, insensibly removed the popular, and 
almost superstitious, reverence of the nations for the majesty 
of -the Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes of 
spoil, followed the course of the FlaminiaB way, occupied 
the unguarded passes of the Apounine *, descended into the 
rich plains of Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the 
banks of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and 
devour the milk-white oxen, which had l>een so long reser* 
ved for the use of Roman triumphs f. A lofty situation, 
and a seasonable tempest of thunder and lightning, preserved 
the little city of Narni ; but the king of the Qoths, despising 
the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated vigour^ apd 
after he had passed through the stately arches, adorned wife 
the spoils of Barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the 
walls of Rome$. 

During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the 
seat of empire had never been v iolated by the presence of a 


* Addison (see his Works, vol. ii. p. 54. edit. BasbcrviUe) has given a ve- 
ry picturesque description of the road through the Apennine. TheGotb* 
were not at leisure to Observe the beauties of the prospect ; buttbej were 
pleased to find that the Sain Interctsa, a narrow passage whit&.’Ve«fW«a* 
bud cut through the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tum.i. p. 6tfbjpriw totally 
neglected. 

f lliiic altxi Clitumni greges, et maxima Taerw 
; Victiroaj saepe tuq perfusi flurmBe tscro 
. Romanos ad templa Deutn duxereTriurophos. • 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius* Lacan, Siiiei StatictM, 
Claudian, Sc. whose passage* may be found in Uwwrius aod Addison, 
have cefchtsted the triumphal victims of the Ciitumaut. 

J Some ideas of the match of Alatic are borrowed from the journey of 
Bonetius over the samq ground (see Claudian ia nCm. Hob. 

The measured distance between Ravenna and Rama was 354 Roman 
mile*. Itencrar. Wesseling. p. 190, •••*•' 
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te^RUMjr. ’ - The on8ucoB*sf«leicpeditj«aof UwmibBl t* 
served only to display the character of ihe senate andpeopfai 
ef a sfenate degraded, tatlter than en*©bfod, by the oorapariaaa 
of an assembly of kings ; and of * people, to whops the aa»r 
hassador of Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources of 
the Hydra +. Each of the senators* iu the time of the Punic 
wir* had accomplished his term of military service, either ip 
a subordinate or a superior station ; and the decree, which 
invested with temporary command all those who had beep 
consuls, or censor*, or dictators, gave the republic the imme- 
diate assistance of many brave and experienced generals. 
In the beginning of the war, the Roman people consisted of 
two hundred and fifty thousand citizens of an ageto bear 
arms};. Fifty thousand had already died in the defence of 
their country ; and the twenty-three legions which were em- 
ployed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, 
nod Spain, required about one hundred thousand men. But 
there stilt remained an equal number in Rome, and the adja- 
cent territogy, who were animated by the some intrepid cou- 
rage ; and citizen was trained , from his earliest youth* 

in the. discipline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was 
astonished by the constancy of the senate, who, without 
raising the siege of Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, 
expected his approach. He encamped on the banks of the 
Anio, at the distance of three miles from the city : and he 
was soon informed, that the ground on which be had pitched 


♦ The march and retreat of Hannibal are described by Livy, 1. xxvi. c. 7, 
X, 9, 10, 11.; and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. , 
f These comparisons were used by Cyneas^th# counsellor of Pyrrhus, 
after his return from his embassy, in which he diligently studied the disci- 
pline and mSumers of Rome. See Plutarch in Pysrno, tom. ii. p. 459. 

X In the three ream which were made of the Roman people, about the 
time of the second Panic war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Epi- 
tom. 1. 'xx. Hist. I. xxvii. 38. xxix. 37.), 370, 31$, 137, 10$, 314,000. The 
fail of the second, and the rise of die third, appears so enormous, that seve- 
ral critics, notwithstanding the uaanimity of the MSS. have Suspected some 
corruption of the text of Livy. (SeeOrakeabafdS wl‘**yit.'3o. and Beau- 
fort, Republique Romaine, tom. i. a. 335.). They did not consider that the 
teeo&d census was taken only at Rome, and that the numbers were dimi- 
nished, not only by the death, but likewise by the nfacncbnf many SoMwra. 
In Skethird cwiw, Livy expressly affirms^ that the togionf weto mutteradby 
theatre o £ particular conuBMsnnea. From the numbers hu the list, we 

arms. See Population da la France, p. 73. *' >■*: v 
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bis Miit, was sold for an adequate price at a public auction 4 
and, that a body of troops was dismissed fey an opposite, 
road, to reinforce the legions of Spain* 1 * He led his Afri- 
cans to Me gates of Rome, where . he found three armies ia 
order of battle, prepared to receivehim; but Hannibal dread* 
ed the event of a combat, from which lie could not hope to 
escape, unless he destroyed the last of his enemies; and bis 
speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of senators had preserved the name and image of the re* 
public; and Jtlie degenerate subjects of Honorius ambitious- 
ly derived 1 their descent from the heroes who had reprised 
the arms of Hannibal, and subdued the nations of the earth. 
The temporal honours, which the devout Paula + inherited 
and despised, are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide 
of her conscience, and the historian of her life. The get 
nealogy of her father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as 
Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian ^origin ; but 
her mother, Blaesillia, numbered he Scipios, jErtiilius Paulus, 
and the Gracchi, in the list of her ancestors; and Toxotius, 
the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from Aineas, 
the fether of the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who 
desired to be noble, wa9 gratified by these lofty pretensions; 
Encouraged by the applause of their parasites, they easily 
imposed on the credulity of the vulgar; and were countenan- 
Ced, in some measure, by the custom of adopting the napoe 
of their patron, which had always prevailed among the freed- 
men and clients of illustrious families. Most of those fami- 
lies, however, attached by so many causes of external violence 
or internal decay, were gradually extirpated: and it would 
be mpre reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty 


'• * Liv y considers these two incidents ns the effect* only of chance and 
mf'tiue? ^wpectsbai they were both managed by the admirable policy/ 

. Seetlcfom, tom. b p. toft, ITO.sd EBstacliiumj ha bestows ott Path, 

f ne titlf-s of* Gr»cscUon*m stirps, s»oUoie» Sckiionmn r ino M i * 

CiltU&'lf&Cyiilltlfll Marfun Ifnnvnsm ALli*.. ' £1 . 


cniwvocat^trahil. JJmw. Rnpyrk Mams Aftfifcttiu r era 7^X4’ 
propagoe : jllii*, particular. description .nopposcs a mote solid tad.. 
Mrtmine^Jaktts. which.- i’osotw* diamd with a thousand foBuhes aftW 
Western provinces. See the Imfc* of 
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getifcratk>ns,among the mountains of the Alps,«t4n tlie;pe6ce- 
fill solitude »f Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, thereat 
of fortune; of danger, and of perpetual revolutions* * * § tlWder 
each successive reign, and from every province of the empire, 
a crowd of hard$ adventurers rising to eminence, by their 
talents or their vices, usurped the wealth, the honours, 
and the palaces of Rome; and oppressed* or protected, 
the poor and hpnable remains of consular families ; who 
were ignorant, perhaps, of the glory of their ancestors 

In the time , of Jerom and Claudian, the senators unani- 
mously yielded the pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a 
slight view of their history will serve to appreciate th£ rank 
and antiquity of the noble families which contended only for 
the second place f. During the five first ages of the city, 
the name of the Anicians was unknowji ; they appear to have 
derived their origin from Praeneste ; and the ambition of 
those new citizens was long satisfied with the Plebeian ho- 
nours of tribunes of the people J, Oue hundred and sixty- 
eight years before the Christian aera, the family was ennobled 
by the Praetorship of Anicius, who gloriously terminated the 
Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation, and the captivity of 
their king Sp From the triumph of that general, three con- 
sulships, in distant periods, mark the succession of the Ani- 
cian name ||. From the reign of Diocletian to the final ex- 

* Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55.) affirms, that between the battle of Actimn and 
the reign of Vespasian, the senate was gradually filled with new families 
from the Municipia and colonies of Italy. 

■ f Nec quisquam Procerum tentet (licet ®re vetusto 
Floreat, et clarocingatur Roma senate) 

Se jactare parem; sed prim! sede reliot4 
AucJteniis, dcjuj^licet certare secuudo. 

p Claud, in Prob.et Olybrii Coss. 18 . 

Suoh a compliment paid td the obscure name of the Auchenii has amazed 
Che critics; but they all agree, that whatever may be the true reading, the 
sense of Claudian can be applied only to the Anician family. , . 

. I The earliest date in the annals of Pighius, is that of M. Anicius Gallus. 
Trib, PI. A U. C. 506. Another Tribune, Q, Anicius, A. U.C. 508. is 
distinguished by the epithet of Pra&nestinus. Li vy (xlv. 43.) places 
Anicii below the great families of Route. 

§ Livy, xiiv. 30, 31. xlv. 26. 43. He fairly appreciates die merit of 
Anicius, and justly observes that his fame was clouded by % e superior lus^ 
tip$f the Macedonian, which preceded the Illyrian, triumph. 

~ * U The dates of the three consulships are, A U. C* 593. 818. 967 : the 
|wq last unclpr the reigns of Nero and Caracaibfc The second of these con- 
suls distinguished himself only by bia infamoui battery (lack. AnnaDxv. 
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tinction of the Western empire, that name shone with ft 
lustre which was not eclipsed in the public estimation, by the 
tt^jesty of the Imperial purple *. The several branches, to 
Whom it was communicated, united by marriage or inheri- 
tance, the wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petronian, 
and the Olybrian houses ; and in each generation the number 
of consulships was multiplied by an hereditary claim f- The 
Anician family excelled in faith and in riches: they were 
the first of the Roman senate who embraced Christianity ; 
and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was afterwards 
consul and praefect of the city, atoned for his attachment to 
the patty of Maxentius, by the readiness with which he ac- 
cepted the religion of Constantine Their ample patri- 
mony was increased by the industry of Probus, the chief of 
the Anician family ; w ho shared with Gratian the honours of 
the consulship, and exercised, four times, the high office of 
Praetorian praefect §. His immense estates were scattered over 
the wide extent of the Roman world ; and though the pub- 
lic might suspect, or disapprove, the methods, by which 
they had been acquired ; the generosity and magnificence df 


74.): but even the evidence of crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness 
and antiquity, is admitted, without reluctance, to prove the genealogy of a 
noble house. 

* In the sixth century, the nobility of the Anician name is mentioned 
(Cassiodor. Variar. 1. x. Ep. 10. 12.) with singular respect by the minister 
of a Gothic king of Italy. 

t -Fixus in omnes 

Cognatos procedithonos; quemcumquc requiras 
H&c de stirpe virum, certum est de Consule nasci. 

Per fasces numerantur Avi, aemperque reaaU 
Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian in Ptob. ct Olyb. Consular 12, &c<), The Annii, whose name 
teems to have merged in the Anician, mark the JFasti with many consul- 
ships, from the time, of Vespasian to tbs fourth century. 

t The title of first Christian senator may be justified by the authority of 
Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 558 .), and the dislike of the Pagans to the Ani. 
Cian fhmily. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. IBS. v. p. 44 
Annal.. A. D. 312. No. 78. A. D. 322. No. 3. 

§ Probus . . . claritudine generis et potentift dt Opttto mtagnitudine, 
cognitus Orbi Romano, per quem universum pcene patrimonia sparse po*-* 
Wdit, juste an secus non judicioli est nostri. Ammian. Maroellm. xxvii. 11, 
His children and widow erected for him a magnificent tomb in the Vatiepei* 
which was demolished in the time of pope Nicholas V. to make room for 
the new church of St. Peter. Bnronins, who laments tberuin of this Chris* 
raonunwnt, h«s diligently preserved the inscriptiem *nti feMMNitow. 

*•« Annul 7, 
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that fortunate statesman deserved the gratitude of hia clients* 
and the admiration of strangers *. Such was the respect en- 
tertained for his memory, that the two sons of Probus* 
their earliest youth, and at the request of the senate, were as* 
sociated in the consular dignity : a memorable distinction* 
without example in the atinab of Roihe +. 

“ The marbles of the Anician palace,’ ’ were used as a pro- 
verbial expression of opulence and splendour but the 
nobles and senators of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to 
imitate that illustrious family. The accurate description of 
the city, which was composed in the Theodosian age, enume- 
rates one thousand seven hundred and eighty homes , the resi- 
dence of wealthy and honourable citizens §. Many of these 
stately mansions might almost excuse the exaggeration of thn 
poet; that Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that 
each palace was equal to a city : since it included within its 
own precincts, every thing which could be subservient either 
to use or luxury ; markets, hippodromes, temples, fountains, 
baths, porticos, shady groves, and artificial aviaries |). The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome 
when it was besieged by the Goths , continues to observe, 
that several of the richest senators received from their estates 
an annual income of four thousand pounds of gold, abovfe 
one hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling; without 
computing the stated provision of corn and wine, which, 
had they been sold, might have equalled in value one-third of 


* Two Persian Satraps travelled to Milan and Home, to hear St. Am- 
brosr, and to see Probus. (Paulin, in Vit. Arnbros.) Claudian (in Cons. 
Probin. et Olybr. 30— 60*) seems at a loss how to express the glory of 
Probus. 

f See the Poem which Claudian addressed to die two noble youths. 

^ Secundinus, the Matiichsean, ap. Baron. A anal . Eccies. A.D, 390- 
>Jo. 34. 

§ See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89. 498. 500. 

|| Quid loquar inclusas inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Vemula quaj vario carmine ludit avis. 

Claud. Hu til. Nuraatiau Itinerar. ver. 111. 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace 
would have covered Cincinnatus's farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv, 4.). 
In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. See a judicious 
note of Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i. p. 562. last 8vo. edition. 

If This curious account of Home, in the reign of Honortus, is found, in a 
fragment of the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Pbotium, p, 19T, 

SAS 
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the money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, an ordi- 
nary revenue of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold 
might be considered as no more than adequate to the dignity 
of the senatorian rank, which required many expences of a 
public and ostentatious kind. Several examples are recorded 
in the age of Honorius, of vain and popular nobles, who 
celebrated the year of their pnrtorship by a festival, which 
lasted seven days, and cost above one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling*. The estates of the Roman senators, which 
so far exceeded the proportion of modern wealth, were not 
confined to the limits of Italy. Their possessions extended 
far beyond the Ionian and iEgean sea£, to the most distant 
provinces; the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had found- 
ed as an eternal monument of the Actian victory, was the 
property of the devout Paula f ; and it is observed by Se- 
neca, that the rivers which had divided hostile nations, now 
flowed through the lands of private citizens J. According to 
their temper and circumstances, the estates of the Romans 
were either cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or grant- 
ed, for a certain and stipulated rent, to the industrious far- 

\ 

* The sons of Alypius, of Symmachus, and of Maximus, spent, dur- 
ing their respective pr&'tor* hips, twelve, or twenty, or forty, centenaries 
(or, hundred weight of gold). See Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. U/7. This 
popular estimation allows some latitude ; but it is difficult to explain a law 
in the Theodosian Code (1. vi. leg. 5.), which fixes the expence of the 
first praetor at 25,000, of the second at 20,000, and of the third at 15,000 
folles. The name o { follis (see Mem. de i’Acadcmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 727.) was equally applied to a purse of 125 pieces of silver, 
and to a small copper coin of the value of part of that purse. In the 

former sense, the 25,000 folles would be equal to 1 50,0001. in the latter to 
five or six pounds sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is ricii, 
culous. 1 here must ha\V existed some third, and middle value, which is 
here understood; but ambiguity is an inexcusable fault in the language of 
laws. 

f Nicopolis ... in Actiaco littore sita possessions vestrse nunc pars 
vel maxima est. Jerom. in prafat. Comment, ad Epistol. adTitum, torp. 
ix. p. 243.' M. de Tillemont supposes, strangely enough, that it was part 
of Agamemnon's inheritance. Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 85. 

Ijf Seneca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory kind : but 
declamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Ro- 
mans* T he philosopher himself deserved some share of the reproach ; if 
it be true that his rigorous exaction of Quadringcntie#, above three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, which he had lent at high interest, provoked a re- 
bellion in Britain. (Dion. Cassius, 1. Ixii. p. 1003.). According to the 
conjecture of Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in Britain, p, 02.), the same 
faustinus possessed an estate near Bury, iu Suffolk, and another in’ tk» 
kingdom of Naples* 
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irter. Th& ceconomical writers of antiquity stnetilitosly it^ 
commend the former method , wherever it may be practicable; 
but if the object should be removed, by its distance or mag* 
nitude, from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer 
the active care of an old hereditary 1 tenant, attached to the 
soil, and interested in the produce, to the mercenary admi- 
nistration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful steward*. 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never 
excited by the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged 
in the occupations of civil government, naturally resigned 
their leisure to the business and amusements of private life. 
At Home, commerce was always held in contempt: but the 
senators, from the first age of the republic, increased their 
patrimony, and multiplied their clients, by the lucrative 
practice of usury ; and the obsolete laws were eluded, or vio- 
lated, by the mutual inclinations and interest of both partiesf. 
A considerable mass of treasure must always have existed at 
Rome, either in the current coin of the empire, or in the 
form of gold and silver plate; and there were many side- 
boards in the time of Plinv, which contained more solid silver, 
than had been transported by Scipio from vanquished Car- 
thage t- The greater part of the nobles, who dissipated 
their fortunes in profuse luxury, found themselves poor in 
the niidst of wealth; and idle in a constant sound of dissipa- 
tion. Their desires* were continually gratified by the labour 
of a thousand hands ; of the numerous train of their domestic 
slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punishment; and of 
the various professions of artificers and merchants, who were 

* Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annah iii.30.), always preferred 
tenants born on the estate. Columella, who received this maxim from 
him, argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re Rustic^, 1. i. c. 7. 
p. 408. edit. Gesner, Leipsig, 1735. 

f Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6.) has proved, from Chrysostom, and 
Augustin, that the senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet 
it appears from the Theodosian Code (see Godefroy ad 1. ii. tit. xxXiii. 
tom. i. p. 230 r— 289.), that they were permitted to take six per tent, or one 
half of the legal interest; and, what is more singular, this permission was 
granted to the young senators. 

{ Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the silver at only 4380 
pounds, which is increased by Livy (xxx.45.) to 100,023: the fornter 
seems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for any private side- 
hoard. 
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more powerfully impelled by the hopes of gain. Tbe ancient* 
were destitute of many of the conveniencies of life, which 
have been invented or improved by the progress of industry; 
and the plenty of glass and linen has diffused more real com*, 
forts among the modern nations of Europe, than the senators 
6f Rome could derive from all the refinements of pompous or 
sensual luxury *. Their luxury, and their manners, have 
been the subject of minute and laborious disquisition : but as 
such inquiries would divert me too long from the design of 
the present work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome 
and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to the 
period of the Gothic invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
prudently chose the capital of the empire, as the residence 
the best adapted to the historian of his own times, has mixed 
with the narrative of public events, a lively representation of 
the scenes with which he was familiarly conversant. The ju- 
dicious reader will not always approve the asperity of cen* 
sure, tbe choice of circumstances, or the style of expression r 
he will perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and personal re- 
sentments, which soured the temper of Ammianus himself ; 
but be will surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners of Rome f. 

“ The greatness of Rome (such is the language of the 
“ historian) was founded on the rare, and almost incredible, 
“ alliance of virtue and of fortune. The long period of her 
i( infancy was employed in a laborious struggle against the 
“ tribes of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the rising 
iC city. In the strength and ardour of youth, she sustained 
u the storms of war; carried her victorious arms beyond the 
u seas and the mountains *, and brought home triumphant 

* The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c, p. 153.) has 
observed with humour, and I believe with truth, that Augustus had neither 
jgiass to his windows, nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower empire, the 
use of linen and glass became somewhat more common. 

f It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have taken with 
the text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one piece the sixth 
chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty eighth book. 2. I 
have given order and connection to the confused mass of materials. 3. I 
have softened some extravagant hyperboles, and pared away some super- 
4uitics,of the original. 4. 1 have developed some observations which were 
insinuated, rather than expressed. With these allowances, my v$rwqp 
will be found, not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 
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laurels from every country of the globe. At length* verg- » 
44 ing towards old age, and sometimes conquering by the tear* 
44 ror only of her name, she sought the blessings of ease and 
“ tranquillity. The venerable city, which had trampled 
(C on the necks of the fiercest nations ; and established, a ays* 
tem of laws, the perpetual guardians of justice and free* 
t( dom ; was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to do- 
4 f volve on the Caesars, her favourite sons, 'the care of govern- 
44 ing her ample patrimony *. A secure and profound peace, 
44 such as had been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, sue- 
44 ceeded to the tumults of a republic : while Rome was still 
44 adored as the queen of the earth ; and the subject nations 
44 still reverenced the name of the people, and the majesty of 
44 the senate. But this native splendour (continues Ammi- 
4C anus) is degraded, and sullied, by the conduct of some 
nobles; who, unmindful of their own dignity, and of that 
44 of their country, assume an unbounded licence of vice 
44 and folly. They contend with each other in tlie empty 
44 vanity of titles and surnames ; and curiously select, or in- 
44 vent, the most lofty and sonorous appellations, Reburrus, 
44 or Fabunius, Pagonius, or Tarrasius f, which may impress 
44 the ears of the vulgar with astonishment and respect. From 
44 a vain ambition of perpetuating their memory, they affect 
44 to multiply their likeness, in statues of bronze and marble ; 
44 nor are they satisfied, unless those statues are covered with 
44 plates of gold: an honourable distinction, first granted to 
44 Acilius the consul, after he had subdued, by his arms and 
44 counsels, the power of king Antiochus. The ostentation 
44 of displaying, of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the 

* Claudian, who seems to have read the history of Ammianus, speaks- 
of this great revolution in a much less courtly style : 

Postquam jura ferox in se coinmunia Caesar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mores; desuetaque priscis 
Artibus, in gremium pacis servile recessi. 

De Bell. Gildonico, p. 49. 

+ The minute diligence of antiquarians has not'fceen able to verify these 
extraordinary names. I am of opinion that they were invented by the his- 
torian hiinself, who was afraid of any personal satire or application. It is 
certain, however, that the simple denominations of the Romans were gra- 
dually lengthened to ‘the number of four, five, or even seven, pompous 
surnames ; as for instance, Marcus Mrecius Msemmius Furius Balburiitt 
Csecilianus Placidus. See Noris Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, iv. p. 438. 
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“ estates which they possess in all the provinces, from the 
« rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of 
« every man, who recollects, that their poor and invincible 
« ancestors were not distinguished from the meanest of the 
« soldiers, by the delicacy of their food, or the splendour of 
a their apparel. But the modern nobles measure theii rank 
“ and consequence according to the loftiness of their cha« 

“ riots*, and the weighty magnificence of their dress. Their 

“ long robes of silk and purple float in the wind ; and as they 
“ are agitated, by art or accident, they occasionally discover 
5 « the under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with the 
a figures of various animals +■ followed by a train of fifty 
“ servants, and tearing up. the pavement, they move along 
“ the streets with the same impetuous speed as if they tra- 
“ veiled with post horses ; and the example of the senators is 
•i boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose coveted 
t* carriages are continually driving round the immense space 
“ of the city and suburbs. Whenever these persons of high 
<< distinction condescend to visit the public baths, they as- 
u sume, on their entrance, a tone of loud and insolent com- 
<tt mand, and appropriate to their own use the conveniencies 

which were designed for the Roman people. If, in these 
“ places of mixed and general resort, they meet any of tho 
“ infamous ministers of their pleasures, they express their 
“ affection by a tender embrace ; while they proudly decline 
tt t h e salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are not permit- 

* The carrucce, or coaches of the Romans, were often of solid silver. 
Curiously carved and engraved ; and the trappings of the mules, or horses, 
were embossed with gold. This magnificence continued from the reign of 
Nero to that of Honorius; and the Appian way was covered with the 
splendid equipages of the nobles, who came out to meet St. Melania, when 
she returned to Rome, six years before the Gothic siege (Seneca, epist. 
lxxxvii. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49. Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. Annar. 
Etxles A. D. 397. No. 3.). Yet pomp is well exchanged for conveni- 
ence; and a plain modern coach that is hung lipon springs, is much pre^ 
ferable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, which rolled on the axle- 
tree, and were exposed, for the most part, to the inclemency ot the wea- 

f In a homily of Asteriws, bishop of Amasia, M. de Valois has discover- 
ed (ad Ammian. xiv. b.) that this was a new fashion ; that bears, wolves, 
lions, and tygers, woods, hunting matches, &c; were represented in em- 
broidery ; and that the more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or kg«nd 
of some favourite saint. 
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u ed to aspire above the honour of kissing their hands, or 
44 their knees. As soon as they have indulged themselves in 
u the refreshment of the bath, they resume their rings, and 
u the other ensigns of their dignity; select from their private 
44 wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suffice for a 
4t dozen persons, the garments the most agreeable to their 
“ fancy, and maintain till their departure the same haughty 
44 demeanour ; which perhaps might have been excused in the 
44 great Marcellus, after the conquest of -Syracuse. Some- 
44 times, indeed, these heroes undertake more arduous 
44 achievements ; they visit their estates in Italy, and procure 
“ themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the amusements 
44 ofthechace*. If at anytime, but more especially on a 
“ hot day, they have courage to sail, on their painted gallies, 
46 from the Lucrine lake f to their elegant villas on the sea- 
44 coast of Puteoli and CayetaJ, they compare their own ex- 
44 peditions to the marches of Ctrsar and Alexander. Yet 
44 should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
14 gilded umbrellas; should a sun-beam penetrate through 
44 some unguarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore 
64 their intolerable hardships, and lament, in affected lan- 
44 gunge, that they were not born in the land of the Cimme- 
44 rians§, the regions of eternal darkness. In these journiee 

* See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6. There large wild boars were allured and 
taken in the toils, without interrupting the studies of the philosophic sports 
man. 

f The change from the inauspicious word Avernus, which stands in the 
text, is immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and LutTmus, communicated 
with each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous moles of Agrippa 
into the Julian port, which opened, through a narrow entrance, into th* 
gulf of Puteoli. Virgil, who resided on the spot, has described (Georgic 
ii. ltil.) this work at the moment of its execution; and his commentators, 
especially Catron, have derived much light from Strabo, Suetonius, and 
Dion. Earthquakes and volcanos have changed the face of the country, 
and turned the Lucrine lake, since the year 1538, into the Monte Nuoyo. 
See (Jamillo Pellegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239. 244, &x. 
Antonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13. 88. 

X 'Fhe regna Cumana et Puleolana; loca cseteroqui vakle expetenda, 
interpellantium autem multitudine poene fugjiende. Cicero ad Attic, 
xvi. 17. 

§ T he proverbial expression at Ohnmeriuk darkness was originally bor- 
rowed from the description of Hbmer (in the eleventh book of the Odys- 
sey), which he applies to a remote and fabulous country on the shores of the 
ocean. See Erasmi Adagia, in his works, tom. ii. p. 593. the Leyden edi- 
tion. 

Vo i.. IV. 2 B 
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« into the country *, the whole body of the household 
u marches with their masterf In the same manner as ther 
ie cavalry and infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops*. 
“ the advanced guard and the rear, are marshalled by the 
“ skill of their military leaders; so the domestic officers, who 
« bear a rod, as an ensign of authority, distribute and ar- 
“ range the numerous train of slaves and attendants. The 
te baggage and wardrobe move in the front; and are inime- 
<c diately followed by a multitude of cooks, aud inferior mi- 
uisters, employed in the service of the kitchens, and of the 
« table. The main body is composed of a promiscuous 
iC crowd of slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of 
< < idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is closed by the 
favourite band of eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, 
lc according to the order of seniority. Their numbers, and 
cc their deformity, excite the horror of the indignant spccta- 
6 ‘ tors, who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, 
iC for the cruel art which she invented, of frustrating the 
purposes of nature, and of blasting in the bud the hopes 
** of future generations. In the exercise of domestic juris- 
“ diction, the nobles of Rome express an exquisite sensibility 
for any personal injury, and a contemptuous indifference 
“ for the rest of the human species. When they have called 
for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, 
« he is instantly chastised with three hundred lashes: but 
“ should the same slave commit a wilful murder, the master 
€( will mildly observe, that he is a worthless fellow ; but that, 
“ if he repeats the offence, he shall not escape punishment. 
u Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans ; and 
“ every stranger, who could plead either merit or misfortune, 
“ was relieved or rewarded, by their generosity. At present, 
“ if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is intro- 

* We may learn from Seneca, epist. cxxiii. three curious circumstances 
relative to the journies of the Romans. 1 . They were preceded by a troop 
of Numidian light-horse, who announced, by a cloud of dust, the approach 
of a great mail. 2. Their baggage mules transported not only the precious 
vases, but even the fragile vessels of chrystal and murra , which last is al- 
most proved, by the learned French translator of Seneca (tom. iii, p. 402 
*—422.), to mean the porcelain of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces 
of the young slaves were covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, which 
secured them against the effects of the sun and frost. 
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** dmced to one of the proud and wealthy senators, he is wel- 
44 come indeed in the first audience, with such warm profes- 
sions, and such kind inquiries, that he retires, enchanted 
with the affhbiJity of his illustrious friend, and full of re- 
44 gret that he had so long delayed his journey to Rome, the 
44 native seat of manners, as well as of empire. Secure of a 
“ favourable reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing day, 
4 f and is mortified by the discovery, that his person, his name, 
44 and his country, are already forgotten. If he still hasreso- 
44 lution to persevere, he is gradually numbered in the train 
44 of dependents, and obtains the permission to pay his assi- 
44 duous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, incapa- 
44 ble of gratitude or friendship ; who scarcely deigns to re- 
44 mark his presence, his departure, or his return. When- 
44 ever the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment* ; 
44 whenever they celebrate, with profuse and pernicious lux- 
44 ury, their private banquets ; the choice of the guests is the 
44 subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the sober, 
44 and the learned, are seldom preferred; and the nomenela- 
44 tors, who are commonly swayed by interested motives, 
44 have the address to insert, in the list of invitations, the 
44 obscure names of the most worthless of mankind. But the 
44 frequent and familiar companions of the great, are those 
44 parasites, who practise the most useful of all arts, the art 
44 of flattery; who eagerly applaud each word, and every 
* 4 action, of their immortal patron ; gaze with rapture on his 
44 marble columns, and variegated pavements; and strenuous- 
44 ly praise the pomp and elegance, which he is taught to 
* 4 consider as a part of his personal merit. At the Roman 
44 tables, the birds, the squirrels f , or the fish, which appear 

* Distributio solemnium sportularum. The sportula, or sportdlce, were 
small baskets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions, of the value 
of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, which were ranged in order 
in the hall, and ostentatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd, 
who waited at the door. This indelicate custom is very frequently men- 
jtioned in the epigrams of Martial, and the satires of Juvenal. Seelikewise 
Suetonius, in Claud, c. 21. inNeron. c. 10. ui Domitian, c. 4. 7. These 
baskets of provisions were afterwards converted into large pieces of gold and 
silver coin, or plate, which were mutually given and accepted even by the 
.persons of the highest rank (SeeSymmach. epist. iv. 55. ix. 124. and Mia* 
cell. p. 256.), On solemn occasions, of consulships, marriages. &c. 
t Tit want of an English name obligea me to refer to the common 

2B3 
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“ of an uncommon size, are contemplated with curious at- 
“ tention; a pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascertain 

their real weight; and, while the more rational guests are 
« disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, notaries are 

summoned to attest, by an authentic record, the truth of 
i6 such a marvellous event. Another method of introduction 
“ into the houses and society of the great, is derived from the 
“ profession of gaming, or as it is more politely styled, of 
« play. The confederates are united bv a strict and indisso- 
“ luble bond of friendship, or rather of conspiracy; a supe- 
* e rior degree of skill in the Tessevcuicni art (which may be 
tc interpreted the game of dice and tables*) is a sure road to 
(c wealth and reputation. A master ol that sublime science, 
“ who in a supper, or assembly, is placed below a magis- 
“ trate, displays in his countenance the surprise and indig* 
“ nation, which Cato might be supposed to feel, when he 
“ was refused the pruetorship by the votes of a capricious 
“ people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom engages the 
u curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the fatigue, and disdain 
“ the advantages, of study; and the only books which they 
<( peruse are the satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fa- 
<( bulous histories of Marius Maximus f . The libraries 

nus of squirrels, the Latin glis, the French loir ; a little animal, vvho in- 
habits the woods, and remains torpid in cold weather (See Plin. Hist.Na- 
tur. vii. 82. Buflfon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. viii. p. 158. Pennant’s Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds, p. 289.). The art of rearing and fattening great numbers 
of glires was practised in Roman villas, as a profitable article of rural (Eco- 
nomy (Varro, de Re Rustic*!, iii. 15.). T he excessive demand of them for 
luxurious tables, was increased by the foolish prohibitions of the Censors ; 
and - it is reported, that tbev are still esteemed in modern Rome, -and are 
frequently sent as presents by the Collonna princes (See Brotier, the last 
editor of Pliny, tom. ii. 458. apud Barbou, 1779.). 

* This game, which might be translated by the more familiar names of 
trictrac , or backgammon, was a favourite amusement of the gravest Ro- 
mans ; and old Mucins Scasvola, the lawyer, had the reputation of a very 
skilful player. It was called ludus duodccim scriptorum, from the twelve 
script a, or lines, which equally divided the alveolus, or table. On these, 
the two armies, the white and the black, each consisting of fifteen men, or 
calculi, were regularly placed, and alternately moved, according to the 
laws of the game; and the chances of the tesserce, or dice. Dr. Hyde^r 
who diligently traces the history and varieties of the nerdiludium (a name 
of Persic etymology) from Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on this trifling 
subject, a copious torrent of classic and Oriental learning. See Syntagma 
Dissertat. lorn. ii. p. 217 — 405. 

f Marius Maximus, homo omnium verbosissimus, qui, et mithistoricia 
*e vohiininibus itnplicavit. Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 242. He wrote 
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¥ which they hare inherited from their fathers, are secluded, 
“ like dreary sepulchres, from the light of day *. But the 
u costly instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous 
“ lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for their use; 
4C and the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is inces- 
<£ santly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those palaces, 
£t sound is preferred to sense, and the care of the body to 
that of the mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, that 
i( the light and frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady, 
li is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the^nost inti- 
mate friends ; and even the servants, who are dispatched to 
ic make the decent inquiries, are not suffered to return home, 
i 4 till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous ablu- 
“ tion. Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
4£ yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. The pro- 
44 spect of gain will urge a rich. and gouty senator as far as 
“ Spoleto ; every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is sub- 
4t dued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of a legacy ; 
44 and a wealthy, childless citizen is the most powerful of the 
“ Romans. The art of obtaining the signature of a favour- 
44 able testament, and sometimes of hastening the moment of 
44 its execution, is perfectly understood; and it has happen- 
<f ed, that in the same house, though in different apartments, 
44 a husband and a wife, with the laudable design of over- 
ic reaching each other, have summoned their respective law- 
yers, to declare, at the same time, their mutual, but con- 
44 tradictory, intentions. The distress which follows and 
t( chastises extravagant luxury, often reduces the great to 
44 the use of the most humiliating expedients. When they 
44 desire to borrow, they employ the base and supplicating 
44 style of the slave in the comedy; but when they are called 
“ upon to pay, they assume the royal and tragic declamation 
“ of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand is repeated, 
44 they readily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to 

the lives of the emperors, from Trajan to Alexander Severus. See Gerard, 
Vossius de Historicis Latin. 1. ii. c. 3. in his works, vol. iv. p. 57. 

* This satire is probably exaggerated, i he Saturnalia of Macrpbius, 
and the epistles of Jerom, afford satisfactory proofs, that Christian theolo- 
gy, and classic literature, were studiously cultivated by several Romans, of 
both sexes, and of the highest rank. 
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maintain a charge of poison, or magic, against the inso- 
44 lent creditor; who is seldom released from prison, till he 
44 has signed a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 
44 which degrade the moral character of the Romans, are mix- 
u ed with a puerile superstition, that disgraces their under- 

standing. They listen with confidence to the predictions 
iC of haruspices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of vie- 
44 tims, the signs of future greatness and prosperity; and 
4 4 there are many who do not presume either to bathe, or to 
44 dine, or to appear in public, till they have diligently con- 
44 suited, according to the rules of astrology, the situation of 
44 Mercury, and the aspect of the moon*. It is singular 
44 enough, that this vain credulity may often be discovered 
u among the profane sceptics, who impiously doubt, or de- 
44 ny, the existence of a celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and 
manufactures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive 
their subsistence from the dexterity, or labour, of their hands, 
are commonly the most public, the most useful, and, in that 
sense, the most respectable, part of the community. But the 
plebeians of Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile 
arts, had been oppressed, from the earliest times, by the 
weight of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, during the 
term of his military service, was obliged to abandon the cul- 
tivation of his farmf. The lands of Italy, which had been 
originally divided among the families of free and indigent 
proprietors, were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which preceded the fall 
of the republic, it was computed, that only two thousand citi- 
zens were possessed of any independent substance J. T£et as 

* Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, considered the stars as 
the cause, or at least the signs, of future events (de Sonin. Scipion. 1. i, 
c. 19. p. 68.). 

% t The historians of Livy (see particularly vi. 36 ) are full of the extor- 
tions of the rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. * The melancholy 
story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. c. 26. p.347. edit. Hud- 
son, and Livy, ii. 23.) must have been frequently repeated in those primi* 
tive times, which have been so undeservedly praised. 

t Non esse in civitate due niiliia hominum qui rem haberent. Cicero. 
Offic. ii. 21. and Comment Paul. Manut. in edit Grsev. This vague 
computation was made A. U. C. 649. in a speech of the tribune Fhilippus, 
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long as the people bestowed, by their suffrages, the honours 
of the state, the command of the legions, and the adminis* 
tration of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alleviated, 
jn some measure, the hardships of poverty ; and their wants 
were seasonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of the 
candidates, who aspired to secure a venal majority in the 
thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and ninety-three centuries, 
of Rome. But when the prodigal commons had imprudently 
alienated not only the use , but the inheritance , of power, 
they sunk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile and 
wretched populace, which must, in a few generations, have 
been totally extinguished, if it had not been continually re* 
cruitcd by the manumission of slaves, and the influx of stran- 
gers. As early as the time of Hadrian, it was the just com- 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital had attracted 
the vices of the universe, and the manners of the most oppo- 
site nations. The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning 
and levity of the Greeks, 4he savage obstinacy of the Egyp- 
tians and Jews, the servile temper of the Asiatics, and the 
dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled 
in the various multitude ; which, under the proud and false 
denomination of Romans, presumed to despise their fellow- 
subjects, and even their sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the 
precincts of the eternal city*. 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect ; 
the frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were in^ 
dulged with impunity; and the successors of Constantine, 
instead of crushing the last remains of the democracy, by the 
strong arm of military power, embraced the mild policy of 
Augustus, and studied to relieve the poverty, and to amuse 
the idleness, of an innumerable people f, I. For the conve- 

and it was his object, as well as that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to de- 
plore, and perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of the common people. 

* See the third Satire (60 — 125.) of Juvenal, who indignantly com- 
plains, 

— Quamvis cjugta portio faecii Achaei ! 

Jampridem Syrqs in Tiberim defluxit Orontes ; 

Et linguam et mores, &c. 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad Helv. e. <5L) 
by the reflection, that a great part of mankind w#r* in a state of exile, re- 
minds her how fow of the inhabitants of Rome were born in the city, 
t Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, &c. may to 
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nience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of 
corn were converted into a daily allowance of bread ; a great 
number of ovens was constructed and maintained at the pub- 
lie expence ; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, who 
was furnished with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, which 
had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or division, and re- 
ceived, .either as a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread 
of the weight of three pounds for the use of bis family. II. 
The forests of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large droves of 
wild hogs*, afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful sup- 
ply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five months of 
the year, a regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the 
poorer citizens; and the annual consumption of the capital, at 
a time when it was much declined from its former lustre, was 
ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the Third, at three 
millions six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds f- 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of oil was indispen- 
sable for the lamp, as well as for the bath : and the annual tax, 
which was imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, amount- 
ed to the weight of three millions of pounds, to the measure, 
perhaps, of three hundred thousand English gallons. IV. 
The anxiety of Augustus to provide the metropolis with suffi- 
cient plenty of corn, was not extended beyond that necessary 
article of human subsistence ; and when the popular clamour 
accused the dearness and scarcity of wine, a proclamation was 
issued, by the grave reformer, to remind bis subjects, that no 
man could reasonably complain of thirst, since the aqueducts 

found in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code; which expressly 
treats of th e police of the great cities. See particularly the titles iii. iv. xv. 
xvi. xvii. xxiv. The collateral testimonies are produced in Godefroy's 
Commentary, and it is needless to transcribe them. According to a law of 
Theodosius, which appreciates in money the military allowance, a piece of 
gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty pounds of bacou, or to 
eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 
1. viii. tit. iv. leg. 17.). This equation, compared with another of seventy r 
pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. leg. 4.), fixes 
the price of wine at about sixteen pence the gallon. 

* The anonymous author of the Description of the World (p. 14.) in 
tom. iii. Geograph. Minor, Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous 
Latin, Jlegio obtima, et ipsa omnibus liabundans, et lardum multum foras 
emittit. Propter quod est in montibus, cujus aescam animalium variam, &c. 

t See Novell, ad ealeem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. 1. i. tit. x* This law 
was published at Rome, June the 29th, A. D. 452. 
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Agrippa had introduced into the city so many copious 
streams of pure and salubrious water *. This rigid sobriety 
was insensibly relaxed ; and, although the generous design of 
Aurelian f does not appear to have been executed In its full 
extent, the use of wine was allowed on very easy and liberal 
terms. The administration of The public cellars was delegated 
to a magistrate of honourable rank ; and a considerable part 
of the vintage of Campania was reserved for the ' fortunate 
inhabitants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the 
praises of Augustus himself, replenished the Thernia , or 
baths, which had been constructed in every part of the city, 
with Imperial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Cara* 
calla, which were open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate 
service of the senators and the people, contained above six- 
teen hundred seats of marble ; and more than three thousand 
were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian J. The walls of tb* 
lofty apartments were covered with curious mosaics, that imi- 
tated the art of the pencil in the elegance of design, and the 
variety of colours. The Egyptian granite was beautifully in- 
crusted with the precious green marble of Numidia ; the per- 
petual stream of hot water was poured into the capacious 
basons, through so many wide mouths of bright and massy 
silver ; and the meanest Roman could purchase, with a small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene of pomp and lux- 
ury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Asia§. 
From these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and ragged 
plebeians, without shoes, and without a mantle ; who loitered 
away whole days in the streets or Forum, to hear news, and 
to hold disputes; who dissipated,, in extravagant gaming, tho 

* Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor him- 
self, in his favourite wine of Rh*tia, never exceeded a sextarius (an Eng- 
lish pint). Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad I.oc. and Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 86. 

t His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Hetruria (Vo- 
piscus, in Hist. August, p. 225.); the dreary, unwholesome, uncultivated 
Maremme of modern Tuscany. 

t Olympiodor. apud Phot, p. 197. 

§ Seneca (epistok lxxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Africanus, at 
nis villa of Liternura, with the magnificence (which was continually in- 
creasing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the stately Therma of 
Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The quadrans paid for admission 
*ras thetjuarter of the as, about one-eighth of an English penny. 

Vot. IV. 2 C 
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miserable pittance of their wives and children ; and spent the 
hours of the night in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the in- 
dulgence of gross and vulgar sensuality*: 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle 
multitude, depended on the frequent exhibition of public 
games and spectacles. The piety of Christian princes had 
suppressed the inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the Ro- 
man people still considered the Circus as their home, their 
temple, and the seat of the republic. The impatient crowd 
rushed at the dawn of day to secure their places, and there 
were many who passed a sleepless and anxious night in the 
adjacent porticos. From the morning to the evening, care- 
less of the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, who sometimes 
amounted to the number of four hundred thousand, remained 
in eager attention ; their eyes fixed on the horses and cha- 
rioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the suc- 
cess of the colours which they espoused : and the happiness of 
Rome appeared to hang on the event of a racef. The same 
immoderate ardour inspired their clamours, and their ap- 
plause, as often as they were entertained with the hunting of 
wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical representa- 
tion. These representations in modern capitals may deserve 
to be considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, and 
perhaps of virtue* But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the 
Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the imitation of Attic 
genius f, had been almost totally silent since the fall of the 

* Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 6. and 1. xxviii. c. 4.), after describing the lux- 
ury and pride of the nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the 
vices and follies of the common people. 

t Juvenal. Satir. xi. 191, &c. The expressions of the historian Ammi- 
anus are not less strong and animated than those of the satirist ; and both 
the one and the other painted from the life. The numbers which the great 
Circus was capable of receiving, are taken from the original Notitim of the 
city. The differences between them prove that they did not transcribe 
each other ; but the sum may appear incredible, though the country bn 
these occasions flocked to the city. 

{ Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grceca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta* 

Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285. and the learned, though perplexed, note 
of Dacier, Who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutug 
and the Decius of Pacuvius, or to the Cato of Maternus. The Octavia , 
ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very unfavourable specimen 
of Roman tragedy. 
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republic * ; and their place was unworthily occupied by licen- 
tious farce, effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. The 
pantomimes f, who maintained their reputation from the ag& 
of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed without the us<Q 
of words, the various fables of the gods and heroes of anti,** 
quity,; and the perfection of their art, which sometimes dis* 
armed the gravity of the philosopher, always excited the ap- 
plause and wonder of the people. Tire vast and magnificent 
theatres of Rome were filled by three thousand female dancers, 
and by three thousand singers, with the masters of the respec^ 
tive chorusses. Such was the popular favour which they en- 
joyed, that, in a time of scarcity, when all strangers were 
banished from the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted them from a law, which was strictly exe- 
cuted against the professors of the liberal arts J. 

It is said, that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus attempted 
to discover, from the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number 
of the inhabitants of Rome. A more rational method of in- 
quiry might not have been undeserving of the attention of the 
wisest princes, who could easily have resolved a question so 
important for the Roman government, and so interesting to 
succeeding ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity had conde- 
scended to mention the annual amount, or the common ave- 
rage, we might now produce some satisfactory calculation, 
which would destroy the extravagant assertions of critics, 
and perhaps confirm the modest and probable conjectures of 

* In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced to th* 
imperfect method of hiring a great room, and reading his play to the com- 
pany, whom he invited for that purpose (See Dialog, de Oratoribus, c. & 
11. and Plin. Epistol. vii. 17.). 

f See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled, De Saltatione, tom. ii. p. 265 

317. edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honourable name of 
XfifoaroQn ; and it was required, that they should be conversant with almost 
every art and science. Barette (in the Memoires de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions, tom. i. p. 127, &c.) has given a short history of the art of pan- 
tomimes. 

t Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indignation, 
that the streets of Rome were filled with crowds of females, who might 
have given children to the state, but whose only occupation wa& to curl and 
dress their hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, dura exprimunt innumera at* 
jnulacra, quft finxere l'abul?e theatrales. 

«C2 
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philosophers *. The most diligent researches have collected 
only the following circumstances; which, slight and imperfect 
as they are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the quesw 
tion of the populousness of ancient Rome:, 1. When the ca- 
pital of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of 
the walls was accurately measured, by Ammonias, the mathe- 
matician, who found it equal to twenty-one miles f. It 
should not be forgotten, that the form of the city was almost 
that of a' circle; the geometrical figure which is known to 
contain the largest space within any given circumference. 
II. The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan 
age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar 
weight and authority, observes, that the innumerable habita- 
tions of the Roman people would have spread themselves far 
beyond the narrow limits of the city ; and that the want of 
ground, which was probably contracted on every side by 
gardens and villas, suggested the common, though inconve- 
nient, practice of raising the houses' to a considerable height 
in the air J. But the loftiness of these buildings, which often 
consisted of hasty work, and insufficient materials, was the 
cause of frequent and fatal accidents; and it was repeatedly 
enacted by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of 
private edifices, within the walls of Rome, should not ex- 
ceed the measure of seventy feet from the ground III. 

* Lipsius (tom, iii. p.423. de Magnityd. Romqna, l,iii. c.3.) and Isaac 
Vossius (Observat Var. p*. 20 — 34.) have indulged strange dreams of four, 
or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 450 
— 4-57.), with admirable good sense and scepticism, betrays some secret 
disposition to extenuate the populousness of ancient times. 

+ OJympiodor, ap. Phot. p. iy/7. See Fabricius, Bib!, Grax:. tom. ix„ 
p. 400. 

t In ea autem majestate urbis, et civium infinity. frequentia innumerabilcs 
habitationes opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum recipere non posset area plana 
taotam multitudinem in urbe, ad auxilium altitudinis aedificiorym res ipsa 
coegit devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This passage, which I owe to Vossius, is 
clear, strong, and comprehensive. 

§ The successive testimonies of Pliyy, Aristides, (Jlaudian, Rutilius, &e, 
prove the insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See Lipsius, de Macnv* 
tud. Romani, 1. iii. c. 4. 

— —— Tabu lata tibi jam tertia fumant 

Tu Deaths ; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 

Ultiittus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 

A pluvia. 


Juvenal. Sathr. iii. 19$, 
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Juvenal * laments, as it should seem from bis own experience, 
ihe hardships of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses 
the salutary advice of emigrating, without delay, from the 
smoke of Rome, since they might purchase, in the little 
towns of Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the same 
price which they annually paid for a dark and miserable lodg- 
ing. House-rent was therefore immoderately dear : the rich 
acquired, at an enormous expence, the ground, which they 
covered with palaces and gardens; but the body of the Ro- 
man people was crowded into a narrow space; and the dif- 
ferent floors, and apartments, of the same house, were di- 
vided, as it is still the custom of Paris, and other cities, 
among several families of plebeians. IV. The total number 
of houses in the fourteen regions of the city, is accurately 
stated in the description of Rome, composed under the reign 
of Theodosius, and they amount to forty -eight thousand three 
hundred and eighty-two f. The two classes of domits and 
insula, into which they are divided, include all the habitations 
pf the capital, of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establishment of fresd- 
inen and slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-house, where 
the poet Codrus, and his wife, were permitted to hire a 
wretched garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt 
the same average, which, under similar circumstances has 
been found applicable to Paris and indifferently allow 
about twenty-five persons for each house, of every degree, 
we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve 


* Read the whole third satire, but particularly 166. 223, See. J h e de 
scription of a crowded irmt/a, or lodging-house, in Petromus (c. 95. SH.), 
n<Xtlv tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we learn from legal 
authority thaUn the time of Augustus (Heinneccius, Hist. Jans Roman, 
c iv. p/l81.), the ordinary rent of the several canacula, or apartments of 
m insula annually produced forty thousand sesterces, between three and 
four Sired pounds sterling (Pandect. 1. xix. tit ii. Ho. 30.) ; a sum 
Uich proves at once the large extent, apd high value, ol those common 

bU + d Tlus sum total is composed of 1780 domus, or great houses, of 46,60? 
frnate, or plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma AnUca In. p. 88 ), 
and these lumbers are ascertained by the agreement ol the texts of the 

tiota, p. 175—187. From probable, or certain {pounds, he assigns to IV 
^ 2$, 5 65 houses, 71^114 fajni^ies, and 570,630 inhabitants. 
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hundred thousand: a number which cannot be thought exce*- 
save for the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceed* 
the populousness of the greatest cities of modern Europe *. 

Such was the state of Rome under the reign of Honorius; 
at the time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather 
the blockade, of the city f. By a skilful disposition of his 
numerous forces, who impatiently watched the moment of an 
assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded the twelve 
principal gates, intercepted all communication with the ad- 
jacent country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tyber, from which the Romans derived the surest and most 
plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions of the no- 
bles, and of the people, were those of surprise and indigna- 
tion, that a vile Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of 
the world: but their arrogance was soon humbled by misfor- 
tune; and their unmanly rage, instead of being directed 
against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a defence- 
less and innocent victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, 
the Romans might have respected the niece of Theodosius, 
the aunt, nay even the adoptive mother, of the reigning 
emperor: but they abhorred the widow of Stilicho; and they 
listened with credulous passion to the tale of calumny, which 
accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal correspond- 
ence with the Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by 
the same popular frenzy, the senate, without requiring any 
evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death, 
Serena was ignominiously strangled ; and the infatuated multi- 
tude were astonished to find, that this cruel act of injustice did 
not immediately produce the retreat of the Barbarians, and 
the deliverance of the city. That unfortunate city gradually 
experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length the horrid 
calamities of famine. The daily allowance of three pound* 


i . T '?' s computation is not very different from that which M. Brotier, the 

last editor 0 f 1 actus (tom. ii. p. 380.), has assumed from similar prineb 

pies ; though he seems to aim at a degree of precision, which it is neither 

possible nor im}x>rtant to obtain. 

J, S* * he yyents of the first siege of Rome, which are often confounded 
y ith those of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. v. p. 350—334, Sozo- 
men, !. ix. c. 6. Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180. Philostoreius I xii 
and Godeffpy, Dissertat. p. 407-475. P ® i * * * S . I. M, 
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of bread was reduced to one-half, to one third, to nothing; 
and the price of corn still continued to rise in a rapid and 
extravagant proportion. The poorer citizens, who were un- 
able to purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious 
charity of the rich; and for a while the public misery was al- 
leviated by the humanity of Lseta, the widow of the emperor 
Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, and conse- 
crated to the use of the indigent, the princely revenue, which 
she annually received from the grateful successors of her hus- 
band *. But these private and temporary donatives were in* 
sufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous people; and 
the progress of famine invaded the marble palaces of the se- 
nators themselves. The persons of both sexes, who had been 
educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, discovered 
how little is requisite to supply the demands of nature; and 
lavished their unavailing treasures of gold and silver, to obtain 
the coarse and scanty sustenance which they would formerly 
have rejected with disdain. The food the most repugnant to 
sense or imagination, the aliments the most unwholesome and 
pernicious to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark suspicion 
was entertained, that some desperate wretches fed on the bo- 
dies of their fellow creatures, whom they had secretly mur- 
dered; and even mothers (such was the horrid conflict of the 
two most powerful instincts implanted by nature in the human 
breast), even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants f! Many thousands of the inhabitants of 
Rome expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of 
sustenance; and as the public sepulchres without the walls 
were in the power of the enemy, the stench, which arose from 
so many putrid and unburied carcasses, infected the air; and 
the miseries of famine were succeeded and aggravated by the 

* The mother of Lata was named Pissumena. Her father, family, and 
country, are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 59. 

f Ad nefandos cibos erupit esurientium rabies, et sua invicem membra 
Janiarunt, dum mater non parcit lactenti iufantiae ; et recipit utero, quern 

S aulld ante effuderat. Jerom. ad Principiam, i. p. 121. The same 
orrid circumstance is likewise told of the sieges of Jerusalem and Paris. 
For the latter, compare the tenth book 6f the Henriade, ami die Journal 
<de Henri IV, tom. f. p. 47 — 83.; and observe that a plain narrative of iacts 
is much more pathetic, than the most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. 

5 
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contagion of a pestilential disease. The assurances 6f speedy' 
and effectual relief, which were repeatedly transmitted froni 
$he court of Ravenna, supported, for some time* the fainting 
resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any 
human aid tempted them to accept the offers of a preterna- 
tural deliverance. Pompeianus, prefect of the city, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan di- 
viners, that, by the mysterious force of Spells and sacrifices, 
they Gould extract the lightning from the clouds, and point 
those celestial fires against the camp of the Barbarians*. The 
important secret was communicated to Innocent, the bishop 
of Rome; and the successor of St. Peter is accused* perhaps 
without foundation, of preferring the safety of the republic 
to the rigid severity of the Christian worship/ But when the 
question was agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, as 
an essential condition, that those sacrifices should be per- 
formed in the Capitol, by the authority, and in the presence, 
of the magistrates; the majority of that respectable assembly, 
apprehensive either of the Divine, or of the Imperial, dis- 
pleasure, refused to join in an act, which appeared almost 
equivalent to the public restoration of Paganism f. 

The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or 
at least in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The 
senate, who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers 
of government, appointed two ambassadors to negociate with 
the enemy. This important trust was delegated to Basilius, 

* Zosiinus (1. v. p. 355, 356.) speaks of these ceremonies, like a Greek 
unacquainted with the national superstition of Rome‘ y and Tuscany. I sus- 
pect, that they consisted of two parts, the secret, and the public ; the for- 
mer were probably an imitation of the arts and spells, by which Numa had 
drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on Mount Aventine. 

Quid agant laqueis, quae carmina dicant 

Qucique trahant supcris sedibus arte Jovem 
Scire nefas homini. 

The ancilia , or shields of Mars, the pignora Imperii , which were carried 
in solemn procession on the calends of March, derived their origin from 
this mysterious event (Ovid Fast. iii. 259—398.). It was probably designed 
to revive this ancient festival, which had been suppressed by Theodosius. 
In that case, we recover a chronological date (March the 1st, A. D. 409.) 
which has not hitherto been observed. 

+ Sozomen (1. ix. c. 6.) insinuates, that the experiment was actually, 
though unsuccessfully made ; but he does not mention the name of IntK> 
cent; and Tillemont (Mem. Eccfts. tom.x. p. 645.) is determined not to 
believe, that a pope could be guilty of such impious condescension 
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ft senator, of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in 
the administration of provinces; and to John, the first tribune 
of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by bis dexterity 
in business, as. well as by his former intimacy with the Gothic 
prince. When they were introduced into his presence, they 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than beoame their ab- 
ject condition, that the Homans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war; and that, if Alaric re- 
fused them a fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound 
his trumpets, and prepare to give battle to an innumerable 
people, exercised in arms, and animated by despair. “ The 
“ thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” was the concise 
reply of the Barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was accom- 
panied by a loud and insulting Jaugh, expressive of his con- 
tempt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, enervated 
by luxury before they were emaciated by famine. He then 
condescended to fix the ransom, which he would accept as 
the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome: all the gold 
and silver in the city, whether it were the property of the 
state, or of individuals; all X he rich and precious moveables; 
and all the slaves who could prove their title to the name of 
Barbarians. The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, 
in a modest and suppliant tone, “ If such, O King ! are your 
“ demands, what do you intend to leave us ?” “ Your lives ;” 
replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled, and retired. 
Yet before they retired, a short suspension of arms was 
granted, which allowed some time for a more temperate ne- 
gotiation. The stern features of Alaric were insensibly re- 
laxed; he abated much of the rigour of his terms; and at 
length consented to raise the siege, on the immediate payment 
of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and- of three thousand pounds 
weight of pepper*. . But the public treasury was exhausted; 

* Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most expensive Roman cook- 
ery, and the best sort commonly sold tor fifteen denarii, or ten shillings, 
the pound. See Pliny, Ilist. Natur. xii. 14. It was brought from India ; 
and the same country, the coast of Malabar, still affords the greatest plen- 
ty : but the improvement of trade and navigation lias multiplied the qua*?. 

‘ Vol. IV. 2D ■ 
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the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the provinces, 
were intercepted by the calamities of war; the gold and gems 
had been exchanged during the famine, for the vilest suste- 
nance; the hoards of secret wealth were still* concealed by the 
obstinacy of avarice; and some remains of consecrated spoils 
afforded the only resource that could avert the impending ruin 
of the city. As soon as the Romans had sa’tjsfied the rapacious 
demands of Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, to 
the enjoyment of peace and plenty. Several of the gates 
were cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions from 
the river, and the adjacent country, was no longer obstructed 
by the Goths ; the citizens resorted in crowds to the free mar- 
ket, which was held during three days in the suburbs; and 
while the merchants who undertook this gainful trade, made a 
considerable profit, the future subsistence of the city was se- 
cured by the ample magazines which were deposited in the 
public and private granaries. A more regular discipline, than 
could have been expected, was maintained in the camp of 
Alaric; and the wise Barbarian justified his regard for the 
faith of treaties, by the just severity with which he chastised 
a party of licentious Goths, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the 
contributions of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair and 
fruitful province of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish 
his winter-quarters; and the Gothic standard became the re- 
fuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had broke their 
chains, and aspired, under the command of their great deli- 
verer, to revenge the injuries, and the disgrace of their cruel 
servitude.’ About the same time, he received a more honour- 
able reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus*, 
the brother of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invi- 
tation, from the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 
and who had cut their way, with some difficulty and loss, 
through the superior numbers of the Imperial troops. A vic- 

tity, and reduced the price. See Histoire Politique et Philosophique, &c. 
tom. i. j). 457. 

* This Gothic chieftain is called, by Jomandes and Isidore, Athaulphm ; 
by Zosimus and Orosius, Ataulphus ; and by Olyrapiodorus, Adaoulphus. 
I haVe used the celebrated name of Adolphus , which seems to be authorised 
by the practice of the Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 
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torious leader, tfho united the daring spirit of a Barbarian 
wfth the art and discipline of a Roman general, was at th^ 
head of an hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy pro- 
nounced, with terror and respect, the formidable name of 
Alaric *. ** 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be satisfied 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, 
without presuming* to investigate the motives of their political 
conduct. In the midst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric was 
conscious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, some internal 
defect; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed, was 
intended only to deceive and disarm the credulity of the mi- 
nisters of Honorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly de- 
clared, that it was his desire to be considered as the friend of 
peace, and of the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest 
request, were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to 
solicit the exchange of hostages, and the conclusion of the 
treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly expressed 
during the course of the negociations, could only inspire a 
doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the 
state of his fortune. The Barbarian still aspired to the rank 
of master-general of the armies of the W est ; he stipulated 
an annual subsidy of corn and money; and he chose the pro- 
vinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for th 6 seat of 
his new kingdom, which would have commanded the import- 
ant communication between Italy and the Danube. If these, 
modest terms should be rejected, Alaric shewed a disposition 
to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even to content him- 
self with the possession of Noricum ; an exhausted and im- 
poverished country, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
Barbarians of Germany f. But the hopes of peace were dis- 
appointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested views, of the 
minister Olympius. Without listening to the salutary remon- 
strances of the senate, -he dismissed their ambassadors under 
the conduct of a military escort, too numerous for a retinue 

* The treaty between Alaric and the Romans, &c. is taken from Zd$- 
mus, 1. v. p. 354, 355. 358, 359. 362, 363. The additional circumttas- 
ces are too few and trilling to require any other quotation. 

•J* JCosiiflus, L v. p. 367, 368, 369. 

2D3 
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of honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. Six: thou- 
sand Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, were or- 
dered to march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open 
country, which was occupied by the formidable myriads of 
the Barbarians. These brave legionaries, Encompassed and 
betrayed, fell a sacrifice to the ministerial folly; their general, 
Valens, with an hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of 
battle; and one of the ambassadors, who could no longer 
claim the protection of the law of nations, was obliged to 
purchase his freedom with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces 
of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of impo- 
tent hostility, immediately renewed his proposals of peace; 
and the second embassy of the Roman senate, which derived 
weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of 
the ci t\ , was guarded from the dangers df the road by a de- 
tachment of Gothic soldiers *. 

Olympius f might have continued to insult the just resent- 
ment of a people, who loudly accused him as the author of 
the public calamities ; but his power was undermined by the 
secret intrigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs trans- 
ferred the government of Honorius, and the empire, to Jo- 
vius, the Prastorian praefect; an unworthy servant, who did 
not atone, by the merit of personal attachment, for the errors 
and misfortunes of his administration. The exile, or escape, 
of the guilty Olympius, reserved him for more vicissitudes 
of fortune: he experienced the adventures of an obscure and 
wandering life; he again rose to power; he fell a second time 
into disgrace; his ears were cut off ; he expired under the lash ; 
and his ignominious death afforded a grateful spectacle to the 
friends of Stilicho. After the removal of Olympius, whose 
character was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, the 
Pagans and heretics were delivered from the impolitic pro- 
scription, which excluded them from the dignities of the state. 
The brave Gennerid +, a soldier of Barbarian origin, who 


*? 0simus ’} % P: 360 < 36 1. 362. The bishop, by remaining at Ra 
39 p’ 573 ape<1 thC lmpendlng calamities of the city. Oiosius, J. vii. c. 

t for the adventures of Olympius, and his successors in theministrv 
ee ^s,m US( l v . p. 303. 305, 300. and Olympiodor. ap. Phot, p H 
* ^ lmus ('• V- P* 304.) relates this circumstance with v^ie compt 
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still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, had been obliged 
to Jay aside the military belt: and though he was repeatedly 
assured by the emperor himself, that laws were not made for 
persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept any par- 
tial dispensation,* and persevered in honourable disgrace, till 
he had extorted a general act of justice from the distress of 
the Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid, in the 
important station, to which he was promoted or restored, of 
master-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia, 
seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. 
From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon habi- 
tuated to severe exercise, and plentiful subsistence; and his 
private generosity often supplied the rewards, which were de- 
nied by the avarice, or poverty, of the court of Ravenna. 
The valour of Gennerid, formidable to the adjacent Barba- 
rians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian frontier ; and 
his vigilant care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, at- 
tended by such a convoy „of provisions, and such a numerous 
train of sheep and oxen, as might have been sufficient, not 
only for the march of an army, but for the settlement of a 
colony. But the court and councils of Honorius still remained 
a scene of weakness ^nd distraction, of corruption and anar- 
chy. Instigated by the praefect Jovius, the guards rose in 
furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of two generals, and 
of the two principal eunuchs. The generals, under a perfi- 
dious promise of safety, were sent on ship-board, and pri- 
vately executed; while the favour of the eunuchs procured 
them a mild and secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. 
Eusebius the eunuch, and the Barbarian Allobicb, succeeded 
to«the command of the bedchamber and of the guards; and 
the mutual jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the 
cause of their mutual destruction. By the insolent order of 

pency, and celebrates the character of Gennerid as the last glory of ex- 

S paganism. Very different were the sentiments of the council of 
age, who deputed four bishops to the court of Ravenna, to complain 
of the law, which had been just enacted, that all conversions to Christi- 
anity should be free and voluntary. See Baronins, Annal* Eccles. A, D. 
409. No. 12 . A. D. 410. No. 47, 48. 
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the count of the domestics, the great chamberlain was shame^ 
fully beaten to death with sticks, before the eyes of the asto- 
nished emperor; and the subsequent assassination of Allobicb, 
in the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance 
of his life, in which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom 
cf courage or resentment. * Yet before they fell, Eusebius and 
Allobich had contributed their part to the ruin of the empire, 
by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a 
selfish, and perhaps a criminal, motive, had negociated with 
Alaric, in a personal interview under the walls of Rimini. 
During the absence of Jovius, the emperor was persuaded to 
assume a lofty tone of inflexible dignity, such as neither his 
situation, nor his character, could enable him to support; 
and a letter, signed with the name of Honorius, was imme- 
diately dispatched to the Praetorian prefect, granting him a 
free permission to dispose of the public money, but sternly 
refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the 
proud demands of a Barbarian. This letter was imprudently 
communicated to Alaric himself; and the Goth, who in the 
whole transaction had behaved with temper and decency, ex- 
pressed, in the most outrageous language, his lively sense of 
the insult so wantonly offered to his person, and to his nation. 
The conference of Rimini was hastily Interrupted ; and the 
praefect Jovius, on his return to Ravenna, was compelled to 
adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of 
the court. By his advice and example, the principal officer* 
of the state and army were obliged to swear, that, without 
listening, in any circumstances, to any conditions of peaee, 
they would still persevere in perpetual and implacable war 
against the enemy of the republic. This rash engagement 
Opposed an insuperable bar to all future negociation. The 
ministers of FJonorius were heard to declare, that, if they 
ttad only invoked the name of the Deity, they would consult 
the public safety, and trust their souls to the mercy of Hea- 
yea; but they had sworn, by the sacred head of the emperor 
himself* they had touched, in solemn ceremony, that august 
$fcat of majesty and wisdom ; and the violation of their oath 
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Would expose them to the temporal penalties of Sacrilege and 
rebellion ' 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed, withsullen prKle, 
the security of the marshes and fortifications of Ravenna, they 
abandoned Rome, almost without defence, to the resentment 
of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he still pre- 
served, or affected, that, as he moved with his army along 
the Flaminian way, he successively dispatched the bishops of 
the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and its inhabi- 
tants from hostile fire, and the sword of the Barbarians f. 
These impending calamities were however averted, not in- 
deed by the wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or 
humanity of the Gothic king ; who employed a milder, though 
not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead of assaulting 
the capital, he successively directed his efforts against the 
Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works 
of Roman magnificence %. The accidents to which the pre- 
carious subsistence of the city was continually exposed in a. 
winter navigation, and an open road, had suggested to the 
genius of the first Caesar the useful design, which was exe- 
cuted under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles, 
which formed the narrow entrance, advanced far into the sea, 
and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and capa- 
cious basons, which received the northern branch of the Ty- 


* Zosimus, I. v. p. 367, 368, 369. This custom of swearing by the 
head or life, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the highest an- 
tiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis, xlii. 15.) and Scythia. It was soon trans- 
ferred", by flattery! to the? Csesars ; and Tertullian complains, that it was he 
only oath which the Romans of his time affected to reverence. See an ele- 
gant Dissertation of the Abbe Massieu on the oaths of the Ancients, in the 
Mem. de l’Acaderoie des Inscriptions, tom. l. p- 208, 209. 

f Zosimus, 1. v. p. 368, 369. I have softened the expressions of Alaric, 
-who expatiates, in too florid a manner, on the history of Kome. _ 

X See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20. Dion Cassius, 1. lx p. 949. edit. Reunar, 
.and the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 7o, &c. ln the sixt^nth 
century, when the remains of this Augustan port were still visible, the an- 
tiquarians sketched the plan (see d’Anville, Mem. de l Academic* des In- 
jections, tom. xxx. p 198.), and declared, with enthusiasm, lhataR he 
monarchy of Europe would be unable to execute so great a work (Better, 
Hist, des grands CRemins des Romains, tom. li. p. 350.). 
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bear, about two miles from the ancient colony o£ Ostia*# Tfe# 
jRoman Port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal 
city f , where tfie corn of Africa was deposited in spacious 
granaries for the use of the capital. As soon as^Alaric was in 
possession of that important place, he summoned the city, to 
surrender at discretion; and his demands were enforced by 
the positive declaration, that a refusal, or even a delay, should 
be instantly followed by the destruction of the magazines, on 
which the life of the Roman people depended. The clamours 
of that people, and the terror of famine, subdued the prjde 
of the senate; they listened, without reluctance, to the pro- 
posal of placing a new emperor on the throne bf the unwor- 
thy Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror be- 
stowed the purple on Attalus, prefect of the city. The 
grateful monarch immediately acknowledged his protector as 
master* general of the armies of the West; Adolphus, with 
the rank of count of the domestics, obtained the custody of 
the person of Attalus; and the two hostile nations seemed to 
be united in the closest bands of friendship anti alliance J. 


* The Ostia Tyberina (see Oliver. Italia Antiq. 1. iii. p. 870 — 879.), in 
the plural number, the two mouths of IheTyber, were separated by the 
Holy Island, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were each of them com- 
puted at about two miles. The colony of Ostia was founded immediately 
beyond the left, or southern, and the Port immediately beyond the right, 
or northern, branch of the river; and the distance between their remains 
measures something more than two miles on Cingolani’s map. In the time 
of Strabo, the sand and mud deposited by the Tvber, had choked the har- 
bour 0 V 1 0stia ; progress of the same cause had added much to the size 
of the Holy Island, and gradually left both Ostia and the Port at a consi- 
derable distance from the shore. The dry channels (fiumi morti), and the 
large estuaries (stagno di Ponente, de Levante), mark the changes of the 
river, and the efforts of the sea. Consult, for the present state of this dreary 
and desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical state by the ma- 
thematicians of Benedict XIV.; an actual survey of the Agro Romano in 
fix sheets, by Ciugolani, which contains 113,819 rubbia (about 370 000 
acres); and the large topographical map of Ameti, in eight sheets. 

f As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, part ii. vol. 
m. p. 89—92.), or at least the fourth, century (Carol, a Sancto Paulo* 
JNout. bccles. p. 47.), the port of Rome was an episcopal city, which was 
demolished, as it should seem, in the ninth century, by pope Gregory IV. 
during the incursions of the Arabs. It is now reduced to an inn, a church 
and the house, or palace, of the bishop, who ranks as one of six cardinal 
bishops of the Roman church. See Eschinard, Descrizione di Roma et 
ddl’ Agro Romano, p. 328. 

+ 14 °r elevation of Attalus, consult Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 377—380. So* 

l°x\L n r Vi* An 9 *', 01y ?P iodor ' Phot P- m > Phiiostorg. 

L xu. c. 3. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 470. ° 
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iThe gates of the city were thrown open, arid the new dn* 
peror of the Romans, encompassed on eVery side by tfk* Go* 
thic arms, was conducted, in tumultuous prOcessidn, to ihd 
palaCe of Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed fhd 
civil and military dignities among his favourites and followers* 
Attains convened an assembly of the senate; before whom, in 
a formal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of re- 
storing the majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the em- 
pire the provinces of Egypt and the East, which had once ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant pro- 
mises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt 
for the character of an un warlike usurper ; whose elevation 
was the deepest and most ignominious wound which the re- 
public had yet sustained from the insolence of the Barbarians. 
But the populace, with their usual levity, applauded the 1 
change of masters. The public discontent was favourable to 
the rival of HonoriUs; and the sectaries, oppressed by his 
persecuting edicts, expected sOme degree of countenance, or 
at least of toleration, from a prince, who, in his native coun- 
try of Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan superstition, 
and who had since received the sacrament of baptism from the 
hands of an Afian bishop *. The first days of the reign of 
Attains were fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence 
was sent with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the 
obedience of Africa; the greatest part of Italy* submitted to 
the terror of the Gqthic powers ; and though the city of Bo- 
logna made a vigorous and effectual resistance, the people of 
Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Hoiiorius, ac- 
cepted, with loud acclamations the Choice of the Roman se- 
nate. At the head of a formidable army, Alaric conducted 
his royal captive almost to the gates of Ravenna; and a solemn 
embassy of the principal ministers of Jovius, the Prsetoriart 
prefect, of Valens, master of the cavalry* and infantry, of 
the quaestor Potami us, and of Julian, the first of the notaries, 
was introduced, with martial pomp, into tb^ «Gothic camp. 

* We may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Arian baptism, and 
that of Philostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attalus* The visible 
joy of Zosimus, and the discontent which he impulses to the Anician family', 
are very unfavourable to the Christianity of the new emperor. 

Vol.IV. 2 JE 
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Ip the name of their sovereign, they consented to acknowledge 
the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the pro- 
vinces of Italy and the West between the two emperors. Their 
proposals were rejected with disdain ; and the refusal was ag- 
gravated by the insulting clemency of Attalus, who conde- 
scended to promise, that, if Honorius would instantly resign 
the purple, be should be permitted to pass the remainder of 
his life in the peaceful exile of some remote island *. So des- 
perate indeed did the situation of the son of Theodosius ap- 
pear, to those who were the best acquainted with his strength 
and resources, that Jovius and Valens, his minister and bib* 
general, betrayed their trust, infamously deserted the sinking 
cause of their benefactor, and devoted their treacherous alle- 
giance tq the service of his more fortunate rival. Astonished 
by such examples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled at 
the approach of every servant, at the arrival of every mes- 
senger, He dreaded the secret enemies, who might lurk in his 
capital, his palace, his bed-chamber; and some ships lay 
ready in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport the abdicated 
monarch to the dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor 
of the East. 

But there is a Providence (such at least was the opinion of 
the historian Procopius f) that watches over innocence and 
folly; and the pretensions of Honorius to its peculiar care 
cannot reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his de- 
spair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, meditated 
a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand 
veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To 
these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had not been corrupted 
by the factions of the court, he committed the walls and gates 
-of the city ; and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal dan- 
ger. The favourable intelligence which was received from 
Africa, suddenly changed the opinions of men* and the state 

* He carried his insolence so far, as to declare that he should mutilate 
Honorius before he sent him into exile. But this assertion of Zosixnus, is 
destroyed by the more impartial testimony of Olynrpiodorus, who attribute* 
the ungenerous proposal (which was absolutely rejected byAttalua) to the 
baseness, and perhaps the treachery, of Jovius. 

t Procop. de Bel* Vandal. 1. i, c. £ 
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ef public affairs. The troops and officers, whom Attains had 
mat into that province, were defeated and stain ; and the ac- 
tive zeal of Heraclian maintained his own allegiance, and that 
of his people. The feithfol count of Africa transmitted a 
large sum of money, which fixed the attachment of tbe lsti- 
perial guards; and his vigilance, in preventing the exporta- 
tion of com and oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discon- 
tent, into the walls of Rome* The failure df the African 
expedition, was the source of mutual complaint and recrimi- 
nation in the party of Attains; and the mind of his protector 
was insensibly alienated from the interest of a prince,' who 
wanted spirit to command, or docility to obey. The most 
imprudent measures were adopted, without the knowledge, or 
against the advice, of Alaric ; and the obstinate refusal of the 
senate, to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of 
five hundred Goths, betrayed a suspicious and distrustful tem- 
per, which, in their situation, was neither generous nor pru- 
dent. The resentment of the Gothic king was exasperated 
by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised to the 
rank of patrician, and who afterwards excused bis double 
perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, that he had only seeni&d 
to abandon the service of Honorius, more effectually to ruin 
the cause of the usurper. In a large plain near Rimini, and 
in the presence of an innumerable multitude of Romans and 
* Barbarians, the wretched Attalus was publicly despoiled of 
the diadem and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty were 
sent by Alaric, as the pledge of peace and friendship, to the 
son of Theodosius *. The officers who returned to their dti*. 
ty, were reinstated in their employments, and even the merit 
of a tardy repentance was graciously allowed : but thedegraded 
emperor of the Romans, desirous of life, and insensible of 
disgrace, implored the permission of following the Gothic 
camp, in the train of a haughty and capricious Barbarian f. 

* See the cause and circumstances of the fall of Attains in Zosimus, 
t vi. p. 380—333. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 8*. Phitostorg. L xil c. 3. The 
two acts of indemnity in, the Theodosian Code, j. ix* tit xxxviiw leg, 1L 
$2. which were published the 12th of February* and the 8th of August, 
A. D. 41#, evidently relate to this usurper. 

f In hoc, Alaricus, imperatore, facto, i|ifecto^xef<?ct(v ac defecto. , * 
Mimum risit, ctludum specfavit im|srii. Orositis, 1# vi. c* 42. p\ 382, 
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The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced his entrance 
Into a vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for 
the laws of humanity and religion. He encouraged his troops 
boldly to seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich them* 
selves with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people, but 
he exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the 
unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the apos- 
tles St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several of the Chris- 
tian Goths displayed the fervour of a recent conversion; and 
some instances of their uncommon piety and moderation are 
related, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical 
writers *. While the Barbarians roamed through the city in 
quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged virgin, who 
had devoted her life to the service of the altar, was forced 
open by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately de- 
manded, though in civil language, all the gold and silver in 
her possession; and was astonished at the readiness with which 
she conducted him to a splendid hoard of massy plate, of the 
richest materials, and the most curious workmanship. The 
Barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this valuable ac- 
quisition, till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, ad- 
dressed to him in the following words: 66 These, said she, 
u are the consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter ; if you 
“ presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will remain 
on your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what I 
M am unable to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck with 
reverential awe, dispatched a messenger to inform the king of 
the treasure which he had discovered ; and received a peremp- 
tory order from Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and or- 

but Jerom, with more authority and more reason, affirms* that it was in the 
night, nocte Moab captaest ; nocte cecidit rnurus ejus, tom. i, p. 121. ad 

P " n< 0 P ro«iu3 (1, vii. c. 39. p. 573-^576,) applauds the piety of -the Chris- 
tian Goths, without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them were 
Arian heretics. Jornandes (c. 30. p. 653.) and Isidore ot Seville (Chron. 
p. 7 14. edit. Grot.), who. were both attaches to the Gothic cause, have re- 
peated and embellished these edifying tales. According to Isidore, Alaric 
himself was heard to say, that he waged war with the Romans, aiuTnot 
with the apostles. Such was the style of the seventh century ; two hundred 
years before, the fame and merit had been ascribed, not to the apostles, but 
tQ Christ, 
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naments should be transported, without damage or delay, to 
the church of the apostle. From the extremity, perhaps, of 
the Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter of the Vatican, a no* 
merous detachment of Goths, marching in order of battle 
through the principal streets, protected, with glittering arms, 
the long train of their devout companions, who bore aloft, on 
their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver; and the mar- 
tial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with the sound of 
religious psalmody. From all the adjacent houses, a crowd 
of Christians hastened to join this edifying procession; and a 
multitude of fugitives, without distinction of age, or rank, 
or even of sect, bad the good fortune to escape to the secure 
and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work, 
concerning tlie City of God, was professedly composed by 
St. Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence in the de- 
struction of the Roman greatness. He celebrates, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ; and in- 
sults his adversaries, by challenging them to produce some 
similar example, of a town taken by storm, in which the fa- 
bulous gods of antiquity bad been able to protect either them- 
selves, or their deluded votaries*. 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinary exam- 
ples of Barbarian virtue had been deservedly applauded. But 
the holy precincts of the Vatican, and th» apostolic churches, 
could receive a very small proportion of the Roman people: 
many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, who 
served under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the 
name, or at least to the faith, of Christ ; and we may suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that, in the hour 
of savage licence, when every passion was inflamed, and every 
restraint was removed, the precepts of the gospel seldom in- 
fluenced the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. The writers, 
the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, bad freely 
confessed, that a cruel slaughter was made of tbe Romans fi 


Qui^ clftckm iilius noetic quj& funarafaado . 
fcxjmcet, &c. 
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and that the street* of the city were filled with dead bodies* 
which remained without burial during the general consterna- 
tion. The despair of the citizens was sometimes converted; 
into fury ; and whenever the Barbarians were provoked by 
opposition, they extended the promiscuous massacre to the 
feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private revenge 
of forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity or re- 
morse; and the ignominious lashes, which they had formerly 
received, were washed away in the blood of the guilty, or 
obnoxious, families. The matrons and virgins of Rome were 
exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of 
chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesiastical historian ha* 
selected an example of female virtue, for the admiration of 
future ages * A Roman lady, of singular beauty and ortho- 
dox faith, had excited the impatient desires of a young Goth* 
who, according to the sagacious remark of Sozomeu, was at- 
tached to the Arian heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate 
resistance, he drew his sword, and, with the anger of a lover, 
slightly wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine still con- 
tinued to brave his resentment, and to repel his love, till tho 
ravisher desisted from his unavailing efforts, respectfully con- 
ducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, and gave six 
pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on condition that 
they should restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. 
Such instances of courage and generosity were not extremely 
common. The brutal soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites, 
without consulting either the inclination, or the duties, of 
their female captives: and a nice question of casuistry waa 


Procopius (1. i. c. 2.) positively affirms that great numbers were slain by the 
Goths Aueustin (de Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 12, 13.) offers Christian comfort 
for the death of those, whose bodies ( multa corpora) had re ”‘ al Tf F *” 
(tunti straee) unburied. Baronius, from the ditterent writings ot the Fa 
thS ffivnTorae light on the sack of Rome. Antal. Eccies. A. D. 

SozometT^hix. c. 10. Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 17.) inti* 
matee that some virgins or matrons actually killed themselves fo escape vi- 
olation; and though he admires their spirit, he is obliged, by hts 
to condemn their rash presumption. Perhaps the good bishop of Hippo 
was too easy in the belief as well as too rigid m the censure, of this actof 
female heroism. The twenty maidens (if they ever existed), who t flWSff 
themselves into the Elbe, when Magdeburgh was takenbvs torm^h avt been 
multiplied to the number of twelve hundred. *«e Hail* * History** Gur 
tavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 308. 
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seriously agitated, Whether those tender victims, who hid itfa 
flexibly refused theirj consent to the violation which they sus-» 
tained, had lost, by tKeir misfortune, the glorious crown of 
Virginity ** There were other losses indeed of a more sub- 
stantial kind, and more general concern. It cannot be pre- 
sumed, that all the Barbarians were at all times capable of 
perpetrating such amorous outrages; and the want of youth* 
or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part of the Ro- 
man women from the danger of a rape. But avarice is an in- 
satiate and universal passion; since the enjoyment of almost 
every object that can afford pleasure to the different tastes and 
tempers of mankind, may be procitfed by the possession of 
wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just preference was given 
to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest value in the 
smallest compass and weight: but, after these portable riches 
had been removed by the more diligent robbers, the palaces 
of Rome were rudely stripped of their splendid and costly fur* 
niture. The side-boards of massy plate, and the variegated 
wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled in the 
waggons, that always followed the march of a Gothic afttay. 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly handled, or 
wantonly destroyed: many a statue was melted for the sake of 
the precious materials ; and many a vase* in the division of 
the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a bat- 
tle-axe. The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate 
the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, who proceeded, by 
threats, by blows, and by* tortures, to force from their pri* 
8oners the confession of hidden treasure f. Visible splendour 

* See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. c. 16. 18. He treats the subject 
with remarkable accuracy; and after admitting that there cannot be any 
crime, where there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia non solum quod ad 
dolorem, verurn etiani quod ad libidinem, pertinet, in corpore alieno per* 
ptrari potest ; quicquid tale factum fuerit, etsi retentam constentissimoan- 
imo pudicitiam non exoutit, pudorem tamen incutit, ne credatur factum 
cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri fortasse sine carnis aliqua voluptate 
non potuit. In c. 18. he makes some curious distinctions betweefi moral and 
physical virginity. 

f Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her rank, her age, 

* and her piety, was thrown on the ground, and cruellv beaten and whipped. 
c»sam fusti bus fiagellisque, &c. Jerom. torn, i. p. 121. adPrincipiam. See 
Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. The modem Sacco di Roma, p. 208. 
gives an idea of the variourtnethods of torturing prisoners, for gold; 
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and expence were alleged as the proof of a plentiful fortune: 
the appearance of poverty was imputed to a parsimonious dis- 
position ; and the obstinacy of some miners, who endured th« 
most cruel torments before they would discover the secret ob- 
ject of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, 
who expired under the lash, for refusing to reveal their ima- 
ginary treasures. The edifices of Rome, though the damage 
has been much exaggerated, received some injury from the 
violence of the Goths. At their entrance through the Salarian 
gate, they fired the adjacent houses to guide their march, and 
to distract the attention of the citizens : the flames which en- 
countered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed 
many private and public buildings; and the ruins of the pa- 
lace of Sallust* remained, in the age of Justinian, a stately 
monument of the Gothic conflagration f. Yet a contempo- 
rary historian has observed, that fire could scarcely consume 
the enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of 
man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of ancient 
structures. Some truth may possibly be concealed in his de- 
vouLassertion, that the wrath of Heaven supplied the imper- 
fections of hostile rage; and that the proud Forum of Rome, 
decorated with the statues of so many gods and heroes, was 
levelled in tLe dust by the stroke of lightning J. 


* The historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices which he has so 
eloquently censured, employed the plunder of Numidia to adorn his palace 
and gardens on the Quirinal hill. The spot where the house stood, is now 
marked by the church of St. Susanna, separated only by a street from the 
baths of Diocletian, and not far distant from the Salarian gate. See Nar- 
dini, Roma Antica, p. 192, 193. and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by 


f The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate (de Bell. Van- 
dal. 1. i. c. 2.). The Chronicle of Marcellinus speaks too strongly, partem 
urbis Roma: cremavit; and the words of Philostorgius (s» tpEm«« h r» { 
w«*.E»« xEtjufvtr', 1. xii. c. 3.) convey a false and exaggerated idea. Bargaeus 
has composed a particular dissertation (see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Grssv.) 
to prove that the edifices of Rome were not subverted by the Goths and 
Vandals. 

X Orosius, I. ii. c. 19. p. 143. He speaks as if he disapproved all sta- 
tue*; vel Deum vel hominem mentiuntur. They consisted of the kings of 
Alba and Rome from iEneas, the Romans, illustrious either in arms or arts, 
and the deified Caesars. The expression which he uses of Forum is some- 
what ambiguous, since there existed five principal Fora ; but as they were 
all contiguous and adjacent, in the plain which is surrounded by the Capi* 
tolme, the Quirinal, the Esquiline, and the Palatine hills, they might fairly " 
he considered as one. See the Roma Antiqua of Doaatus, p. 162—201. 

Vol.1V. 2 F 
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Whatever might be the numbers, of equestrian, or plebeian 
rank, who perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
affirmed, that only one senator lost his life by the sword of 
the enemy *. But it was not easy to compute the multitudes, 
who, from an honourable station, and a prosperous fortune, 
were suddenly reduced to the miserable condition of captives 
and exiles. As the Barbarians had more occasion for money 
than for slaves, they fixed, at a moderate price, the redemp- 
tion of their indigent prisoners; and the ransom was often paid 
by the benevolence of their friends, or the charity of stran- 
gers f . The captives, who were regularly sold, either in open 
market, or by private contract, would have legally regained 
their native freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen to 
lose, or to alienate J. But as it was soon discovered, that 
the vindication of their liberty would endanger their lives; 
and that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might 
be provoked to murder, their useless prisoners; the civil ju- 
risprudence had been already qualified by a wise regulation, 
that they should he obliged to serve the moderate term of five 
years, till they had discharged by their labour the price of 
their redemption §. The nations who invaded the Roman 
empire, had driven before them, into Italy, whole troops of 
hungry and affrighted provincials, less apprehensive of servi- 
tude than of famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy dis- 
persed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, the 
most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic cavalry 
spread terror and desolation along the sea-coast of Campania 
and Tuscany, the little island of Igilium, separated by a 

and the Roma Antica of Nardini, p. 212 — 273. The former is more useful 
for the ancient descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 

* Orosius, (1. ii. c. 19. p. 142.) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and 
the clemency of the Goths. Jbi vix quemquam inventum senatorem, qui 
vel absens evaserit; hie vix quemquam requiri, qui forte ut latens perierit. 
But there is an air of rhetoric, and perhaps of falsehood, in this antithesis; 
and Socrates (1. vii. c. 10.) affirms, perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, 
th^t many senators were put to death with various and exquisite tortures. 

f* Multi . . . Christiani in captivitatem ducti sunt. Augustin, de Civ. 
Dei, 1. i. c. 14 ; and the Christians experienced no peculiar hardships. 

' J See Heineccius, Antiquiiat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p. 90. , 

4 Appendix Cod. Theodos. xvi. in Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 735. 

1 This edict was published the 1 Uh of December, A. D. 408. and is moiit 
reasonable than properly belonged to the ministers of Honorius. ' 
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narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, repulsed, 
or eluded, their hostile attempts; and at so small a distance 
from Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely con- 
cealed in the thick woods of that sequestered spot *. The 
ample patrimonies, which many senatorian families possessed 
in Africa, invited them, if they had time, and prudence, to 
escape from the ruin of their country ; to embrace the shelter 
pf that hospitable province. The most illustrious of these 
fugitives was the nobie and pious Proba f, the widow of the 
prefect Petronius. After the death of her husband, the most 
powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at the head of 
the Anician family, and successively supplied, from her pri- 
vate fortune, the expence of the consulships of her three sons. 
When the city was besieged and taken by the Goths, Proba 
supported, with Christian resignation, the loss of immense 
riches ; embarked in a small vessel, from whence she beheld, 
at sea, the flames of her burning palace, and fled with her 
daughter Lscta, and her grand-daughter, the celebrated vir- 
gin, Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent pro- 
fusion with which the matron distributed the fruits, or the 
price, of her estates, contributed to alleviate the misfortunes 
of exile and captivity. But even the family of Proba herself 


* Eminuif Tgilii sylvosa cacumina miror ; 

Quern fraud are nefas laudis honore suat 
Haec proprios nuper tutata est insula saltus ; 

Sive loci ingenio, seu Domini genio. 

Gurgite cum modico victricibus obstitit armis 
Tanquam longinquo dissociata mari. 

Haec multos lacera suscepit ab urbe fugatos. 

Hie fessis posito certa timore salus. 

Plurima terreno populaverat aequora hello. 

Contra naturam classe timendus eques 
Unum, mira tides, vario discrimine portum ! 

Tam prope Romanis, tarn procul esse Getis. 

Rutilius, in Itinerar. hi. 325. 
The island is now called Giglio. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 502. 
f As the adventures of Proba and her family are connected with the life 
of St. Augustin, they are diligently illustrated by Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xiii. p. 020 — 635. Some time after their arrival in Africa, Demetrias 
took the veil, and made a vow of virginity ; an event which was considered 
as of the highest importance to Rome and to the world. All the Saints 
wrote congratulatory letters to her; that of Jerom is still extant (tom. i. p. 
62-— 73. ad Demetnad. de servanda Virginitat.), and contains a mixture of 
absurd reasoning, spirited declamation, and [curious facts, some of which 
relate to the siege and sack of Rome. 

2 F 2 
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was not exempt from the rapacious oppression of Count He- 
raclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the 
noblest maidens of Rome, to the lust or avarice of the Syrian 
merchants. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 
provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of Bethlem, the 
solitary residence of St. Jerom arjd his' female converts, was 
crowded with illustrious beggars of either sex, and every age, 
who excited the public compassion by the remembrance of 
their past fortune *. This awful catastrophe of Rome filled 
the astonished empire with grief and terror. So interesting a 
contrast of greatness and ruin, disposed the fond credulity of 
the people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the affli&ions 
of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied to recent 
events the lofty metaphors of Oriental prophecy, were some- 
times tempted to confound the destruction of the capital, and 
the dissolution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature 'a strong propensity to depre-J* 
ciate the advantages, and to magnify the evils, of the present 
times. Yet, when the first emotions had subsided, and a fair 
estimate was made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious contemporaries were forced to confess, that infant 
Rome had formerly received more essential injury from the 
Gauls, than she had now sustained from the Goths in her de- 
clining agef. The experience of eleven centuries has ena- 
bled posterity to produce a much more singular parallel ; and 
to affirm with confidence,* that the ravages of the Barbarians, 
whom Alaric had led from the banks of the Danube, were less 
destructive, than the hostilities exercised by the troops of 
Charles the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled himself Em- 
peror of the Romans J, The Goths evacuated the city at the 

* See the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom. v. p, 400.), in his preface 
to the second book of his Commentaries on the prophet Ezekiel. 

+ Orosius, though with some theological partiality, states this compari- 
son, 1. ii. c. 19. p. 142. 1. vii. c. 39. p. 575. But, in the history of the tak- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls, every thing is uncertain, and perhaps fabulous. 
See Beaufort sur 1’lncertitude, See. de l’Histoire Romaine, p.356 ; and Me- 
lot, in the Mem. de l’Academie des Inscript, tom. xv. p. 1— -21. 

+ The reader who wishes to inform himself of the circumstances of this 
famous event, may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr. Robertson’s His- 
tory of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283. ; or consult the AnnaU d’ltalia of the 
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end of six days, but Rome remained above ninemonths in the 
possession of the Imperialists; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. T e aut o- 
rity of Alaric preserved some order and moderation among 
the ferocious multitude, which acknowledged him for their 
leader and king: but the constable of Bourbon had gloriously 
fallen in the attack of the walls; and the death of the general 
removed every restraint of discipline, from an army w 1 
consisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the Spa- 
niards, and the Germans. In the beginning of the ^teenth 
century, the manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable scene 
of the depravity of mankind. They united the sanguinary 
crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with the 
polished vices that spring from the abuse of art and luxury 
and the loose adventurers, who had violated every prejudice 
of patriotism and superstition to assault the pa ace o - 

man pontiff, must deserve to be considered as the m^tpro - 
gate It the Italians. At the same a>ra, the Spanmdt were 
the terror both of the Old and New World ; but their high- 
spirited valour was disgraced by gloomy pride, ra P ac,0US 
rice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in the pursuit of 
fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated practice 
the most exquisite and effectual methods of torturing t^e.r 
prisoners; many of the Castilians, who pillaged Rome, were 
Lfcs of .J holy inquisition ; and son* 
haps, were lately returned from the conquest of Mexico. 
The Germans were less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel 

than the Spaniards; and the rustic, or even savage aspect of 

those Tramontane warriors, often d.sgu'se P 

merciful disposition. But they had imbibed, in the first fer 
your of the reformation, the spirit, as well as the principles, ^ 
Luther. It was their favourite amusement to insult, or de- 
stroy, the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition: they 

learned Muratori, 

of examining the originals, he may „ • - j g u t the account which 
to have been an able magistrate, and a d p 
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indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout hatred against 
the clergy of every denomination and degree, who form so 
considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern Rome ; and 
their fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of Anti- 
christ, to purify, with blood and fire, the abominations of 
the spiritual Babylon *. 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome 
on the sixth day f, might be the result of prudence; but it 
was not surely the effect of fear J. At the head of an army, 
encumbered with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader 
advanced along the Appian way into the southern provinces 
of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, 
and contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting 
country. The fate of Capua, the proud and luxurious me- 
tropolis of Campania, and which was respected, even in its 
decay, as the eighth city of the empire^, is buried in obli- 
vion; whilst the adjacent town of Nolaj) has been illustrated, 
on this occasion, by the sanctity of Paulinus **, who was suc- 
cessively a consul, a monk, and a bishop. At the age of 
forty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, of 
society and literature, to embrace a life of solitude and pe- 
nance ; and the loud applause of the clergy encouraged him 
to despise the reproaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed 


* The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusiasm, has 
been forcibly attacked (Bossuet, llist. des Variations des Eglises Protestan- 
ts livre i. p. 20 — 36.), and feebly defended (Seckeudoif, Comment, de 
Lutheranismo, especially 1. i. No. 78. p. 120. and'l. hi. No. 122. p. 556.). 

f Marcell inus, in Chron. Orosius (1. vii. c.39. p.575.) asserts, that he 
left Home on the third day ; but this difference is easily reconciled by the 
successive motions of great bodies of troops. 

♦ Socrates (I. vii. c. 10.) pretends, without any colour of truth, or reason, 

that Alaric fled on the report, that the armies of the Eastern empire were 
in full march to attack him. r 

§ Ausouius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233. edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua 
had formerly surpassed that of Sybaris itself. See Athenams Deipnoso- 
phist. 1. xu. p. 528. edit. Casaubon. 

|| forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome (about 800 before 
the Christian aera), the 'Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of 
twenty-three miles from each other : but the latter of the two cities never 
emerged from a state of mediocrity. 

,.** Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv.p. l — 146.) has compiled, with 
ns usual diligence, all that relates to the life and writings of Paulinus, 
Jfchose retreat, is celebrated by his own pen, and by the praises of St. Am- 

^^nIc^£ AugU5tin ' Sulpiciu8Semus ’ *«• bis Christian friends 
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of a long peace perished udder the rude grasp of the Barbf* 
rians; and they themselves were incapable of tasting the more 
elegant refinements of luxury, which had been prepared for 
the use of the soft and polished Italians. Each soldier, how- 
ever, claimed an ample portion of the substantial plenty, the 
corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected, and 
consumed, in the Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors 
insulted the villas, and gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus 
and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of Campania. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Roman sena- 
tors, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, large draughts 
of Falernian wine, to the haughty victors; who stretched 
their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees *, artificially 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit the ge- 
nial warmth, of the sun. These delights were enhanced by 
the memory of past hardships: the comparison of their native 
soil, the bleak and barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen 
banks of the Elbe, and Danube, added new charms to the fe- 
licity of the Italian climate f . 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were the object of 
Alaric, he pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour, 
which could neither be quelled by adversity, nor satiated by 
success. No sooner had he reached the extreme land of Italy, 
than he was attracted by the neighbouring prospect of a fertile 
and peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he 
considered only as an intermediate step to the important ex- 
pedition, which he already meditated against the continent of 

* The platanus, of plane-tree, was a favourite of the ancients, by whom 
it was propagated, for the sake of shade, from the East to Gaul. Pliny, 
Hist. Natur. xii. 3,4, 5. He mentions several of an enormous size; one 
in the Imperial villa at Velitrae, which Caligula called his nest, as the branches' 
were capable of holding a large table, the proper attendants, and the em- 
peror himself, whom Pliny quaintly stvles pars umbra; an expression 
which might, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 

+ The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles, and her golden fields : 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and skies of azure hue ; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 

And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’® Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 1 97. Instead of compiling 
tables of chronology and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the 
powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem, of which he has left 
such an exquisite specimen t 
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Africa. The streights of Rhegium t and Messitia* are twelve 
miles in length, and, in the narrowest passage, about one 
mile and a half broad ;**and the fabulous monsters of the deep, 
the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, could 
terrify none but the most timid and unskilful mariners. Yet 
as soon as the first division of the Goths had embarked y a sud- 
den tempest arose, which sunk, or scattered, many of the 
transports ; their courage was daunted by the terrors of a new 
element; and the whole design was defeated by the prema- 
ture death of Alarrc, which fixed, after a short illness, the 
fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character of the 
Barbarians was displayed, in the funeral of a hero, whose 
valour, and fortune, they celebrated with mournful applause. 
By the labour of a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted 
the course of the Busentinus, a small river that washes the 
walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the 
splendid spoils, and trophies, of Rome, was constructed in 
the vacant bed ; the waters were then restored to their natural 
channel ; and the secret spot, where the remains of Alaric 
had been deposited, was for ever concealed by the inhuman 
massacre of the prisoners, who had been employed to execute 
the work f. 

The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, of the 
Barbarians, were suspended by the strong necessity of their 
affairs; and the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the de- 
ceased monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed to his 
throne. The character and political system of the new dcing 
of the Goths, may be best understood from his own conversa- 
tion with an illustrious citizen of Narbonne ; who afterwards, 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in 
the presence of the historian Ofosius. a In the full confi~ 
<c dence of valour and victory, I once aspired (said Adol- 
“ phus) to change the fape of the universe; to obliterate the 
“ name of Rome; to erect on its ruins the dominion of the 

* For the perfect description of the Streights ofMessina, Scylla, Cha- 
r^bdi% See. see Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. 1. iv. p. 1293. and Sicilia Anticj. 
1. i. p. 60-— 70.), who had diligently studied the ancient*, and surveyed 
With a cyripus eye the actual face of the country. 

f Jorpandes, de Beb. Get. c. 30. p. $54, 

YOU IV. 2 G 
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« Goths; and to acquire, like Augustus, the immortal & 0 i» 
« of the founder of a new empire* By repeated expert- 
t€ ments, I was gradually convinced, that laws are essentially 
" necessary to maintain and regulate a well-constituted state* 
u and that the fierce un tractable humour of the Goths was 
“ incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of laws, and civil 
«* government. From that moment I proposed to myself a 
H different object of glory and ambition ; and it is now my 
u sincere wish, that the gratitude of future ages should ac- 
u knowledge the merit of a stranger, who employed the 
“ sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to restore and 
‘f maintain, the prosperity of the Roman empire V* With 
these pacific views, the successor of Alaric suspended the 
operations of war; and seriously negociated with the Imperial 
court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was the interest 
of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released from 
the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from 
the intolerable weight of the Gothic powers; and they readily 
accepted their service against the tyrants and barbarians who 
infested the provinces beyond the Alps f. Adolphus, assum- 
ing the character of a Roman general, directed his inarch 
"from the extremity of Campania to the southern provinces of 
Gaul. His troops, either by force or agreement, immediate^ 
ly occupied the cities of Narhonne, Thoulouse, and Bour- 
deaux ; and though they were repulsed by Count Boniface 
from the walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their quar- 
ters from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. The oppressed 
provincials might exclaim, that the miserable remnant, which 
the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished by their pretend- 
ed allies ; yet some specious colours were not wanting to pal- 
liate, or justify, the violence of the Goths. The cities of 
Gaul, which they attacked, might perhaps he considered as 

* Orosius, I. vii. c. 43. p. 584, 585. He was sent by St. Augustin, in 
the year 415, from Africa to Palestine, to visit St. Jerom, and to consult 
with him on the subject of the Pelagian controversy. 

f Jornandes supposes, without much probability, that Adolphus visited 
and plundered Rome a second time (more looustamm erasit). Yet he 
agrees with Orosius in supposing, that a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween the Gothic prince and Honorius SeeOros. Lviju c*43. p. 584, 
585. Jornandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31. p. 6*4, 655. 
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in « state of rebellion against the government of Honorius: 
the article* of the treaty, or the secret instructions of th* 
court, might sometimes- be alleged in favour of the seeming 
usurpations of Adolphus ; and the guilt of any irregular,, un- 
successful, act of hostility, might always be imputed, with 
an appearance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a Bar- 
barian host, impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of 
Italy had been less effectual to soften the temper, than to 
relax the conroge, of the Goths; and they had imbibed the 
vices, without imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized 

soeiety *. , , , , 

The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and 

his attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by 
the asoendant which a Roman princess bad acquired over the 
heart and understanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia t, 
the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of GalJa, his se- 
cond wife* had received a royal education in the palace of 
Constantinople ; but the eventful story of her life is connected 
with the revolutions which agitated the Western empire un- 
der the reign of her brother Honorius. When Rome was first 
invested by the arms of Alaric, Placidia, who was then about 
twenty years of age, resided in the city; and her ready con- 
sent to the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and un- 
grateful appearance, which, according to the circumstance* 
of the action, may be aggravated, or excused, by the consi- 
deration of her tender age*. The victorious Barbarians de- 
tained, either as a hostage or a captive§, the sister of Hono- 
rius; but, while she was exposed to the disgrace of following 
round Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, she experienced, 
however, a decent and respectful treatment. The authority 


* The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and their first transaction# in 
Gaul She dark and doubtful. I have derived much assistance from Mas- 
cou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, 1. viii. c. 29. 35, 30, 37.), who has il- 
lustrated, and connected, the broken chronicles and fragments of thfc 

‘‘Tsee an Account of Placidia in Ductoge, Fain. Byaant. P ™-; «« 

Tilletftonti Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 0. 386, &c. tdm, vi. p.240. 

| Zosim’ 1. vi. p. 383. Orosaus (1. vii. 
tiU* of Marceilmus and Idatius, seem to suppbse,-that the Goths did net 
carry away Placidia till after the last siege of Boaafe. 

2G2 
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of/Jornandes, who praises the beauty of Pfacidia, may per- 
haps be counterbalanced by the silence, the expressive si- 
lence, of her flatterers: yet the splendour of her birth, the 
bloom of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dexterous 
Insinuation which she condescended to employ, made a deep 
impression on the mind of Adolphus; and the Gothic king 
aspired to call himself the brother of the emperor. The mi- 
nisteps of Eonorius rejected with disdain the proposal of an 
alliance, so injurious to every sentiment of Roman pride; 
and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia, as an indis- 
pensable condition of the treaty of peace. But the daughter 
of Theodosius submitted, without reluctance, to the desires 
of the conqueror, a young and valiant prince, who yielded 
to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who excelled in the more 
attractive qualities of grace and beauty. The marriage of 
Adolphus and Placidia* was consummated before the Goths 
retired from Italy; and the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, 
day of their nuptials was afterwards celebrated in the house of 
Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne in 
Gaul* - The bride, attired and adorned like a Homan empress, 
was placed on a throne of state; and the king of the Goths, 
who assumed, on this occasion, the Roman habit, contented 
Jiimself with a less honourable seat by her side. The nuptial 
gift, which, according to the custom of his nation +, was of- 
fered to Placidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils 


See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, ai\d the account pf their 
marriage in Jornandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31. p. 054, 655. With recard 
tne place where the nuptials were stipulated,, or consummated, or cele- 
br j r . e °* -Jofpandes vary between two neighbouring cities. Forli 
and Imola (Forum Livii and Forum Cornelii). It is fair and easy to, recon- 
cile the Gothic historian with Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1. vfii c 40 >• 
but Ijllemont grows peevish, and swears, that it is not worth while to try to 
conciliate Jornandes with any good authors. 

' f The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by subsequent 
laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to 
make any gift or settlement tor the benefit of his wife during the first year 
of their marriage-, and h,s liberality could not at any timeexceed the tenth 
part of his property. The Lombards were somewhat more indulgent : they 
allowed the morgmgeap immediately after the wedding night ; and this fa^ 
mous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal the fourth part of the hus- 
j S ° me cautious maidens, indeed,, were wise enoueh to 
m ^di'ehatKta present, which they were too sure of not deserving 
See Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xix. c. 25. Mwatori. dX An& 
chita Italiane. tom. i. Dissertation xx. p. 243. W. A$t 
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afher country. Fifty beautiful ybuths, in riHceo robes, 
carried a basin in each hand; and one of these basins was 
filled with pieces of gold, the other with precious stones' of 
an inestimable value. Attains, so long the sport -of fortune, 
and of the Goths, was appointed to lead the chorus of tfa§ 
Hymenaeal song ; and the degraded emperor might aspire to 
the praise of a skilful musician. The Barbarians enjoyed the 
insolence of theirtriumph ; and the provincials rejoiced in this 
alliance, which tempered, by the mild influence of love and 
reason, the fierce spirit of their Gothic lord *. 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, presented to Placi- 
dia at her nuptial feast, formed an inconsiderable portion of 
the Gothic treasures ; of which some extraordinary specimen^ 
may be selected from the history of the successors of Adol- 
phus. Many curious and costly ornaments of pure gold, en- 
riched with jewels, were found in their palace of Narbonne, 
when it was pillaged, in the sixth century, by the Franks: 
sixty cups, or chalices; fifteen patens, or plates, for the use 
of the communion ; twenty hoxes, or cases, to bold the 
books of the gospels; this consecrated wealth f was distribut- 
ed by the son of Clovis among the churches of his dominions, 
and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some former sacri- 
lege of the Goths. They possessed, with more security of 
conscience, the famous missorium , or great difh for the ser- 
vice of the table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hun- 
dred pounds, and of far superior value, from the precious 
stones, the exquisite workmanship, and the tradition, that it 
had been presented by Mtius the patrician, to Torismond 
king of the Goths. One of the successors of Torismond pur- 
chased the aid of the French monarch by the promise of this 
magnificent gift. When he was seated on the throne of 
Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the ambassadors of 
Dagqbort ; despoiled them on the road ; stipulated, after a 

♦ We owe the curious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian Olym- 
piodorus, ap. Photium, p. 185. 188. ■ ' 

t See in the great collection of the historians of France by Pom. Bou- 
quet, tom. ii. Greg. Turonens. l.iii. c. 10. p. 191. Gesta Regum Fian- 
corum, c. 23. p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an ignorance worthy 
of his times, supposes that these instruments of Christian worship had b§- 
longed to the temple of Solomon. If he has any meaning, it must be, that 
they were found in the sack of Rome. 
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long: negotiation, the inadequate ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold; and preserved the mtssorium , a» 
the pride of the Gothic treasury *. When that treasury, af- 
ter the conquest of Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they 
admired, and they have celebrated, another object still more 
remarkable; a table of considerable size, of one single pieCd 
of solid emerald +, encircled with three rows of fine pearls* 
supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of gems and 
massy gold, and estimated at the price of five hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold J. Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship, or the tribute of obedience: 
but the far greater part had been the fruits of war and rapine, 
the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the oppression of the 
Gotbs, some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the fac- 
tions of the palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted coun- 
try By a wise and humane regulation, the eight provinces 
which bad been the most deeply injured, Campania, Tusca- 
ny, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and 
Lucania, obtained an indulgence of five years : the ordinary 
tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and even that fifth was de- 
stined to restore, and support, the useful institution of the 
public posts. By another law, the lands, which had been 
left without inhabitants or cultivation, were granted, with 

* Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. Freclegarii Schotastici Chron. c. 73. p. 441. Fredegar. Fragment, 
iii. p. 463-. Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 29. p. 587. The accession of Sise- 
iiand, to the throne of Spain, happened A. D. 631. The 200,000 pieces 
of gold Were appropriated by Dagobert to the foundation of the church of 
8t. Denys. 

f The president Goguet (Origine des Loix, &c. tom. ii. p. 239.) is of 
opinion, that the stupendous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns, 
which antiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at Constantinople, were 
irj reality artificial compositions of coloured glass. The famous emerald 
dish, which is shewn at Genoa, is supposed to countenance the suspicion. 

| Elmacin. Hist. Saracenica, hi. p. 85. Roderic. Tolfet. Hist. Arab, 
c. Cardonne, Hist, de l’Afrique et de I’Espagne sous les Arabes, tom. 
i. p, 83. It Was called the table of Solomon, according to the custom of 
the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince every ancient work of knowledge 
or magnificence* 

, § His three laws are inserted in the Theodosian Code. J. xi. tit. xxviii. 
teg. 7. JL xtii. tit* xi. leg. 12. L. xv. tit. ^iv. leg. li. The expressions 
of the last are very remarkable ; since they contain not only a pardon, but 
an apology. 
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somediminntiom of taxes, to *he neighbours whfttbould oo* 
copy, or the strangers who should solicit them ; «ikI the new 
possessore were secured against the future claims ofthefugi- 
tive proprietors. About the same time a general amnesty w a* 
published in the name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt ant 
memory of all the involuntary offences, which had been com* 
mitted by his unhappy subjects, during the term of the pub- 
lic disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful attention 
was paid to the restoration of the capital ; the citizens were 
encouraged to rebuild the edifices which had been destroyed 
or damaged by hostile fire; and extraordinary supplies of 
corn were imported from the coast of Afnca. The crowd* 
that so lately fled before the sword of the Barbarians, were 
soon recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure? and Albi- 
nus, prefect of Rome, informed the court, with some anxi- 
ety and surprise, that, in a single day, he had taken an 
account of the arrival of fourteen thousand strangers •* In 

less than seven years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were 
almost obliterated; and the city appeared to resume «s for- 
mer splendour and tranquillity. The venerable matron re- 
placed her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled by thw 
storms of war: and was still amused, in the last moment of 
her decay, with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and 

uf eternal dominion f. . - , 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the ap- 
proach of an hostile armament from the country which afford- 
ed the daily subsistence of the Roman people. Horaclianj 
count of Africa,, who, under the most difficult and distressful 
circumstances, had supported, with active loyalty, the cans* 


* Olvimriodorus an. Phot. p. 188. Philostorgius (1. xii. c. 5.) observe, 
that when honorius made his triumphal entry he «Kounjje^e R 
mans with Ws hand and voice (x u ?‘ *** ■>*»’ TT *0 * tor ,' d tWflr c .-.’ 
and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in Romanseu 

wikromedUficultire; butScaliger has deduced from 
tS Sat he left Rome the 24th of September, 

8th of October, A. D. 41ft See Tilleraont, Hist, des Em^reuw^tMn. 
v, p. 820. In this poetical Itinerary, Rutihus (1. l. 119, «*/ aoore*e» 
Rome in a high strain of congratulation : 

Brine crinales lauros, semumque sacratt 
Verticls in virides Roma reqinge comas, «o. 
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SF Honor ius, was temp ted,, it* the year of his consulship*? to 
assume the character of a rebel, and the title of emperor* 
The ports of Africa were immediately filled with the naval 
forces* at the head of which he prepared to invade Italy: and 
his fleet, when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tyber* in- 
deed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the 
vessels, including the royal galley, and the smallest boat, did 
actuary amount to the incredible number of three thousand 


two hundred * * * § . Yet with such an armament, which might 
have subverted, or restored, the greatest empire of the earth, 
the Afecan usurper made a very faint and feeble impression 
on provinces of his rival. As he marched from the po$v 
alofag the road which leads to the gates of Rome, he was en- 
countered, terrified, and routed, by one of the Imperial cap- 
tains; and the lord of this mighty host, deserting his fortune' 
and his friends, ignominiously fled with a single ship f. When 
Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, he found that 
the whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, had 
returned to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the 
ancient temple of Memory ; his consulship was abolished J ; 
and the remains of his private fortune, not exceeding the 
moderate sum of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted 
to the brave Constantius, who had already defended the 
throne, which he afterwards shared with his feeble sovereign. 
Honorius viewed, with supine indifference, the calamities of 
Rome and Italy § ; but the rebellious attempts of Attalus and 
Heraclian, against his personal safety, awakened, for a mo- 


* Orosius composed his history in Africa, only two years after the 
events; yet his authority seems to be overbalanced by the improbability of 
the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Heraclian 700 ships, and 
3000 men ; the latter of these numbers is ridiculously corrupt; but the for- 
mer would please me very much. * 

t 1 he Chronicle of fdatius affirms, without the least appearance of 
truth, that he advanced as far as Otriculum, in Umbria* where he was 
0V + c r ° V 1 a 8 reat battle, with the loss of fifty thousand men, 

, . + bee tod * 1 h , eod * 1- xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts performed in 
bis name, even the manumission of slave?, were declared invalid, till they 
had been formally repealed. J 

§ 1 have disdained to mention a very foolish, and probably a false, re- 
port (Procop. de Bell. Vandal. Li. c. 2.), that Honorius was alarmed by 
the loss of Rome, till he understood that it was not a favourite chicken of 
that name, but only the capital of the world, which had been lost. Yet 

•ven this story is some evidence of the public opinion. 
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mentttbetorpld instinct of hi* Ottuffe. H*wMpfabnbly 
ignorantof thecauses and eventewhicb presetv^hfan fibBI- 
these impending dangers ; and as Italy was noHoh^er liSyatfSi 
by any foreign , or domestic enemies, he peaeeablyexisted & 
the palace of Ravenna, while file tyrants beyond the Afpr 
were repeatedly vanquished in the name, and by the lieute- 
nants of jthe son. of Theodosius *. In the couise of a b: •/ 
and interesting narrative, I might possibly forget tb mention 
the death of such., « prince : and I shall therefore take fhe ! 
precaution of observing, in this place, that he survived thr 

last siege of Rome about thirteen years. * { 

The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple 
from the legioiis of Britain, had been successful : and seemed' 
to be secure. His title was acknowledged, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the columns of Hercules ; and, 'in the midst of 
the public disorder, he shared the dominion, and tfife plum* 
der of Gaul and Spain, with the tribes of Barbarians, whose 
destructive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine or 
Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Hono- 
rius, he exhorted, from the court of Ravenna, with which 
he secretly - corresponded, the^ratification of his rebellious 
claims. Constantine engaged himself, by a solemn promise, 
to- deliver Italy from the Goths ; advanced as tar as the banks 
of the Po ; and after alarming, rather than assisting, hi# 
pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Arles, to 
celebrate, with intemperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious 
triumph. But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted 
and destroyed by the revolt of count Gerontius, the bravest, 
of his generals ; who, during the absence ot his son Constans, 
a prince already invested with the Imperial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces of Spain. For some reason, 
of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming the 
diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Maximus, who 

* The materials for the lives of all these tyrants pre taken from si* 
contemporary historians, two Latins, and four Greeks : Orosius, I. vii. c. 42: 

р. 581, 582, 583. ; Reuatus Profotorus Frigeridus, npud Gregor. Turoft. 1. ii. 

с. 9. in the historians of France, tom. ii. p. 165, 166. Zosimus, i. vi. p. 370, 

371. Olympiodoros, apud Phot. p. 180, 181,184, 185. Sozomen,]. is. e. 12, > 
13,14,15.; and Philostorgius, 1. xi. c.5,6, with Godefeoy’s Dissertation^ 
p. .447 —♦8 1-; besides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper at 
Aquitain, Idatius, and Marcelli»us. . . • 
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fbdril his residence at Taffsgena, While the aCtrvetbnipt pt«®* 
edfobvards,throughtbe Pyrenees, to surprise die twoesape- 
rtof Constantine and Cooatans, before theycould prepare 
fi^’ 1$($y deface. ' The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
& immediately f«t to dAth; and thrmifortunate/youth 
list! Scarcity, leisure to deplore the elevation df Ms ffctnily $ 
which had tempted, or compelled him, sacrilegiously to 
desert the peaceful obscurity of the monastic life. The 
fttfcer maintained a siege within the walls of Arte* $ but those 
wtflls must have yielded to the assailants, had thWt the city 
been unexpectedly relieved by the approach *5^ an Italian 
artny. The name of Honorius, the prociamatiOtf of a lawful 
emperor, astonished the contending parties of the rebels. 
Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the con- 
fines of Spain Tand rescued his name from oblivion, by the 
Roman courage which appeared to animate the last momenta 
of his life. In the middle of the night, a great body of his 
perfidious soldiers surrounded, and attacked his house, which 
he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the 
nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, were still attach-* 
ed to his person ; and he used, with so much skill and reso- 
lution, a large magazine of darts and arrows, that above 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. 
His slaves, when all the missile weapons Were spent, fled at 
the dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he had not been restrain- 
ed by conjugal tenderness, might have imitated their exam- 
ple; tiH the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, 
applied fire on all sides to the house, lb this fatal extremity, 
he complied with the request of bis Barbarian friend, and 
cut off his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured him 
not to abandon her to a life of misery gnd disgrace, eagerly 
presented her neck to his sword ; and the tragic scene was 
terminated by the death of the count hrmseff, who after 
three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed 
tt in his heart*. The unprotected Maxi«us,whom he had 

* The praises which gotomeq ha« bestowed On tins set or despair, appear 
strange and scandalous in the meuthof an ecclesiastical historian. He ob- 
serves <p. 379.), that the wife of Gerontius was a CkrUtivm ; aofrtfcat be* 
death was worthy of her religion, and of imntortaliaind. ■ 





tempt mow- seated 

this Imperial phantom a® the throne * but^Myjwou «w g»4 
him 1 ^' HoofOrlu* *• a»d “ tbfc: tyraat Maxtuwrti 
after be hsdbeen shewn to the people of RavemraandRoere, 
was publicly executed. - i 4 - _ , iff 

The general, Constantiuswas bis name, who ralaed J»yfW 
approach the aiegejtf Aries, and dissipated the troops df 
Geroatius, was boilla Roman : and tins remarkable distiae# 
tioo is strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit 
among . the subject* of tire empire. * The strength and ma- 
jesty which were conspicuous in the person of that general*} 
marked him, in the.pqpular opinion, as acandidate worthy 
of the throne, which he afterwards ascended. In the femi* 
liar intercourse of private life, his manners were cheerful and 
engaging * nor would he sometimes disdain, in the licence of 
convivial mirth, to vie with the pantomimes themselves, in 
the exercises of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet summoned him to arms; when he mounted his horse, 
and, bending down (for such fas his singular practice) almost 
upon the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated ejres rpimd 
the field, Constantius then struck terror into his foes, and in-* 
spired his. soldier* with the assurance of victory. He had 
received from the court of Ravenna the important commission 
of extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West; and 
the pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short 
and anxious respite, was again besieged in his Capital by the 
arms erf a more formidable enemy. * Icet this interval allowed 
time for a successful negociation with the Franks and Afo- 
manni ; and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned, at the 
head of an army, to disturb die operations of the siege of 
Arles. • The Roman general, instead of expecting the attack 
in his lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to pass the 
Rhone.and to meet the Barbarians. His measures were cob- 

* E»fo «£w» Ttf.wdbf, is the expression of Olyfljpodpras, wh*ch h» 
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Has alhwo# any prove, dal the eacient tragic poet*!*®* *ull •femteftte 
the Greeks of the fifth century. 
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ducted wife so much skilland secrecy, that.whHethey m# 
gaged tbeinfantry of Constantiua in the front, they were sit** 
ie»ly attacked, Surrounded ,-a nd destroyed by the cd val rv of 
UM-lieirteBWtf'^lphiias, who had silently gafoedanadvan- 
ptgpaosipoatdib tsbrir rearms The remains! of the- Army of 
Edobic ; -were preserved by flight or etdmission7«fiddflreir 
leader escaped from the field of battle to the bouse of a 
feitbless friend ; who too clearly understood, that the head 
of his ^noxious guest wonhl be an acauptahie and lucrative 
presenttfor thelmperial general. Onlihis occasion. Con- 
stantins behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine Roman. 
Subdaing, or suppressing, every sentiment of jealousy, he: 
publicly acknowledged the merit and services of Uiphilas: 
but he turned with horror from the assassin of Edobic j. and 
sternly intimated his commands, that the camp should no; 
longer be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch, 
tvho had violated the laws of friendship and hospitality:. 
The usurper, who beheld, from the walls of Aries,' the ruin* 
of his last hopes, was tempted' to place some confidence in 
so generous a conqueror. He required a solemn promise fore 
his security : and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, 
the sacred character of a ChristiaoPresbyter, he ventured to: 
open the gates of the city. But he soon experienced, that the 
principles of honour and integrity, which might regulates 
the ordinary conduct of Sonstantius, were superseded by the? 
loose doctrines of political morality. The Roman general, 
indeed, refused to sully his laurels with the blood of ^Con- 
stantine; but the abdicated eritperor, and his son Julian, 
were sent under a strong guard into Italy ; and before they 
reached the palace of Ravenna, they mef the minis tgrs of. 
depth. 

At * time when it was universally confessed, that almost 
every man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the. 
princes whom the accident of their birth had seated on the 
throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the fete 
of their predecessors, still continued to arise. Thtf mischief 
was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain find Gihl, Where 
the principles qf order and obedience had been extinguished 
by was and rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the pur- 
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Barbarians, from the banks oftheRbme to thotoof the 
Rhone. Every- circumstance isd«rifc’'«»d extraordinary m 
the short historyofthe reign of Jovtous. It was natural to 
expect, that* brartwaid skilful general,*! the head of 
torious army, wottklhave asserted in a field of battle, the 
justice of the cause of Honorius. The hasty retreat of Cqp- 
stantius might, be justified by weighty reasons; buthe 
signed, without a struggle, the posstorion of Gaul : anri 
Dardanus, the Psatoriaa praefect, is recorded as the. only 
magistrate who refused to yield obedience to the usurper . 
When the Goths#w©y»Mt after the siege of Rome, establwh- 
edtheir quarters mCtotfi, it was natural to suppose thattheir 
inclination could be divided only between the emperor Hono- 
rius, with whom they had formed a recent alliance, and the 
degraded Attains, whom they reserved in their camp for the 
occasional purpose of acting the part of a musician or a 
monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust (for which it is not 
easy to assign a cause, or a date), Adolphus connected him- 
self with the usurper of Gaul; and imposed on Attalus the 
ignominious task of negotiating the treaty, which ratified his 
own disgrace. We are again surprised to read, that, instead 
of considering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of 
his Atone, Minus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous lan- 
guage, the officious importunity of Attalas? that, scorning 
the advice of his great ally, he invested with the purple his 
brother Sebastian) and that he most imprudently accepted 


♦ Sidonius Apollinam 0. v. episr. 9. p- 139- and-Not. Sirmond. p. 58 ), 
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tyranwwere united in P«rson of Dardanus. if at the prefect supported , 
^respectable character in the world, aud even m .th*jcku»h ; heW* 4«8» u t 
with St. Au mm and St. Jcrorn ; # nl was c^mpUw|t % d 

llWlatMr^nfn.iifc p. 6fl.) with the epithets of UtfaUanorurnNtod^Mme, 

and Kobillum Ciaristiwiipskne. 




as the most precious and sacred portJkwof their inheritance, 
adnuiced fWith a body of tea thousand Goths to encounter 
tilfe hereditary enetny of the house of Balt j. He attacked 
Saruaat an unguarded moment, when he was accompanied 
oalyhy eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. United 
by. friendship, animated fey despair, but at length oppressed 
by multitudes, this band of heroes deserved the esteem, with- 
unexciting the compassion, of their enemies; and the lion 
Was no sooner taken in the toils *, than he was instantly dis- 
patched.. The death of San® dissolved the loose alliance 
which Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. 
Hg. again listened to the dictates of love and prudence ; and 
soon satisfied the brother of Piacidia, by the assurance that 
he would immediately transmit, to the palace of Ravenna, 
the heads of the two tyrants, Jovtnua and Sebastian. The 
king of the Goths executed his promise without difficulty or 
delay : the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal 
merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian auxiliaries ; and 
the short opposition of Valentia was expiated by the ruin 
of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. The emperor, choa ea 
by the Roman senate, who had been promoted, degraded, in- 
sulted, restored, again degraded, and again insulted,; was 
finally abandoned to his fete : but when the Gothic king 
withdrew his protection lie was restrained, fey pity or con- 
tempt, from offering any violence to the person of Attalus. 
The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without subjects or 
allies, embarked in one of the ports of Spain? in search of 
some secure and solitary retreat : bat he whfe intercepted ^; 
sea, conducted to the presence of Honorius, led in triumph 

* foe expression may be understood almost UteraUy ; Olympiodoras say* 
fwfcf traxxoif ifanra,. (ot «txo f ) may sjjfaiy a sack, or a*loofe 

garment; and tins method of entangling nnd catchjnff an enemv. iaciidk 
contortis, wp» orach practised by the linns (Ammon, wrei, *.). II fat vO# 
tofa vec des filets, is the translation of Tilleraont, des Emporcurs * 
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himself : W was A obfideintietl, *R« *be amputation of -*mt 
fear ers, to a perpetual exile vti thehdeotf Lipari;Whata'f*e 
trad supplied with tbwldeeeat; iwedftrrles of life. 
mainder of ll»i|et|*^H«8«*in»- ’ m$! nndfctwlwi ^' *** 
bdlion : atuHt may he observed, that, in the apace <£ to* 
years, seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of % prince, 
who was himself incapable either of counsel or of action. ^ 

The situation ofSpaln, separated, on afl sides. from the 
enemies of Rome, hy the sea, by the mountains; and hy in- 
termediate provincea, had secu]ted the long tranquillity of 
iJnt retrtpte and sequestered country ; and we may obserw, 
as a sure »ympt*h of domestitfhappiness, that ip a period of 
four hundred years, Spain furnished very few materials to the 
history of the Roman empire. The footsteps of the Barba- 
rians, who, in tile reign of GalUenus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return of peace ; 
and in the fourth century of the Christian sera, the cities of 
Emerita, or Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarra- 
goint, w®re ntutthered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
worid. The Various plenty of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdonqe, was improved and manufactured 
by toe skill of an industrious people; and tote peculiar ad- 
vowee of naval stores contributed to support att extensive 
and profitable trade *; The arts and sciences flourished un- 
der the protection of the emperors ; and if the character of 
the Spaniards We# enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hos- 
tile approach of # Germans, Who had spread terror and de- 

* Without recurring to the more ancient writers, I shall quote three re- 
whKtv belong to the fourth and Wteoth centuries; the 
&-^o'tarlus Mnwdi (o. to. » the third volume Of Hudson’s Minor 
aJnutmfcenl Anton** (40 Claris Urbibus, p. Sif.edlfc Toll.), and Isidore 
Si!Sfl8«Wfc Canon. ap. Gtotium, Hist. GttifTarV Manyjmr- 
S£retatl*e ** **,_ of 

nius,Hispa"‘» rttustr&W, and m Ipiet, Hm». to CoSsmercC ties Xtucmns, 

c.40. §’228 — ^34. 
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soiationffom the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle 
eoiaieptteks of militaryardour. As long as the defence of 
the mountains was entrusted to the hardy and feithful militia 
of the country, they successfully repettedthe frequent at- 
tempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner had the national 
troop# been compelled to resign their post to the Hcnorian 
bands, in the service of Constantine » than die gates of Spain 
were treacherously betrayed to die public enemy, about tint 
months before the sack of Rome by the Goths f. The con- 
sciousness of guilt, and d>e thirst of rapine, prompted the 
mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station; to 
invite die arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani ; and 
to swell the torrent which was poured with irresistible vio- 
lence from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The 
misfortunes of Spain may be described in the language of its 
most eloquent historian, who has concisely expressed the 
passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, declamations of con- 
temporary writers +. “ The irruption of these nations was 
“ followed by the most dreadful calamities ; as tbe Barba- 
‘‘ rians exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on the fortunes 
“ of the Romans and the Spaniards ; and ravaged with equal 
u fuiy the cities and the open country. The progress of fa- 
“ mine reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh 
“ of their fellow-creatures ; and even the wiki beasts, who 
“ multiplied, without controul, in the desert, were exaspera- 
“ ted, by the taste of blood, and the impatience of hunger, 
“ boldly to attack and devour their human prey. Pestilence 
4 ‘ soon appeared, the inseparable companion of famine ; a 
“ large proportion of the people was swept away ; and the 
" groans of the dying excited only the envy of their surviv- 
" ing friends. At length the Barbarians,! satiated with car- 
u oageand rapine, and afilicted by the contagious evils which 
u they themselves had introduced, fixed' their permanent 

* Tbe date is accurately fixed in the Fasti, and die Chronicle of ldatius. 
Qrnsius (1. vjj, c . 40. p, 578.) imputes the low of Spain to the treachery of 
uie Hortonaus ; while Sosomeh (t. ix. c. 13.) accuses only their negligence. 

t ldatiu* wishes to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these Batiouit 
calamities; and is therefore obliged to accommodate the cinh^stwuset^jv 
the event to the terms of the prediction. 
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" id the depopulated •■ 

“ whpto li.witomoluded the kipgdototof Qto -£*$&}«. W%? 

“ dividtdhetween the Suevi aad th« f y 
“ were ^attoret^qm the.provinces of Ca^hageqaapd, M$*r 
* f tania,£rom th^ ; Mediterranean to the, Atlpd*C Qpe^a ; *od 
“ tl\e ftgiitfol;, territory ofiScetica was allotted to the Silingi, 

" another bi^ch.Qf the Vandalic. nation- » After, tegplappg 
" this paction*, tjie conquerors contracted yvith fhetoitoSJ 
“ subjects some reciprocal ^eugagements of protection .^td 
“ obedience: ,the lands were again cultivated •, ^pd the towns 
“ and villages wore, again occupied by acaptiye people. The 
,f greatest part of the Spaniards \va9 even disposed to prefer 
“ this new condition of poverty and barbarism»to the severe 
“ oppressions of the Roman government; yet there were 
“ many who, still asserted their native freedom ; and who re- 
« fused, more especially in the mountains ot Gafiicia, to 
“ submit to the Barbarian yoke 

The important present of the heads of Jovftius and Sebas- 
tian, had approved the. friendship of Adolphus, and restored 
Gaul to the obedience, of bis brother Honorius. Peace was 
incompatible with the situation and temper of the king <?f 
the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of turning his 
victorious arms against the Barbarians of Spain: the troops 
of Constantins intercepted his communication with the sea- 
ports of Qaul, and gently pressed his march towards the Py- 
renees + : he pissed the mountains, and surprised, ip- the 
name qf the emperor, the city of Barcelona, .fhp fondness 
of Adolphus for his Roman bride, was not abatefcby time 
or possession ; and the birth of a son, surnaracd, from his il- 
lustrious grandsire, Theodosius> appeared to fix him for ever 
in the interest of the republic. The loss of that infant, whose 
remains were'deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches 
near Barcelona, afflicted his parents; but the grief of the 

* Mariana do R«b«s Hisp*n*cis,l. v. c. l.ttm. Lp.J4% A «ag. Gonut. 
1738. Jio fead read, in Orgsius (1. jni. e. 4 \. p. 579.\ that the Barbarian* 
laid turned their swpid* into plougbshwes : and that o«uqr of the Provin- 
cial jjaiharos pwperem hb iCTte w w pai in t er itontows 

t The mixture pf force and pwnasion may bo fhiriy ytfr^ frs s a 
paring Orosiusand Jomande*, the Rowan and the Gothic historian. 
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^ coutse tvfhk victories w*a won tiiteffnp^^ 
treason. He tad inaprodeiitly rwetved 
Of the Moitfers of Sarus; ^Barbarian of a daring spirit, but 
of edimmiitive stature ; whose secretdesire ofreveogtn# the 
death of his beloved patron, was continually irritated by the 
«aTcasms of his insolent master, Adolphus was assassinated 
in the palace of Barcelona-, die laws of the succession were 
violated by a tumultuous faction*; and a stranger to the 
royal race, Smgeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was seat- 
ed on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign was tlie 
inhuman minder of the six children of Adolphus, the issue 
of a former marriage, whom he tore without pity from the 
feeble arms of a venerable bishop f. The unfortunate Pla- 
cidia, instead* of the respectful compassion, which she might 
have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with 
cruel and wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor 
Theodosius, confounded among a crowd of vulgar captives, 
W&s compelled to march on foot above twelve miles, before 
the horse of a barbarian, the assassin of an husband wliom 
Pl&Cidifc loved and lamented %. 

But Pfctcidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge; and 
the view of her ignominious sufferings might rouse an indig- 
nant people against the tyrant, who was assassinated on the 
'seventh day of his usurpation. After the death of Singeric, 
the free choice Of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre oh 
Wallia: whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in 
the beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. 
He marched in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and dreaded as 
the boundaiy of the world. But when he reached the south- 

* According to the system of Jomaitdes (c. 33. f». €59. \ the true heredi- 
tary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali ; but those 
princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, commanded the tribes of the 
Ostrogoths in some distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

f The murder is related by Olynij i »dorus; but the number of die chil- 
dren is .taken from an epitapn of suspected authority. 

t 'Lkedt&ik&f Adoiplips was celebrated at Constantinople with illumi- 
nations and Circensian games. (See Chron, Alwmdrin.). It may seem 
doobthil, whether the Greeks were actuated, on this occasion, by t h e i r ha- 
tred of the Barbarians, or of the Latins. 
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cm fwra«Bto »y rfipfa *, «pd» 
by tbefartfes* ; ofGibnrttar, ku ^. . ,..,, -^- . 
sad fertil«r , C*a8fc of Africa* Wallin r«T*mw“J • 
conquest, which bad bccuHttenupted by the-.d^— _ . 

The winds and waves again disappointed the * ntes f n **_ 
the Gotha; and the minds of a superstitions pe®P* JJJ* 
deepiyaflected by the repeated disasters of 
wrecks. In this disposition, the successor ©f Adolp&us no 
longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador* whose ^ pro- 
posals were enforc#fcy the real, or b«pp<««», TSnStiua. 
numerous army, under the conduct of the brave ■ 

A solemn treaty was stipulated and observed : _ . , 

honourably restored to her brother ; six hun r 
measures of wheat were delivered to the hungry . ° * m 

Wallia engaged to draw his sword in service of e " 
pire. A bloody war was instantly excited among the tt*r- 
barians of Spain ; and the contending prints are 
have addressed their letters, their ambassadors, and wyr 
hostages to the throne of the Western emperor, exhorting 
him to remain a tranquil spectator of their contes , 
events of which must be favourable to the omans* 
mutual slaughter of their common enemies^ P 

war was obstinately supported, during three campaigns 
with desperate valour, and various success » an t e mar la 
atchievemente of Wallia diffused through the empire the su- 
perior renown of the Gothic hero. He exterminated the Si- 
lingi, who had irretrievably ruined the ekgant plenty of tte 

province of Bffitica. He slew, in battle, the king oftheAlam, 

* QuSd Tartessiac'u avus htyus Vattia territ 
Vandalicas. tarmas, etjuncti Martis Alaoos 

Stravit, et occiduam vex&e^avemt^ Antk<an . 968, 

p. 300. edit. Sirmond, ..... 

+ TKi, «,nniY was verv acceptable : the Goths were insulted by the 
Va + o2. of^m with the epttbetof TVuli, 

tress, they h*l given a piece of gold for a trula , or abtot halt a pouna w 

flour. Olympiad. apod p M- > 189- ^ Ttt cum wnnibas 

t Orosms inserts a copy of these nobisnwi- 

P aU hate, omnimnque f 

nus, tibi vmcanas; imtnprtabs, IBP L SSc tbat it was 

que peteamus. The idea is just*, but I cannot persuade tr> yw« «»» 

entertained, or expressed, by the barbanaqs, 
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dtid th£ remains of those Scythian ■wand6iei«j' / #tio 'Scaped' 
from the field , instead of choosing a new leader, humbly 
sought a fEfuge'Ottdef * the standard of the Vandals, with 
whom thfcy Vtefreever afterwards confounded. Hie Vandals 
themsdvefc} Anti the Suevi, yielded to the efforts of the invin- 
cible Goths. The prorrfiscuous multitude of Barbarians 
whose retreat had been intercepted, were driven into the 
fb^uhtains of Gallicia ; where they still continued, in a nar- 
row compass, and on a barren soil, to exercise their domes- 
tic 4 and implacable hostilities. In the pfi®e of victory, Wal- 
lia Was feithfuf to his engagements : he restored his Spanish 
cotitjitests to the obedience of Honorius; and the tyranny of 
the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppressed people to 
regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. While the 
event of the war was still doubtful, the first advantages ob- 
tained by the aims of Wallia, had encouraged the court of 
Ravenna to decree the honours of a triumph to their feeWe 
sovereign. He entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of 
nations ; and if the monuments of servile corruption had not 
long since met with the fate which they deserved, we should 
probably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, of magis- 
trates, and bishops, applauded the fortune, wisdom, and 
the inviricible courage, of the emperor HdttOrius*. 

1 Such a triumph might have been justly claimed by the ally 
of Roine, if Wallia, before he repaved the Pyrenees, had 
extirpated the seeds of the Spanish War. His victorious 
Gbths, forty-three years after they pad passed the Danube, 
were Established, according to the faith of treaties, in the. 
possession of the second Aquitain; a maritime province 
between the Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, 
advantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, was built 
in a regular and elegant form ; and its numerous inhabitants 

were distinguished among the Gauls by their wealth, their 

■ ... >0 ■ .« . 

f * Bomam : triumphal iogreditur, is. the* form«4 exwreaion olf Prospef^s 
Chrontok. . Tbs &0 ts which to the death of Adolphus, cx- 

ploittof Wahkare related fopm Olyrapi^nis apud Phot. Oroaius 

(L vii. c.49; p * &&*--&??.), Jor^anae* (da Kebus Getic&j c. Si, had 
the Chronicles of Xdatius and Isjdore. 
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learnt and tte poKwtiw* 

province, which has been fondly dWhpiiWHb the^aWfeh ^ 
£dew, is Mesied #ith * fruitful 

the face of thecotmtty displayed the>awa««MiHe"v8#ht®i at 
industry; aud-the Goths, after their martial toiJd,1ttxhtfotfsljr 
exhausted the rich vineyards of Aquitaiii The Gdthtc 
limits were enlarged by the additional gift of sohie ‘fletgh* 
bo tiring dioceses? and the successors of Alaric'fixed their 
*oyal residence at Thoulottse, which included five pojtulotis 
qiliters, or cities, within the spadious drrCuit of its* Walls. 
About the same time, in the last years of the reign of Hcmo- 
rius, the Goths, the Bunco nm An s. And the FfcAtfKS, ob- 
tained a permanent seat and dominion in the provindesof 
Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinus to his Bur- 
gundian allies, was confirmed by the lawful emperor; the 
lands of the First, or Upper Germany, were ceded to those 
formidable Barbarians; and they gradually occupied, either 
by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which still retain, 
with the titles of Duchy and of County, the national appel- 
lation of Burgundy +• The Franks; the valiant and faithful 
allies of the Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate 
the invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted. Treves, 
the capital of Gaul, Was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and 
the humble colony, which they so long maintained in the 
district of Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along 
the Banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their independent 
power filled the whole extent of the Second, or Lower Ger- 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified by historic 
evidence; but the foundation of the French monarchy by 
Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even the existence 


* Auson ius (de Claris Urbibus, p, 257—302.) celebmtes Bounleaux with 
the partial affection of a native. See in Saivian (d« fcmbern. Dei, p. 228. 
Paris, 1608.) a florid description of the provinces of Aquttain and Novem- 

P °+ U Orosiii8 (1. vii. c. S3, p 550.) commends tbamildtffiSs and modesty of 
these Buntniwhans, who treated their subjecte of Gaid as thelr Cbnstian 
brethren. ^ MasooU has ilhistraced die- origin' of thcir fcngdwrn in the four 
first annotations at the end 1 of his laborious' Historyftf the Auticnt Ger- 
mans, Voll fcp.«5A^W3. of the Er#^ ' " r 
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of that hero, have been ji»% arraigned % the impartial 
severity of modern criticism *. 

The pin of the opulent provinces of Gan] may he dated 
from the ebtaUisbnaeot of these Barbarians, whose alliance 
was dangerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously 
impelled, by interest or passion, to violate the public peace* 
A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the surviving 
provincial^ who had escaped the calamities of war; the 
fairest and most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious 
strangers* for the use of their families, their slaves, and their 
cattle^ and the trembling natives relinquished with a sigh 
the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic misfor- 
tane% which are seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had 
tee# felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only 
in tlte insolence of foreign conquest, but in the madness of 
civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed. eighteen of the most 
flourishing colonies of Italy ; and distributed their lauds and 
houses to the veterans who revenged the death of Caesar, and 
oppressed the liberty of their country. Two poets, of unequal 
fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the loss of 
their patrimony ; but the legionaries of Augustus appear to 
have surpassed, in violence and injustice, the Barbarians, who 
invaded Gaul, under the reiga of Honorius. It was not with- 
out the utmost difficulty that Virgil es&aped from the sword 
of the Centurion, who had usurped his farm in the neighs 
bourhood of Mantua + ; but Paulinas of Bourdeaux received 
a sum of money from his Gothic purchaser, which he accept- 

* See Mascou, I. viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except m s short and suspicious 
line of the Chronicle of Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638.), the name of Phara- 
iBOnd i& never mentioned before the seventh ccptury. The author of the 
Gesta JFrancorum (in tom. ii. p. 54S.) suggests, probably enough, that the 
choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was recommended to the Franks 
by bis father Marcomir, who was an exile ia Tuscany. 

fO Lycitk, vivi perveuimps *. ad vena nostri 
(Quod nuaquam veriti sumos) ut possessor agelli 
Biceret : H*e mea sunt ; veteres migrate colonL 
Nunc vieti tristes, &c. 

See the whole of the 9th eclogue, with the useful Commentary of Serving, 
kitteep imjeg of the Mantuan territory were assigned to die veteran#, with 
ajreservatfoh ip favour of the inhabitants, of three spiles round tfes city. 
Even ip tms favour they were Seated by lawyer, 

and one of the commissioners, who measured eight hundred paces of water 
aad morass. 







•a wttopleasure todtorprise; and,- 
inferior to the toal vakteof his estate;tow 
disguised by soritocoloors of moderation 
odious name of edn^aerots, was softened isto wn , 
friendly appellation of the gwttn of 
Barbarians of Gaul, more especially the Gotw. * 
declared, that they were bound to the people by tbe t ’**~ 
hospitality, and to the emperor by the duty of aBeftarice and 
-military service. * The title of Honerius and bis Kictetoh, 
their laws, and their civil magistrates, were still respect to 
the provinces of Gaul, of. which they had resigned the pos- 
session to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, who exercised 
a supreme and independent authority over their native sub- 
jects, ambitiously solicited toe more honourable ranfefof toto- 
ter-general* of the Imperial armipsi*. Such was toe> ihyb- 
Ismtary revereiice wtiich the Roman name still impressed ot» 
the minds of thote warriors, who had borne away in triumph 


-the spoils of t lie Capitol. „ 

Whilst Italy Was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession o 
foeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond toe Alps, the 
British island separated itself from the body of the Roman 
empire. The regular forces, which guarded that .remote pro- 
vince, had been gradually withdrawn; and Britain was aban- 
doned, without defence, to tlie Saxon pirates, and the savages 
of Ireland and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this extre- 
mity, no longer relied on the tardy and doubtful aid of a decli- 
ning monarchy. They assembled in arms, repelled toe inva- 
ders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of their own 
strength J. Afflicted by similar calamities, and actuated by tlie 
same spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name which compre- 
hended the maritime countries of Ganl between the Seine aud 


« Seethe reinnitaMe passage of the ' Eucliaristieon of Ptmlious, STS., 

apud Mascou, 1. viii* c-42. /tl . 

t This impeftairt tmth is established by the *ccu wy ^Tijleroont (Hist. 
4es Emp. tbin. v. p .toll),' and by the ingenuity oMfe* Abb£ Dubos 
. de rEtaWissement de la Monarchie Fran<;oise danslesOaak*. vp AI* ) 
J /.oSitnuS (!. vi. p. 376. $8*) relates* a few -onis Itoravok 
and Armorica.’ Our antiquarians, even the great Cwabdeu hua^lt v hw* 
teen betrayed wto maay gross errors, by their imperteta-knowle^e «* «• 
Iwstory of thecowiaeni. ' '* 
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the 4 arhitr«^>viU of a muster. The iqda- 
j£$iitajft : t»sUr»Wca was soon conhrm^d hy 
SOT* hwwelf. the j^ful, emperor of t,he lfet ; aptf the 
,%t^byyyhich be. committed to thp ,qew slates the care qf 
?kSW *a£e^y, migh^be i^gr^d jg an absplt^e and,P«- 
of, the .^rcise. and, lights of sovereignty. 

J r^tation was, in some measure* justified fay the 
|r the usurpers pf Gaul bad success!, veljjr feUem, 
u&ime provinces werje restored to the empire. Yettlnyr 
Qlp^pwee. was imperfect and precarious : tfee vaie^incon- 
^heljipus disposition of the people, was HjcompmibJe 
ejth«3r with freedom or servitude +; and, Armorica, though*** 
cpult| not long maintain, the form of a republic was, agitated 

by frequent and destructive rev(dts,.«>Bri)|Uii. *ra* irrecover- 
ably fost^ But, as the emperors wisely ecqmesced in the 
independence of a remote ptovjuce, the separation was opt 


* The limits of Armorica are defined by two national geographers, Melt- 
s curs de Valois ancLd’Anville, in their N&titias ot' AncientGaul. The word 
had been used in a more exteusive, and was afterwards contracted tg ? a 
much narrower, signification, 

t Gens inter geminoa notksimaelauditur amacs. 

Armoricana prius veteri cogoominc dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, proeax, incauta, rebellis; 

Iticonstans, dispare(ue*ibt novitatis amore; > . 

Prod iga verborum, sed non et prodiga fapti. 

Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. Gennani, 1. v. apud. Vales. Notit. Galliarurn. 
p. 43. Valesius alleges several testimonies tdconfirm this character ; to 
wdiich I shall add the evident^ of the presbyter Constantine (4* P< 4S8 t), 
who, in the life of St. Germain, calls the Artnorican rebels mobilem ct in- 
discipiinatum popu/um. See th$ Historians of France, tom. i. p. 643. 

-J £ thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the sys- 
t$m of the Abb£ Dubos, which Montesquieu has sp vigorously opposed, 
^ee Esprit des Lois, 1. xxx. c. 24. 

§ X^ctswi mp.fxn r*4 Pfldjttonoi ttiun are the words of Pro- 

copius (de BeijL^ Vandal. 1. i. c. a. p. 181. LouvA lpitiba) inn very impor- 
***** passage, which has been too much neglected. vByea Bode (HiaL/Oetp* 
Anglican . L -4$ p. 50. edit. Smith) acknowiedg^sthat the Romans final- 
ly Jefc Britain in the reigm< 0 f Honoriua. ; ,-.9|l^pr. pqdero historians and 

interval months betrteeii and the *#i- 

of the Saxons. 
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embittered by the reproach of tyranny or r^lfion; and the 
claims of allegiance and protection were succeeded by the 
mutual and voluntary offices of national friendship *- 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric oft civil 
military government, and the independent country, during * 
period of forty years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled 
by the authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the inutiici* 
pal towns f. I. Zosimus, who alone has preserved thte ttie- 
mory of this singular transaction, very accurately observed, 
that the letters of Honorius were addressed to the cities t>f 
Britain $. Under the protection of the Romans, ,niiiety-tW# 
considerable towns had arisen Ip the several parts of tfiufc 
great province ; and, among these, thirty-three cities 
distinguished above the rest by their superior privileges ihi 
importance Each of these cities, as in all the other proviti* 
cetsof the empire, formed a legal corporation, for the purpose 
of regulating their domestic pol icy ; and the powers of muni- 
cipal government were distributed among annual magistrates, 
a select senate, and the assembly^ the people, according to 
the original model of the Roman constitution ||. The 
nagement of a common revenue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and 
command, were inherent to these petty republics ; and When 
they asserted their independence, the youth of the city, and 
of the adjacent districts, would naturally range themselves 
under the standard of the magistrate. But the desire of ob- 
taining the advantages, and of escaping the burthens, of a 

* Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of the legions against the Scots 
anil Piets; and more authentic proof will hereafter be produced, that the 
Independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the service of the emperOr 
Anthemius, in Gaul. 

f I Owe it to myself, and to historic truth, to declare, that sotne circum- 
stances in this paragraph are founded only on conjecture and analogy. The 
stubbornness of our language has sometimes forced me to deviitd from thf 
conditional into the indicative mood. 

1 r<*$ w Bpiwwk'wofctK. Zosimus,l. vi. p. 383. 

§ Two cities of Britain were rhunicipia, nine colonies, X^u Latii jure donate, 
twelve stipendiary of eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard pf 
Cirencester, de Sit* Britauuiae, p. 33. ; and though it may not seem proba- 
ble, that he wrote from the MSS. of a Roman general, he shews a genuine 
knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of thettjj|rtceitlh 
century. 

|| See Maftei Verona Illustrata, part i. 1. v. p. 63—106. 

Vol.IV. 
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political society* is a perpetual and inexhaustible source of 
discord ; nor c&i it reasonably be presumed, that the restora- 
tion of British freedom was exempt from tumult and faction. 
The preeminence ’of birth and fortune must have been fre- 
quently violated by bold and popular citizens ; and the 
haughty nobles, who complained that they were become the 
subjects of their own servants *, would sometimes regret the 
reign of an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of each 
city over the adjacent country, was supported by the patri- 
monial influence of the principal senators ; and the smaller 
towns, the villages, and the proprietors of land, consulted 
their own safety by adhering to the shelter of these rising re- 
publics. The sphere of their attraction was proportioned to 
the respective degrees of their wealth and populousness ; but 
the hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were not 
oppressed by the neighbourhood of any powerful city, aspi- 
red to the rank of independent princes, and boldly exercised 
the rights of peace and war. The gardens and villas, which 
exhibited some faint imitation of Italian elegance, would 
soon be converted into strong castles, the refuge, in time of 
danger, of the adjacent country t : the produce of the land 
was applied to purchase arms and horses ; to maintain a mi- 
litary force of slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers ; 
and the chieftain might assume, within his own domain, the 
powers of a civil magistrate. Several of these British chiefs 
might be the genuine posterity of ancient kings ; and many 
more would be tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, 
and to vindicate their hereditary claims, which had been sus- 
pended by the usurpation of the Caesars J. Their situation. 


Leges rcstituij, libertatemque reducifc, 

Et sen' os famuiis non finit esse suis. 

Itinerar. Hutil. 1. i. 215. 

t An inscription (apnd Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59.) 
describes a castle, cum muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by Dar- 
danus on his own estate, near Sisteron, in th$*£econd Narbonnese, and 
naoaed by him Theopoiis. 

J *The establishment of their power would have been easy indeed, if wo 
could adopt the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian ; 
who supposes, that the British monarchs of the several tribes continued to 
reign, though with subordinate jurisdiction, from the time of Claudius to 
tbit of Honorius. See Whitaker’s History of Manchester, voi. i, p. 247— 
457 . 
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and their hopts, would dispose them to affect, the dress, the 
language, a’nd the customs of their ancestors. If thejprjam 
of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the titirs studiously 
preserved the laws and manners of Rome, the whole island 
must have been gradually divided by the distinction of two 
national parties ; again broken int o a thousand subdivisions of 
war and faction, by the various provocations of interest and 
resentment. The public strength, instead of being united 
against a foreign eS^my, was consumed in obscure and intes- 
tine quarrels; and the personal merit which had placed a 
successful leader at the head ot his equals, might enable him 
to subdue the freedom of some neighbouring cities; and to 
claim a rank among the tyrants *, who infested Britain after 
the dissolution of the Roman government. III. The British 
church might be composed of thirty or forty bishops f, with 
an adequate proportion of the inferior clergy : and the want of 
riches (for they seem to have teen poor I ) would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem, by a decent and exemplary 
behaviour. The interest, as well as the temper, of the cler- 
gy, was favourable to the peace and union ot their distracted 
country ; those salutary lessons might be frequently inculcated 
in their popular discourses ; and the episcopal synods were 
the only councils that could pretend to the weight and autho- 
rity of a national assembly. In such councils, where the prin- 
ces and magistrates sat promiscuously with the bishops, the 
important affairs of the state, as well as of the church, might 
be freely debated ; differences reconciled, alliances formed, 
contributions imposed, wise resolutions often concerted, and 
sometimes executed ; aBd there is reason to believe, that, in 
moments of extreme danger, a .Pmdragon, or Dictator, was 
elected by the general consent of the Britons. These pasto- 


* AM’ e<rm m Tiw*»Ki?air’ «(*>»*• Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. 
L c. 2. p. 181. Britannia fertilis provinciatyrannorura, was the expression 
of jerem, in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255. ad CUsiphont.). ftrtbe 
■who resorted every year to the Holy Land, the monk of fipm received 

the earliest and most accurate intelligence. _ 

f See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. 1 . 1. ». c. b. p. 394. 
t It is reported of three British bishops who assisted at the council of 
Rimini, A. D. 359. tarn paupere3 fuisse ut nihil haberent. Sulptcins Severus, 
Hist. Sacra, I. ii. p. 420. Some of their brethren, however, were m better 
circumstances. 
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rul cares, so worthy of the episcopal character, were inter- 
rupted, however, by zeal and superstition; and the British 
cler^ incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresjv 
which they abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native 
country 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natu- 
rah that the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have in^ 
troduced an appearance of liberty into the obedient pro- 
vinces of Gaul. In a solemn edict +, fiiled with the strong- 
est assurances of that paternal affection which princes so 
oftenrexpresi, and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius 
promulgated his intention of convening an annual assem- 
bly of the seven provinces : a name peculiarly appropriated 
to Aquitaio| and the ancient Narbonnese, which had long 
since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful and ele- 
gant arts of Italy Arles, the seat of government and 
commerce, was appointed for the place of the assembly ; 
which regularly continued twenty-eight days, from the fif- 
teenth of August to the thirteenth of September, of every 
year. It consisted of the Praetorian praefect of the Gauls ; 
of seven provincial governors, one consular and six presi- 
dents ; of the magistrates, and perhaps the bishops, of about 
sixty cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, number 
of the most honourable and opulent possessors of land, who 
might justly be considered aarthe representatives of their 
country. They were empowered to interpret and com- 
municate the laws of their sovereign ; to expose the griev- 
ances and wishes of their constituents; to moderate the ex- 
cessive or unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that could 
tend to the restoration of the peace and prosperity of the 

* Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Brit anni car. c. 8—12. 

f See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirtaond (Not. ad Si* 
den. Apohm. v p. 147.). Binemar, of Rneims, who assigns a place to the 
hshops, had properly seen (in the ninth century) a wore perfect copy. 
Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchic Francois®, tom. i, p. 941—255. 

I It ts evident from the NotUta, that the seten provinces were the 
Vienne nsis the maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonnese, Novem* 
aopulania, and the first and second Aquitain. In the room of the first 
Aqmtain, the Ahb4 Bobos, on the authority of Hincmar, desires to intro* 
duce the first Lugdunensis, or Lyonnes^. 
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seven provinces* If such an institution, which gave the 
people an interest in their own government, had been uni- 
versally established by Trajan or the Antonines, the scfed^of 
public wisdom and virtue might have been cherished and 
propagated in the empire of Rome. The privileges of the 
subject would have secured the throne of the monarch; thcv 
abuses of an arbitrary administration might have been pre - * 
vented, in some degree, or corrected, by the interposition of 
these representative assemblies ; and the country would 
been defended against a foreign enemy by the arms of natives 
and freemen. ^Jnder the mild and generous influence of 
liberty, the Roman empire might have remained invincible 
and immortal; or if its excessive magnitude, and the in- 
stability of human affairs, had opposed such perpetual con- 
tinuance, its vital and constituent members might have sepa- 
rately preserved their vigour and independence* But in the 
decline of the empire, when every principle of health and 
life had been exhausted, the tardy application of this partial 
remedy was incapable of producing any important or salu- 
tary effects. The emperor Honorius expresses his surprise, 
that he must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a pri- 
vilege which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold, was imposed on the ab- 
sent representatives ; who seem to have declined this ima* 
ginary gift of a free constitution, as the last and most cruel 
insult of their oppressors. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Arcadius Emperor of the East — Administration and Dis- 
grace of Eutropius — Revolt of Gamut. — Persecution of 
St. John Chrysostom.— Theodosius II. Emperor of the 
East.— His sister Pulcheria. — His Wife Eudocia.—The 
Persian War, and Division of Armenia. 

T H E division of the Roman world between the sons of 
Theodosius, marks the final establishment of the empire of 
the East, which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and 
fifty-eight years, in a state of premature and perpetual decay. 
The sovereign of that empire assumed, and obstinately de- 
tained, the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of 
the Romans; and the hereditary appellations of CjESar 
and Augustus continued to declare that he was the legiti- 
mate successor of the first of men, who had reigned over the 
first of nations. The palace of Constantinople rivalled, and 
perhaps excelled, the magnificence of Persia, and the elo- 
quent sermons of St. Chrysostom* celebrate, while they 
condemn, the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. 
« The emperor,” says he, “ wears on his head either a 
“ diadem, or a crown of gold* decorated with precious stones 
* f of inestimable value. These ornaments, and his purple 
“ garments, are reserved for his sacred person alone ; and 
“ his robes of silk are embroidered with the figures of golden 
“dragons. His throne is of massy gold. Whenever he ap- 
“ pears in public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, his guards, 

* Father Mont&ucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine supe- 
riors, was compelled (see Longueruana, tom. i. p. 205.) to execute the 
laborious edition of St. Chrysostom, in the thirteen volumes in folio (Paris, 
1738.), amused himself with extracting from that immense collection of 
morals, some curious antiquities, which illustrate the manners of the Theo- 
dosian age (See Chrysostom. Opera, tom. xiii. p. 192 — 196.), and hia 
French Dissertation, in the Memoires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom, 
xiii. p. 474—490. 
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*‘and Jiis attendants. Their spears, their shields, their 
cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of their horses, hare 
“ either the substance, or the appearance, of gold ; and .#« 

<< large splendid boss in the midst of their shield, is end||cled 
« with smaller bosses, which represent the shape of the hu- 
« man e ye. The two mules that draw the chariot of the 
«< monarch, are perfectly white, and shining all over with 
f< gold. IV chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts 
« the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate the 
tt purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size of the precious 
« stones, and the resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as 
tt they are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The im J 
«< perial pictures are white, on a blue ground ; the emperor 
<« appears seated on his throne, with his arms, his horses,and 
“ his guards beside him ; and his vanquished enemies in 
« chains at his feet." The successors of Constantine esta- 
blished their perpetual residence in the royal city, which he 
had erected on the verge of Europe and Asia. Inacessible to 
the menaces of their enemies, and perhaps to the complaints 
of their people, they received, with each wind, the tributary 
productions of every climate; while the impregnable strength 
of their capital continued for ages to defy the hostile attempts 
of the Barbarians. Their dominions were bounded by the 
Hadriatic and the Tigris ; and the whole interval of twenty- 
five days navigation, which separated the extreme cold of 
Scythia from the torrid zone of ^Ethiopia # , was compre- 
hended within the limits of the empire of the East. The 
populous countries of that empire were the seat of art and 
learning, of luxury and wealth ; and die inhabitants, who 
had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, styled 
themselves, with some appearance of truth, the most en- 
lightened and civilized portion of the human species. The 

* According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail, with a fair 
wind, 1000 stadia, or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and night; 
Diodorus Siculus computes ten days from the Palus Mceotis to Rhodes, and 
four days from Rhodes to Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from 
Alexandria to Sjene, under the tropic of Cancer, required, as it was against 
the scream, ten days more. Diodor. Sicul. tom. i..i. ui. p. 200. edit. We$- 
aeling. He might, without much impropriety, measure the extreme heat 
from the verge of the torrid jone ; but he speaks of the Moiotis in the 47th 
degree of northern latitude, at if it lay within the polar circle. 
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Forfft of goverameftfc was a pure and simple monarchy ; the 
ttameof the Romaic Republic which so long preserved a 
feint tradition of freedom, was confined to the Latin pro- 
vinces ; and the princes of Constantinople measured their 
greatness by the servile obedience of their people. They 
Vfrere ignorant how much this passive disposition enervates 
and degrades every faculty of the mind. The subjects, who 
had resigned their will to the absolute commands of a mas- 
ter, were equally incapable of guarding their lives and for- 
tunes against the assaults of the Barbarians, or of defending 
theit reason from the terrors of superstition. 

The * first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honorius 
are so intimately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths, 
and the fall of Rufinus, have already claimed a place in the 
history of the West. It has already been observed, that Eu- 
tropius*, one of the principal eunuchs of the palace of Con- 
stantinople, succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he 
had accomplished, and whose vices he soon imitated. Every 
order of the state bowed to the new favourite ; and their tame 
and obsequious submission encouraged him to insult the laws, 
and, what is still more difficult and dangerous, the manners 
of his country. Under the weakest of the predecessors of 
Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and almost 
invisible. They insinuated themselves into the confidence 
of the prince; but their ostensible functions were confined 
to the menial service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed- 
chamber. They might direct, in a whisper, the public coun- 
sels, and blast, by their malicious suggestions, the fame and 
fortunes of the most illustrious citizens; but they never pre- 
sumed to stand forward in the front of empire f, or to pro- 


* Barthius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a com- 
mentator, gives the preference to the two books which Claudtan composed 
against Eutropius, above all his other productions (Bail let, Jugemens des 
Savans, tom. iv. p. 227.). They are indeed a very elegant and spirited 
satire ; and would be more valuable in an historical light, if the invective 
were less vague and more temperate. 

f After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs in the Roman palace, and 
defining their proper functions, Claudian adds, 

A fronte recedant * 

In EtttrOp. 1. 422, 


Imperii. 
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fane the public honours of the state. EutreplWWBS liw Ast 
of his artificial sex, who dared to assume tliet>harichw»i#% 
Roman magistrate and general # . Sometimes in the presence 
of the blushing senate, he ascended the tribunal, to pronfimiitee 
judgment, or to repeat elaborate haranguesy and tome time* 
appeared on horseback, at the bead of his troops^in tHe tJrtSft 
and armour of a hero. The disregard of custom «n#d«8eiJt!jr 
alwavs betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind; nor dbgS En®* 
tropius seem to have compensated for the folly of the'de*igTt, 
by any superior merit or ability in the execution. Hfsifor*' 
mer habits of life bad not introduced him to the study of the 
laws, or the exercises of the field; his awkward an&rnisic^ 
cessful attempts provoked the secret contempt of this Specta- 
tors; the Goths expressed their wish, that suck s, general 
might always command the armies of Rome; and the name 
of the minister was branded with ridicule,’ more perniciotfs 
perhaps than hatred, to a public character. The subjects of 
Arcadins were exasperated by the recollection that this de- 
formed and decrepid eunnch +, who so perversely mimicked 
the actions of a man, was born in the most abject condition 
of servitude ; that, before he entered the Imperial palace, he 
had been Successively sold, and purchased, by an hundred 
masters, who bad exhausted his youthful strength in every 
mean and infamous office, and at length dismissed him, in 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had assumed any of the efficient 
offices of the empire, and lie is styled only Propositus sacri cubiculi, in the 
edict of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xi.‘ leg. 17. 

* Jamqne oblita suj, nec sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hommumque negotia ludit: 

Judicat eunuchus . 

Arma etiarn violate parat. ... 

Claudian (i. 229—270.), with that mixture of indignation and humour, 
which always pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of the 
eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy of the Goths. 

* — Gaudet, cum viderit hostis, 

Et sentit jam deesse viros. 

f The poets lively description of his deformity (i. 110—125.) is confirm- 
ed by the authentic testimony of Chrysostom (torn. iii. p. $8*. edit Mpnt- 
faucon); who observes that when the paint was washed away, the face of 
Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. 
Claudian remarks (i. 459.), and the remark must have been founded on e»- 
perience, that there was scarcely any in^rval between t he youth and tie 
decrepid age of eunuch. 

Vol. IV. 5L 
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bis old age; to freedom and poverty •. While thescdisgrace- 
M stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, in private 
conversations, the Vanity of the favourite was flattered with 
theftrost extraordinary honours* In the senate, in the capi- 
tal, in the provinces, the statues of Eutropius were erected, 
in braste, or tnirrWe, decorated with the symbols of his civil 
and mtMtary virtues, and inscribed with the pompous title of 
the third founder of Constantinople. He was promoted tp 
the rank pf patrician, which began to signify, in a popular, 
grille ven legal acceptation, the father of the emperor; and the 
.* last year of the fourth century was polluted by the consulship of 
eunuch, and a slave. This strange and inexpiable prodigy -f* 
awakened, however, the prejudices of the Romans. The 
effeminate consul was rejected by the West, as an indelible 
stain to the annals of the republic; and, without invoking 
the shades of Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of Eutro- 
pius, a learned and respectable magistrate %, sufficiently re- 
presented the different maximsof the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have 
been actuated by a more sanguinary and revengeful spirit ; 
but the avarice of the eunuch was not less insatiate than 
that of the praefect|. As long as he despoiled the oppres- 
sors, who had enriched themselves with the plunder of the 

• Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His 
three services, which Claudian more particularly describes, were these . 1. 
He spent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom or soldier of the 
Imperial stables. 2. Ptolemy gave him to the old general Armtheus, for 
whom he very skillfully exercised the profession ofa pimp. 3. He was 
given, on her marriage, to the daughter of Arintheus ; and the future con- 
sul was employed to comb her hair, to present the silver ewer, to wash 
and to fan his mistress in hot weather. See 1. i. 31— 1ST. 

t Claudian (L i. in Eutrop. 1— 22 ) after enumerating the various prodi- 
gies of lAonstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, 
double suns, dtc. adds, with some exaggeration, 

Otnnia cessemnt cunucho consuls monstra. 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome to 
her favourite Honprius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she was 

€ *J*H?jIaJlmt Theodoras, whose civil honours, «tod philosophical works, 
have been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

$ M«(Wt h nbi tv drunk with riches, is the forcible expression 

of Zosimuf (1. v. p. 3010; and the avarice of Eutropius is equally executed 
in the Lexicon of Suidas, and the Chronicle of MarceUiaus. Chrysostom 
had often admonished the favourite, of the vanity and danger ef ifitaode- 
rate wealth, tom. iii. p. 381. v 




people, Eutrcpius might gratify his cove 
out much envy or injustice: but the progress of hts?apj*e 
noon invaded the wealth which had been acquired by lawful 
inheritance or laudable industry. The usual methods of ex- 
tortion were practised and improved ; andClaOdian ha* sketch- 
ed a lively and original picture of the pubfic auctioil of the 
state. “ The impotence of the eunuch” (says that agreeable 
satirist) has served only to stimulate his avarice: the same 
n hand which, m his servile condition, was exercised in petty 
t< thefts, to unlock the coffers of his master, now grasps the 
tt r i c hes of the world ; and this infamous broker of the em*- 
“ pire appreciates and divides the Roman provinces, from 
“ Mount Hasmus to the Tigris. One roan, at the expence 
a 0 f hi s villa, is made proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases 
« Syria with his wife’s jewels ; and a third laments that he 
1 1 has exchanged his paternal estate for the government of 
tt Bithynia. In the antichamber of Eutropitisfa large tablet 
« is exposed to public view, which marks the respective 
n prices of the provinces. The different value of Pontus, 
tt 0 f Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately distinguished. Lycia 
•t may be obtained for so many thousand pieces, of gold ; 
tt h u t the opulence of Phrygia will require a more consider- 
tt a ble sura. The eunuch wishes ro obliterate, by the gene- 
« ral disgrace, his personal ignominy ; and as he has been 
it go hj himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of mankind. 
« j n t he eager contention, the balance, which contains tire 
“ fate and fortunes of the province, often trembles on the 
tt beam; and till one of the scales is inclined, by a superior 
<t W eigbt, the mind of the impartial judge remains in anxious 
n suspense*. Such” (continues the indignant poet) “ are 
tt fruits of Roman valour, of the defeat of Antioch us, 
•t and of the triumph of Pompey." This venal prostitution 
of public honours secured the impunity of future crime* j 
but the riches which Eutropius derived from confiscation, 
were already stained with injustice ; since it was decent to 

+ ccftftntmn sapc duorura 

Diversom suspend it onus*. cum pondere judfex 
«emiriasnuta:provmcia lances^ 

Claudmn (j. — * 09 .) so curiously distinguisfies t»e c ircumstances of t be 

tele that they all seem t© allude to particular anecQot^. 

1 2 L 2 
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accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors of the wealth which 
he was impatient to confiscate* Some noble blood was shed 
by the hand of the executioner; and the most inhospitable 
extremities of the empire were filled with innocent and illus- 
triou 8 exiles. Among the generals and consuls of the East, 
Abuudantius * had reason to dread the first effects of the 
resentment of Eutropius. He had been guilty of the unpar- 
donable crime of introducing that abject slave to the palace 
of Constantinople : and some degree of praise must be 
allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who was satis- 
fied with the disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was 
gripped of his ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and 
banished to Pytius, on the Euxine, the last frontier of the 
Roman world ; where he subsisted by the precarious mercy 
of the Barbarians, till he could obtain, after the fail of Eu- 
tropius, a milder exile at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction 
of Timasius + required a more serious and regular mode of 
attack. That great officer, the master-general of the armies 
of Theodosius, had signalised his valour by a decisive victory, 
which he obtained over the Goths of Thessaly ; but he was 
too prone, after the example of his sovereign, to enjoy the 
luxury of peace, and to abandon his confidence to wicked 
and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the public 
clamour, by promoting an infamous dependent to the com- 
mand of a cohort; and he deserved to feel the ingratitude of 
B&rgus, who was secretly instigated by the favourite to accuse 
his patron of a treasonable conspiracy. The general was 
arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself; and the 
principal Eunuch stood by the side of the throne to suggest 


f Claudian (i. 154— -170.) mentions the guilt and exile of Abundantius, 
nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist, who made the first 
trial of the braaeu bull, which he presented to Phalari*. See Zosimus l. v. 
p. 302. Jerom. tom. i. p. 26. The difference of place is easily reconciled, 
fcit the decisive authority of Asterius of Amasia (Orat. iv. p. 76. apud 
Tillemont, Hist do s' Empereurs, total, v. p. 485.) must turn the scale in fa- 
vour of Pityus, 

* Siiidas (most probably from the history of Eunapmt) has given a very 
unfavourable picture of Timasius. The account of his acouser, the judges, 
trial, &c. is perfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient apd modern 
courts. (See Zosimus, L v.‘ p. *98, W, 30 d.) I m 'tefaptdtto 


quote the romance of a great master (Fickliog’s Wo$k$, voi jv. p\ 45|,Jj 
8vo. edit), which t»y be considered as the history of $lmati 
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tlae questions and answers of his sovereign. But as this form of 
trial might be deemed partial and arbitrary* the further inquiry 
into the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Saturnmu* amt 
Procopius; the former of consular rank, the latter still respect- 
ed as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The appear- 
ances of a fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the 
blunt honesty of Procopius; and he yielded with reluctance 
to the obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate 1 imasius* 
His immense riches were confiscated in the name o t le em 
peror, and for the benefit of the favourite ; and he was doomed 
to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst ot the 
sandy deserts of Lybia*. Secluded from all Oman con 
verse, the master-general of the Roman armies was lost tor. 
ever to the world ; but the circumstances of his fate Mve 
been related in a Various and contradictory manner. It is 
insinuated, that Eutiopius dispatched a private order or 
secret execution +. It was reported, that, in attempting to 
escape from Oasis, he perished in the desert, of thirst and 
hunger; and that his dead body was found on the sands ot 
Lybia It has been asserted, with more confidence, that 
his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of the 
agents and emissaries of the court, collected a band ol African 
robbers; that he rescued Timasius from ‘the place of hi* 
exile ; and that both the father aud son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind^. But the ungrateful Bargus, in 
stead of being suffered to possess the reward of guilt, was soon 
afterwards circumvented and destroyed, by the more powcr- 


* The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands ot Lybia, watered 
with springs, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and P al j® P^es. 
was about three days journey from noitb to south, about V - X 
breadth, and at the distance of about fire days march to the ”. est R of ^ 
dus, on the Nile. See d'Anville, Description de 1 Egypte, p.186, 18Ti «*; 
The barren desert which encompasses Oasis (/osimus, 1. v. o. SOO.ms su^j 
gested tiie idea of comparative fertility, and even the epithet ot the happy 
island Hcrodot. iii.) 26.)« 

f The line of Ckudian, in Eutrop. 1. , n l80. # 

Marraaricus Claris violator caedibus Hamraen, - 
evidently alludes to his persuasion of the death of, Timasius. 

I Solomon, L viiu c. 7. He speaks from report, 

£ Zosimus, L v. p. 300. Yet he seems to suspect that tius rumour was 

spread by the friends of Eutropius. f. 
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ful villainy of the minister himself; who retained sense and 
spirit enough to abhor the instrument of his own crimes. 

The public hatred, ind the despair of individuals, cotuintl- 
ally threatened, or seemed to threaten, the personal safety of 
Eutropius ; as well as of the numerous adherents, who were 
attached to his fortune, and had been promoted by his venal 
favour. For their mutual defence, he contrived the safe-* 
guard of a law, which violated every principle of humanity 
and justice*. I. It is enacted, in the name and by the au- 
thority of Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, either 
with subjects, or with strangers, against the lives of any of 
the persons whom the emperor considers as the members of 
his own body, shall be punished with death and confiscation. 
This species of fictitious and metaphorical treason is extended 
to protect, not only the illustrious officers of the state and 
army, who are admitted into the sacred consistory, but like- 
wise the principal domestics of the palace, the senators of 
Constantinople, the military commanders, and the civil ma- 
gistrates of the provinces : a vague and indefinite list, jvhich, 
under the successors of Constantine, included an obscure 
and numerous train of subordinate ministers. II. This ex- 
treme severity might perhaps be justified, had it been only 
directed to secure the representatives of the sovereign from 
any actual violence in the execution of their office. But 
the whole body of Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, 
or rather impunity, which screened them, in the loosest mo- 
ments of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of tlfeir fellow-citizens : and, by a strange per- 
version of the laws, the same degree of guilt and punishment 
was applied to a private quarrel, and to a deliberate conspi- 
racy against the emperor and the empire. The edict of Ar- 
cadius most positively and most absurdly declares, that in such 
cases of treason, thoughts and actions ought to be punished 


* See the Theodosian Code,!, ix. tit. 14. ad legem Comeliara de Sicariis, 
eg. 3. and die Code of Justinian, 1. is. tit. viit. ad iegero Juliam de Majes- 
ate, leg. 5. The alteration of the title, from murder to treason, was an im- 
irovement of the subtle Tribanian. Godefroy, in a formal dissertation, 
which he has inserted in his Commentary, illustrates this law of Arcadius, 
md explains all the difficult passages which had been perverted by fee juris * 
sonsults of the darker ages. See tom. iii. p. 88—111. 
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with equal severity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous in- 
tention, unless it be instantly revealed, becomes equally cri- 
minal with the intention itself*; and that those rash men, 
w bo shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall 
themselves be branded with public and perpetual infamy. 
Ill « With regard to the sons of the traitors,” (continues 
the emperor,) " although they ought to share the punjsh- 
« men,, since thev will probably imitate the guilt, of their 

« parents; yet, by the special effect of our imperial lenity, 

« we grant them their lives : but, at the same time, we declare 
« them incapable of inheriting, either on the father’s or on 
“ the mother's side, or of receiving any gift or legacy, from 
" the testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigma- 
« tised with hereditary infamy, excluded from the hopes of 
« honours or fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty 
« and contempt, till they shall consider life as a calamity 
« and death as a comfort and relief.” In such words, so well 
adapted lo insult the feelings of mankind, did the emperor or 
rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a law 
which transferred the same unjust and inhuman penalties to 
the children of all those who had seconded, or who had not 
disclosed, these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest 
regulations of Roman jurisprudence have been suffered to 
expire ; but this edict, a convenient and forcible engine of 
ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian ; and the same maxims have been 
revived in modern ages, to protect the electors of Germany, 
and the cardinals of the church of Rome +. 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among ^ 
disarmed and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture 


• Bartolus understands a simple and naked consciousness, without any 
tien of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldusjhe is 

^ in hell For my own part, continues the discreet Heineccius 

tL cS 1. iv p 411.), I mist approve the theory of Bartolus; 
hutL nractice 1 should incline to the sentiment of Baldus. Yet Bartolus 
was 'eraively quoted by the lawyer, of Cardinal Richelieu; and Eutrop.u. 
was indirectly guilty of the murder of the virtuous del hou. 

♦ Oodefrof wm y iii.p. 89. It is, however, suspected, that thra law, so 
reJnSlt w ’the maxims of Gennanic freedom, has been surreptitiously 
added to the golden bull. 
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to restrain the bo!d enterprise of Tribigild* * * § the Ostrogoth, 
The colony of that warlike nation, which had been planted 
by Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of Phrygiaf, 
impatiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry 
with the Successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; and 
their leader resented, as a personal affront> his own ungracious 
reception in the palace of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy 
province, in the heart of the empire, was astonished by the 
sound of war; and the faithful vassal, who had been disre- 
garded or oppressed, was again respected, as soon as he 
resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. The vineyards 
and fruitful fields, between the rapid Marsyas and the wind- 
ing Maeander were consumed with fire; the decayed walls 
of the city crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy ; 
the trembling inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to 
the shores of tile Hellespont ; and a considerable part of 
Asia Minor was desolated by the rebellion of Tribigild. His 
rapid progress was checked by the resistance of the peasants 
of Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow 
pass, between the city of Selga? §, a deep morass, and the 
craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of 
their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was net 
daunted by misfortune; and his army was continually recruit- 
ed by swarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who were desirous 
of exercising the profession of robbery, under the more ho- 

* A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have roserved 
for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v. p. 304 — 312.) on 
the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewise Socrates, 1. vi. c. 6. and 
Sozouien, 1. viii. c. 4. The second book of Claudian against Eutropius, is a 
fine, though imperfect, piece of history. 

t Claudian (in Eatrop. 1. ii. 237 — -250.) very accurately observes, that the 
ancient name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every side, 
till their limits were contracted by the colonies of the Bithynians of liirace. 
of die Greeks, and at last of the Gauls. His description (ii. 257 — 272.) of 
the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four rivers that produced gold, is just 
and picturesque. 

t Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. i. p. II, 12. edit. Hutchinson. Strabo, 1. xii. 
p. 865. edit. Amstcl. Q, Cart 1. in. c. 1. Claudian compares die junction 
of the Marsyas and Meander to that of the Saone and the Rh6ne; with this 
difference, however, tliat die smaller of die Phrygian rivfcrs is not accelerated, 
but retarded, by the larger. 

§ Selgae, a colony uf die Lacedsmonkns, had formerly numbered twenty 
thousand citizens ; but in the age of Zosimus it was reduced to a 
dr small town. See Ccllarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 117. 
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nourable twpaes of war and conquest. The rumours of the 
success ,o{ 'j’ribigiM might for someone be swpprrt^ed iby 
fear, , or disguised by flattery ; , yet they gradually 
both the COittt and the capital. Every ttiisfortuoe was exag-» 
gerated in dark and doubtful hints $ and the future designa o* 
the rebels became the subject of anxious conjecture. When-* 
ever Tribigild advanced into the inland country , tbe K8inanft 
were inclined to suppose that he meditated the • passage of 
Mount Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If he descended 
towards the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested,:. 
the Gothic chief, the more dangerous project of. analog ih» 
fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and of “extending hj»!d^»r 
datioos along the maritime coast, from the mouth of th|#<$tilt 
to the port of Constantinople. The approach - of dangeft 
and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused all terms of 
commodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a counedr of 
war*. After claiming for himself the privilege of a veteran 
soldier, the eunuch entrusted the guard of>Thrace a»d tbp 
Hellespont to Gainas the Goth; and the command of the Ash- 
atic army to bis favourite Leo ; two generals, who differently, 
bpt effectually, promoted the cause of the rebeE. Lepf, 
who, from the bulk of his body, and the dulness of bis mind* 
was surnamed the Ajax of the East, had deserted his original 
jtrade, of a woolcomber, to exercise, with much less skill- and 
success, the military profession: and his uncertain operations 
were capriciously framed and executed, .with an ignorance of 
real difficulties, and a timorous neglect, of every favourable 
opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had : drawn 
them into a disadvantageous position between the rivers Mel as 
and Eurymedon, where they were almost besieged by tfae pea- 
sants of Parophylia; byt the arrival of an Jtoperiei army, in- 
stead of completing their destruction* afforded .the m*M> of 


* The council of Eutropius, * n Claudian^msy be «OT|hfedto that of 
Oomitian in the fourth satire of Juvenal. T1ie prtHci|lfl members of the 
former were, juvenei protervi lasoivique sea*iA|»e 
Sas^ndTwoolcomber. Thelangw# of thdr Sginaf profession 
.expwes their assumed dignity ; and their tritog ffnvftg g B b ^ 
diJirdmerts, arc. is made still mmcrtdiculo^ by the importauce of the 

^^eiaudiitt fl ii. 376—401.) has brandedhim with infamy; tod £osi- 
mus, in more temperate language, confirms Ids reproaches. L. v. p. 305. 
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safety and victory < Tribigild surprised the unguarded Carttp 
of the Romans, in the darkness of the night; seduced tfte 
foidi of the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and dis- 
sipated, without much effort, the troops, which bad been cor- 
topted by the relaxation of discipline, and the luxury of the 
capital. The discontent of Gainas, who had so boldly con- 
trived 1 and executed the death of Rufinus, was irritated by 
the fortune of his unworthy successor ; he accused his own 
drshottOarable patience cinder the servile reign of an eunuch ; 
and the ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in the public 
Opittwp, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigifd, with 
Whom he was connected by a domestic, as well as by a na- 
ffotial, alliance *. When Gainas passed the Hellespont, to 
fltyfoe under his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, he 
skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths; 
abandoning, by his retreat, the countty which they desrred to 
invade; or facilitating, by his approach, the desertion of the 
Barbarian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he repeatedly 
magnified the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible resources 
Of Tribigild ; confessed his own inability to prosecute the war; 
and extorted the permission of negociating with his invincible 
adversary. The conditions of peace were dictated by the 
baughty rebel ; and the peremptory demand of the head of 
Eutropius, revealed the author and the design Of this hostile 
conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the 
paitmiand passionate censure of the Christian emperors, vio- 
lates the dignity, rather than the truth, of history, by coav- 
paring the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless and 
simpi^animals, who scarcely feel that they are the property 
of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conju- 
gal affection, a wa ke ned the languid soul of Arcadius; he was 
terrified by the threats of a victorious Barbarian ; and be 
yielded to the tender eloquence of his .wife Eudoxia, who, 
with a flood ef artificial tears, presenting berinfaut children 

*The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attestedby tfie 
Gr^k hi&orish, had not reached the ears of Ciatidiah, who attributes tip 
revolt of the Ostrogoths to his own partial fpirit, aad the-adrice oi’ hi« 
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to their father, implored his justice for some real Ot i«»gfo- 
ary insult, which she imputed to the audacious ew«ch . 
The emperor’s hand was directed to sign the eondemn&tipu 
of Eutropius; the magic spell, which during four years b*4 
hound the prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; and 
the acclamations, that so lktely hailed the merit and fortune 
of the favourite, were converted into the clamours of the 
soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes, and pressed 
his immediate execution. In this hour of distress and despair, 
his only refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose 
privileges he had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circum- 
scribe; and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysostom, 
enjoyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whfA 
choice had raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constat^ 
tinople. The archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the cathe- 
dral, |hat he might be distinctly seen and beard by an innu- 
merable crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a 
seasonab le end pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of mju-, 
lies, and the instability of human greatness. The agonies of 
the pale and affrighted wretch who lay grovelling under the 
table of the altar, exhibited a solemn and instructive specta- 
cle; and the orator, who was afterwards accused of insulting 
the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite foe contempt, 
that be might assuage the fury, of the people -f , The powers 
of humanity, of superstition, and of eloquence, prevailed. 
The empress Eudoxia was restrained, by her own prejudices, 
or by those of her subjects, from violating the sanctuary of 
the church; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by foe 
milder arts of persuasion, and by an oath, that his life should 



is curtpus mm **wpv*v*»«. * ****** •* 

J i^tattigowtf foep^, 

+ See the Homily of Chrysostom, tom. »u. p. 381-r386. of Which t he 
exordium is particularly beautiful. Socrates, U vi. c. 5 . Seacmen, 1. vw- 
c. 7 . Montuucoc (in his life of Chrysostom, ton* »»• 9- ^has- 
tily supposes that Tribigild was actufy in Cqpst»tmopJe; andthMh* 
commanded the soldiers who were ordered tc sc m Eutropius. Even Cbm* 
dian, a Pagan poet (Prefat. ad I. ii. in Eutrop. 37 ,), has mentioned foe 
flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. , 

* Suppliciterque piss hunfllis prostrates «d m f 

Mftfgat iratas voce tremepte nurus. 

2 M 2 
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Ife sp^edl ^. Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the 
tiew ministers of the palace irtnnediately published an edict, 
to declare, that his late favourite had disgraced the names off 
consul and ‘patrician, to abolish his statues, to confiscate his 
Ivealth, atld tri inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cy- 
prus f. A despicable and decrepid eunuch could no longer 
hlarm the fears of his enemies; nor was he capable of enjoy- 
ing what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, 
and of a happy climate. But tbeif implacable revenge still 
envied him the last moments of a miserable life, and Eutra- 
pius had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus, than he was 
hastily recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by a change of 
Mace, the obligation of an oath, engaged the empress to trans- 
fer the scene of his trial and execution, from Constantinople 
to the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian 
pronounced the sentence; and the motives of that sentence 
expose the jurisprudence of a despotic government. The 
crimes which Eutropius had committed against the people, 
might have justified his death ; but he was found guilty of 
harnessing to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their 
breed, or colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor 
alone J. 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas§ 
openly revolted from his allegiance; united his forces, at 
Thyatira in Lydia, with those of Tribigild ; and still main- 
tained his superior ascendant over the rebellious leader bf the 
Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, without re« 


* Chrysostom, in another homily (tom. iii. p. 386 ), affects to declare, 
that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not deserted the church. 
Zosimus (j. v. p. 313.), on the contrary, pretends, that his enemies forced 
him (sjaflwo6<r»yt«f fcyroy) from the sanctuary. Yet the promise is an evi- 
dence of some treaty ; and the strong assurance of Claudian (Praefat, ad 
l.ii. 46,), 

Sed tdmen exeirfplo non feriere tyo, 
tnay be considered as an evidence of somepromise. 

t Cod. Theod. f ix. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of th^t law (Jan. IT, 
A. D« 399.) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius could not 
happen? till the autumn of the same year. See Tillcmont, Hist, des Em- 
peretirs, tom. v. p. 780. 

X Zosimus, 1. v. p. 313. Phiiostorgius, 1. xi. c. 6. 

§ Zosimus (1. v. pf313— 323.), Socrates (1. vi. c. 4.), Scuxwien (1. viii. 
c. 4.), andTheodoret (l. v. c: 32, 33.) represent, though iith some vari- 
ous circumstances, the conspiracy, defeat, aud deat h of Gainas. 
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slstanee, toibe streightsof the Hellespont, and tbeBosplio- 
rus; and Arcadius was instructed to prevent the loss of » 
Asiatic dominions, by resigning his authority and his person 
to the faith of the Barbarians. The church of the : holy mar- 
tyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty eminence near Chalcedony 
was chosen for the place of the interview. Gainas bowed, 
with reverence, at the feet of the emperor, whilst he required 
the sacrifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, two ministers of 
consular rank; and their naked necks were exposed, by the 
haughty rebel, to the edge of the sword, till he condescended 
to grant them a precarious and disgraceful respite. The 
Goths, according to the terms of the agreement, were imme- 
diately transported from Asia into Europe; and their victori- 
ous chief, who accepted the title of master- general of the 

Roman armies, soon filled Constantinople with h.s troops, and 

distributed among his dependents, the honours and rewards of 
the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had passed the Da- 
nube as a suppliant, and a fugitive: his elevation had been 
the work of valour and fortune; and his indiscreet, or perfi- 
dious, conduct, was the cause of his rapid downfal. Not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of the archbishop, he 
importunately claimed, for his Arian sectaries, the possession 
of a peculiar church; and the pride of the catholics was of- 
fended by the public toleration of heresy f. Every quarter 
of Constantinople was filled with tumult and disorder; and the 
Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which were covered 
with gold and silver, that it was judged prudent to remove 
those dangerous temptations from their sight. They resented 
the injurious precaution; and some alarming attempts were 
made, during the night, to attack and destroy with fire the 


p 3i 

p. 314.), \vno ina * j , situation, architecture, relics, and im- 

• «■*» « «*► 

don was afterwards held. r’Kri-srwtnm which do not appear in his 

+ The pious remonstrance of Chososto^wh^h 

own writings, arestronglyurg y Tillemont (Hist des Empe- 

W tom U v CC 3 T3)h!L tcover?d,that die emperor, to 
clous delmnd's of 3 Gaiuas, was obliged to melt tfc plate of the church of 
the Apostles. 
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Imperil palace*. In this state of mutual and auspicious 
hostility, the guards, and the people of Constantinople, shut 
the gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or to punish, tins 
conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of Gainas, his 
troops were surprised and oppressed ; seven thousand Barba-r 
rijtns perished in this bloody massacre. In the fury of the 
pursuit, the catholics uncovered the roof, and continued to 
throw down flaming Jogs of wood, till they overwhelmed their 
adversaries, who had retreated to the church or conventicle of 
the Ariaos* Gainas was either innocent of the design, or too 
confident of his success: he was astonished by the intelligence, 
that the flower of his army had been ingloriously destroyed 5 
that be himself was declared a public enemy ; and that his 
countryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had as- 
sumed the management of the war by sea and land. The en- 
terprises of the rebel, against the cities of Thrace, were en- 
countered by a firm and well ordered defence: his hungry sol- 
diers were soon reduced to the grass that grew on the margin 
of the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly regretted the 
wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolution 
of forcing the passage of the Hellespont. He was destitute 
of vessels; but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded mate- 
rials for rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians did not refuse to 
trust themselves to the waves. But Fravitta attentively 
watched the progress of their undertaking. As soon as they 
had gained the middle of the stream, the Roman gallies f, im- 
pelled by the full force, of oars, of the current, and of tha 
favourable wind, rushed forwards in cqrpp&ct order, and with 
irresistible weight ; and the Hellespont was covered with the 
fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. After the destruction of 

* The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide, and sometimes 
follow, the public opinion, most confidently assert t&ai the palace of Con- 
stantinople was guarded by legions of angels. , r 

f Zosimqs (1. v. p. 319.) mentions these gallies by the name of Libur* 
mans, and observes, that they were as swift (without explaining the dif- 
ference between them) as the vessels with fifty oars; btit that they were far 
inferior in speed to the triremes , which had been long disused. Yet he 
reasonably concludes, from the testimony of Polybius, that gallic^ of a still 
larger size had been constructed in the Punic wars. Since the establishment 
of the Roman empire over the Mediterranean, the useless art of building 
large ships of war had probably been neglected and at length forgotten. * 
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liis hopes, and the loss of many thousands of bis bravest sol- 
diers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern, or to 
subdue, the Romans, determined to resume the independence 
of a savage life. A light and active body of Barbarian horse, 
disengaged from) their infantry and baggage, might perforin* 
in eight or ten days, a march of three hundred miles from the 
Hellespont to the Danube*; the garrisons of that important 
frontier had been gradually annihilated; the river, in the 
month of December, would be deeply frozen; and the un* 
bounded prospect of Scythia was opened to the ambition of 
Gainas. This design was secretly commuoicated to the na- 
tional troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes of their 
leader; and before the signal of departure was given, * great 
number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an 
attachment to their native country, were perfidiously mas- 
sacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid marches, through 
the plains of Thrace; and they were soon delivered from tl "? 
fear of a pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of 
extinguishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, 
and to assume the peaceful honours of the consulship. But » 
formidable ally appeared in arms to vindicate the majesty of 
the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of Scythia t* 
The superior forces of Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the 
progress of Gainas; an hostile and ruined country prohibited 
his retreat; he disdained to capitulate; and after repeatedly 
attempting to cut his way through the ranks of the enemy, he 
was slain, with his desperate followers, in the field of battle. 
Seven days after the naval victory of the Hellespont, the 
head of Gainas, the inestimable gift of the conqueror, wa* 
received at Constantinople with the most liberal expression* 


* ChishulUTravels, p. 61 — 63- 72—70.) -proceeded -from Gallipoli, 
through Hadrianople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. Hewa 
thetrain of an English ambassador, whose baggage consisted 
one waggons. That learned traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and 

UD + e, ?'henatTative of ZosimuS, -who actually leads Gainasbeyond theDd* 
nube, inusfhe conected by the testimony of Socrates, and Soaomen tkA 
te was killed in Thrace; and, by the precise and authentic dates of tte 
Alexandrian, or Paschal Chronicle, p. 307. -The » «*»d 1 
Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellscus, the tenth erf tte caiTOM^jMr 
™,^fa)*cember 83.1 : the head of Gainas was brought to GoostenttlOpW 
the tLrd of the nones of January -(January 3.), in thnmpnth Audynmus. 
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of gratitude; and the public deliverance was celebrated by 
festivals and illuminations. The triumphs of Arcadius be- 
came the subject of epic poems and the monarch, no lon- 
ger oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned himself to the 
mild and absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and artful 
Eudoxte; who has sullied her fame by the persecution of 
St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of 
Gregory Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was dis- 
tracted by the ambition of rival candidates, who were not 
ashamed to solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the 
people, or of the favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to have deviated from his ordinary maxims; and his un- 
corrupted judgment was determined only by the superior 
merit of a stranger. In a late journey into the East, he had 
admired the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of An- 
tioch, whose name has been distinguished by the epithet of 
Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth f. A private order was 
dispatched to the governor of Syria ; and as the people might 
be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, he was trans- 
ported w r ith speed and secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Antioch 
to Constantinople. The unanimous and unsolicited consent of 
the court, the clergy, and the people, ratified the choice of 

* Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame by his poem on the Gothic 
war, in which he had served. Near forty years afterwards, Aminonius re- 
cited another poem on the same subject, in the presence of the empeiur 
Theodosius, bee Socrates, 1. vi. c. (i. 

-f* The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of Sozomen, and the fifth of 
Theodoret, afford curious and authentic materials for the life of John Chry- 
sostom. Besides those general historians, I have taken for my guides the 
four principal biographers of the saint. 1. The author of a partial and 
passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of Constantinople, composed in 
the form of a dialogue, and under the name of his zealous partizan, Palla- 
dius, bishop of Helenopolis (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 500 — 
-533.). It is inserted among the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1 — 90. 
edit. Montfaucon. 2. The moderate Erasmus (tom. iii. episi, mcl. p. 1331 
-—1347. edit. Ludg. Bat.). His vivacity and good sense were his own; 
his errors, in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost 
inevitable. 3 . The learned Tillemont (Mem. Ecclesiastiques, tom. xi . p. I 
—405. 547—620, See. &c.) ; who compiles the lives of the saints with in- 
credible patience, and religious accuracy. lie has minutely searched thie 
voluminous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon ; who 
has perused tliese works with the curious diligence of an editor, discovered 
.several new homilies, and again reviewed aim composed the life of Chry- 
sostom (Opera Chrysostom, tom, xiii, p. 91— 177. j. - 
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the minister; and, both as a saint and an water, the new 
archbishop surpassed the sanguine expectations of the public* 
Born of a noble and opulent family, in the capital of Syria* 
Chrysostom had been educated by the carepf a tender mother, 
under the tuition of the most skilful masters. He studied the 
art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius : and that celebrated 
sophist, who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, in* 
genuously confessed, that John would have deserved to suc- 
ceed him, had hepot been stolen away by the Christians. HU 
piety soon disposed him to receive the sacrament <of baptism} 
to renounce the lucrative and honourable profession of the 
law, and to, bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he 
subdued.the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six 
years. 'HU infirmities compelled him to return to the society 
of mankind ; and the authority of Meletius devoted bis talent* 
to the service of the church: but in the midst of hi* family* 
and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still 
persevered in the practice.of the monastic virtues. The am? 
pie revenues, which his predecessors had consumed in pomp 
and luxury, he diligently applied to the establishment of bp*» 
pitals; and the multitudes, who were supported by bis charity* 
preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of their arch* 
bishop, to the amusements of the theatre, or the circus. Thp 
monuments of that eloquence, which \va* admired near twenty 
years at Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully prar 
served j and the possession of near one thousand sermons* 
homilies, has authorised the critics * of succeeding time* t? 
appreciate the genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unani- 
mously attribute to the Christian orator, the free c omm and of 
an elegant and copious language; the judgment to conceal th* 
advantages which he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric 
and philosophy i an inexhaustible fund jof metaphor* and sir 
militudes, of ideas and image*, to vary and illustrate the most 
familiar topics; the hannvart of emramoff the oassic 

i my (ibimdence w t 

;cpu ms p. 38.): 

Jtfg mmtfrm exc&sbete 

latter is alwayi restrained by pru 
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service of virtue; and of exposing the folly, as well as the 
turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a dra- 
matic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked, and gradually united against him, two sorts of 
enethles; "the aspiring clergy, who envied his success, and 
the obstinate sinners, who were offended by his reproofs. 
When Chrysostom thundered, from the pulpit of St. Sophia, 
against the degeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were spent 
among the crowd, without wounding, or even marking, the 
character of any individual. When he declaimed against the 
peculiar vices of the rich, poverty might obtain a transient 
consolation from his invectives: but the guilty were still Shel- 
tered by their numbers ; and the reproach itself wa/dignified 
by some ideas of superiority, and enjoyment. But as the 
pyramid rose towards the summit, it insensibly diminished to 
a point; and the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite eu- 
nuchs, the ladies of the court *, the empress Eudoxia herself, 
had a much larger share of guilt, to divide among a smaller 
proportion of erifninals. The personal applications of the 
audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony of 
their own conscience ; and the intrepid preacher assumed the 
dangerous right of exposing both the offence, and the offend 
der, to the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of the 
court encouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of 
Constantinople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent 
zeal of their archbishop. He had condemned, froiti the pul- 
pit, the domestic females of the^ llergy of Constantinople, 
Who, under the names of servants, or sisters, afforded a per- 
petual occasion either of sin, or of scandal. The silent and 
solitary ascetics, who had secluded themselves from the World; 
were Entitled to the warmest l^probation of Chrysostom; but 

4 . _ : ; / ;■ * ./ , '• .... ' ' "" 

~ * The females of Constantinople distinguished themselves by their «*- 
inky or their attachment to Chrysostom, 'three noble and opulent widows. 
Mam, Castricia, and Eugraphia, were the leaders, of the persecution 
.‘'Dialog, tom. xiii. p. 14.). it was impossible that they shpuM.lorr 
fcvelt preacher, who reproached their affectation to conceal, by the oma- 
toents of dress, their age and* (fhllad. p.£7,J. Olympiei, by 

ibual seal, displayed in a more pious cause, has obtained the of Wot, 
Bee Wtemoati Meat. Eccles. tom, il 410-440. 
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be; despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their bolypro* 
fession, the cntjwd of degenerate monks, who, from some un- 
worthy motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently infested 
the streets of the capital. To the voice of persuasion, this 
archbishop was obliged to add the terrors of authority; and 
his ardour, in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was 
not always exempt from passion ; nor was it always guided by 
prudence. Chrysostom was naturally of a cholefic dispost* 
tion *. Although he struggled, according to the precept* of 
the gospel, ;td love his private enemies, he indulged himself 
in the privilege of hating the enemies of God, and of the 
church y and his sentiments were sometimes delivered with too 
much Energy of countenance and expression. ^ He still main-* 
tasged,* from some considerations of health, of abstinence, bis 
former habits of taking his repasts alone; and this inhospitaf 
ble custom f, which his enemies imputed to pride, contribu- 
ted, at least, to nourish the infirmity of a morose and unso- 
cial humour. Separated from that familiar intercourse, which 
facilitates the knowledge and the dispatch of business, he*re- 
posed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion; and 
seldom applied his speculative knowledge of human nature to 
the particular characters, either of his dependents, or of his 
equals. Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and per- 
haps of the superiority of his genius, the archbishop of Con- 
stantinople extended the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that 
he might enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours; and the 
conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious motive, 
appeared to Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygi^ 


* Sozomen, and mote especially Socrates, 1^ the rename- 

ter of rikrvratom with a temperate and impartial freeoom, very offensive 


r sozomen, ana more ,7 J L ™ 

of Chrysostom with a temperate and impart^ freedom, 
to his blind admirers. Those historians lived m the next generation, whet 


to his blind admirers. 1 nose msionans uvw m. 

party violence was abated, and had convoked with many persons inumat«y 
acquainted with the virtues and iroperfeetiqgs ^ 

] .lie £5 tel&Ntob ’^The ^ealm^of bis stpmach 

yuliar diet ^.Business, or study, or devotion, ofte nkept himl^UgtA 

sun-set He detested the none ai^leyiff<rfgpeatdra^ & L ^gW|g 

tie expence fer the use of the poor. 0. He was «p prete a »>ve, tn a capftd 
like Constantinople, of the envy and reproach m. partial JliviUunna. ; , t | 

2 N2 
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ami indiscreetly declared, tbit a deep corruption of simony 
and licentiousness had infected Hie whole episcopal order *, 
If those bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjdst con- 
demnation must excite a well-grounded discontent. If they 
were giiity, the numerous associates of their guilt would soon 
discover, that their own safety depended on the ruin of the 
archbishop; whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of 
the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by?Theophilus f , 
archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, 
who displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostenta- 
tion. His national dislike to the rising greatness of a city, 
Which degraded him from the second, to the third, r^nk, in 
the Christian world, was exasperated by some personal 4lis* 
putes with Chrysostom himself J. By the private invitation 
of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, with a 
tftout body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace; 
And a train <5f dependent bishops, to secure, by their voices, 
the majority of a synod. The synod § was convened in the 
suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak , where Rufinus had 
erected a stately church and monastery ; and their proceedings 
were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. A bishop 
Wild a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but 
the Frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven articles 
Which they presented against him, may justly be considered 
As a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive 
summons were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused 
ho trust either bis person, or bis reputation, in the hands of 


Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom* ix. bona. iii. in Act ApostoK 
p. SO.), that the number of bishops, who might be sated, bore a very 
small proportion .to those who ( wnula be demited. 

t See nifewldftt, Rfeiti. E^clcs* tom. xi. p. 441— r50.0. 

_ | } purposely omitted the controversy which arose among the 
films or Egypt, concerning Ortgenism and Antropomorphism: the dissi- 
mulation and violence of Theophuus; hit artful management of the sim-t 
of Epmhaniur, the persecution and flight of the fang, or tall, bp* 
su ^ ft0rt th6 y ****** At CbiJstantlnppie from 

!*l the oriRiiml Df the synod of 


hed^by Op more fh&bifihfy-six bishops, ofwhonr 
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his implacable enemies, who prudehtly 'declining the exami- 
nation Of any particular , charges, condemned b» contuma- 
cious disobedience, and hastily pronounced a aeotenceflf de- 
position. The synod of the Oak immediately addressed toe 
fcmperor to ratify and execute their judgment, and charitably 
insinuated, that the penalties of treason might be in0icted oa 
the audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of 
Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was 
rudely arrested, and conducted through the city, by one of 
the Imperial messengers, who landed him, after a short navi- 
gation, near the entrance of the Euxine; fjom whence, be- 
fore the expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute 
and passive i they suddenly rose with unanimous and irieswt- 
ibie fury. Theophilus escaped ; but the promiscuous crowd 
of monks and Egyptian mariners were slaughtered Without 
pity in the streets of Constantinople*. A seasonable earth- 
quake justified the interposition of heaven; the torrent of se- 
dition rolled forwards to the gates of the palace; and the em- 
press, agitated by fearar remorse, threw herself at the feet 
of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public safety could b« 
purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bos- 
phorus was covered with innumerable vessels ; the shores of 
Europe and Asia were profusely illuminated; and the accia- 
matrons of a victorious people accompanied, from the port to 
the cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop; who, too easily, 
consented to resume the exercise of his functions, before his 
sentence had been legally reversed by the authority of an ec- 
clesiastical synod. Ignorant, or careless, of the impending 
danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or perhaps is resent- 
ment; declaimed with peculiar asperity against female vices, 
and condemned the profane honours which were addressed, 
almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the em- 


9**.). who acknowledges that Chr^rom nM a *** 

illiterate multitude, w r«* » vwrerw 
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press/ His imprudence tempted his enemies to inflame th$ 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps invent? 
jng, the Famous exordium of a sermon, “ Herodias is^ again 
n furious; Herodias again dances; she once more requires 
tt the head of John an insolent allusion, which as a woman 
and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to forgive *. The 
short interval of a perfidious truce was employed to concert 
more effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the arch- 
bishop. A numerpus council of the Eastern prelates, who 
were guided from a distance by the advice of Thcophilus, 
confirmed the vajidity, without examining the justice, of the 
former sentence; and a detachment of Barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the peo- 
ple. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn administration of 
baptism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed 
the modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated, bytheif 
presence, the awful mysteries of the Christian worship^ 4** 
sacius occupied the church of St. Sophia, and the archiepis- 
copal throne. The catholics retreated to the baths of Con- 
stantine, and afterwards to the fielcjg;: where they were still 
pursued and insulted by the guards, the bishops, and the ma<» 
gistrates. The fatal day of the second and final exile of Chry- 
sostom was marked by the conflagration of the cathedral, of 
the senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings; and this ca- 
lamity was imputed, without proof, but not without probabi- 
lity, to the despair of a persecuted faction f f 

Cicero might claim some merit, if hiswoluntary banishment 
preserved the peace of the republic $ ; but the submission of 
Chrysostom ^yas the indispensable duty of a Christian and a 
subject. Instead of listening to his bumble prayer, that he 
might be permitted to reside at Cyxicus, or Nicomedia, the 
inflexible empress assigned for his exile the remote and desQ* 


See Socrates, I. vi. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 20, Zosimus, (I, 
,327.) mentions, in general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. 
Tii6 homily, which begins with those famous words* is rejected as spurious. 
Montfaucon, tom. xiii. p. 151. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles, torn. xi. p. 603; 

t We might naturally expect such a charge from Zostmus fl. v, u,3$7.)i 
Imt it is remarkable enough, that it should be, conErmed bv Socrates, 1. vi. 
e * and UiePaschai Chronicle, p. 307. * 

I He displays those specious motives (Post Reditum, c. 13, u.) m the 
language of an orator and a politician. ^ A / W 
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fclte town of Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus^'m 
the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was entertained, that the 
archbishop might perish in a difficult and dangerous march of 
seventy days in the heat of summer, through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, where he was continually threatened by the hos- 
tile attacks of the Isaurians, and the more implacable fury of 
the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of 
his confinement; and the three years, which he spent at Cu- 
cusus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, were the last 
and most glorious of his life. His character was consecrated 
by absence and persecution; the faults of his administration 
were not long remembered ; but every tongue repeated the 
praises of his genius and virtue : and the resjjectful attention 
•f the Christian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude, the archbishop, 
whose active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained 
a strict and frequent correspondence * with the most distant 
provinces ; exhorted the separate congregation of his faith- 
ful adherents to persevere in their allegiance; urged the de- 
struction of the temples Phoenicia, and the extirpation of 
heresy in the isle of Cyprus; extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scythia; negociated, by his ambas- 
sadors, with the Roman pontiff - , and the emperor Honorius; 
and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, to the supreme 
tribunal of a free and general council. The mind of the il- 
lustrious exile was still independent ; but his captive Ij^dy was 
ex p osed to the revenge of the oppressors, who continued to 
abuse the name and authority of Arcadius f. An order was 


* Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysostom are still ex- 
tant (Opera, tom. in. p. 528—' 730.). They are addressed to a gmt variety 
of persons, and shew a firmness of mind,, much superior to that of ^toero 
ia his exile. The fourteenth epistle contains a curious narrative of the dan- 

After the exile of Chrysostom, Theoptalus published an enormom 
and horrible volume against him, in which he pwpctually repeats the polite 
expressions of hostem humani^^^ rum pnnap^, im^dum 
dssmonem; he affirms, that John Chrysostom 

adulterated by the devil ; and wishes t^^nw tartber ad* 

n ttato /tf ttontble) to the magnitude of his crime** muy be mfiicted ou JMhfeb - 
itJetomf^heWttofhis fnend Jfaeophiius, translated 
performance ftom Greek iatb Latin. ^ef actmdus Henntam 1 Omm mm 
fii. Capitul. 1. vl. c. §i published by Sirmond. Opera, tom. u. piUi 
500, 597. 
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4ispateW forlhe justant repiovul of Ch^sostom,trf|^ £** 
tjreme desert of Pityus ; and hi^ guilds so faithful ly obeyed 
their cruel instructions, that, before, he -i^cted^ae^ioast 
irf th^lf ^ne, he expired at Goman** in Pontus, in. t(ip six- 
W&ff of his age. The succeeding generation aclctiow.* 
lodged bis innocence and merit. The archbishops of the 
JEast, jvhp might blush that their' predecessors had been the 
enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the firm- 
ness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the honours of that ve- 
nerable name *. At the pious solicitation of the clergy and 
people of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his 
death, were transported from their obscure sepulchre to the 
royal city f. The emperor Theodosius advanced to receive 
them as far as Cfralcedon ; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, 
implored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and 
Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint ^ . 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained, whether any 
stain of hereditary guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his 
successor. Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, who 
indulged her passions, and despised^er husband: Count John 
enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the empress: and 
the public named him as the real father of Theodosius the 
younger §. The birth of a son was accepted, however, by 
the pious husband, as an event the most fortunate and ho- 

■' 1 ' :> p| 

His nhme was inserted by his successor Atticus in the Dyptics of the 
church af Ooastantinopie, A. D. 418. Tea year* afterwards he was re* 
vered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place, and the passions of bi§ 
uncle, Theophihis, yielded with much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian. 

L ir. c. I* Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 277—283. 

f Socrates, I. vii. c. 45. Theodoret. I. v. c. 36. This event reconciled 
the Joannites, who had hitherto refused to acknowledgehis successors. 
I>unng his lif(Hiine, the Joannites were respected by the cathylics, as thf 
trueand orthodox communion of Constantinople. Their obstinacy gradu* 
ally drove them to the brink of schism. j, . 

1 Wording to some accounts (Baronius, Annal. A. D* 43*, 

No. & !£.), the emperor was forced to send a letter of iovitabo* w*d ex 
cules, before the body of the ceremonious saint could be moved from 
Comana. • j ■ , 

hfi&M om», «!,.».#, ■■315. Thechwtity «f an erajww. *hould »>« be m «• 
peached without producing a H t* “ A 

ntm should -Mte and live under* urincsL L “ “ 1 — 
ettaefc. , sunt suppose that hi. .htttory % 

circulated by the pagan*.’: 

, ) is not .averse to brand the reputation of Eudoxia, 
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Bourable to himself, to his family, and to the eastern world: 
and the royal infant, by an unprecedented favour, was in- 
vested with the titles of Casar and Augustus. In less than 
four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was 
destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage ; and this un- 
timely death confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop *, 
who, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretel, that 
she should behold the long and auspicious reign of her glori- 
ous son. The catholics applauded the justice of heaven, 
which avenged the persecution of St. Chrysostom 5 and per- 
haps the emperor was the only person who sincerely bewailed 
the loss of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a do- 
mestic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than the public 
calamities of the East + ; the licentious excursions, from Pon- 
tusto Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose impunity ac- 
cused the weakness of the government; and the earthquakes, 
the conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of locusts $, 
which the popular discontent was equally disposed to attribute 
to the incapacity of the monarch. At length, in the thirty- 
first year of his age, after, ,a reign (if we may abuse that word) 
of thirteen years three Months and fifteen days, Arcadius ex- 
pired in the palace of Constantinople. It is impossible to de- 
lineate his character: since, in a period very copiously fur- 
nished with historical materials, it has not been possible to re- 
mark one action that properly belongs to the son of the great 
Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius § has indeed illuminated the mind 
of the dying emperor with a rav of human prudence, or ce- 
lestial wisdom. Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, 
the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who was no more 


* Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported by the order which he 
had obtained for the destruction of eight Pagan temples of that city. See 
the curious details of his life (Baronius, A. D. 4*01. No. 17— SI.) originally 
written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite 

^Philostorg. L xi. c. 3. and Godefroy, E lssertat. p. 457. 

' t Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73, 76.) describes, in lively colours, the regular 
and destructive march of the locusts, which spread a daft cloud, between 
heaven and earth, over the land of Palestine. Seasonable winds scattered 
them, partly into the Dead Sea, and partly into the Mediterranean* 

§ Procopius, de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 2. p. 8. edit. Louvre. 

Vol. IV. 2 O 
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thanseven years of age, the dangerous factions of a minority* 
aod the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch- 
Instead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious subject, 
by the participation of supreme power, he boldly appealed 
to the magnanimity of a king; and placed, by a solemn tes- 
tament, tjhe seeptre of the East in the hands of Jezdegerd 
himself. The royal guardian accepted and discharged this 
honourable trust with unexampled fidelity ; and the infancy 
of Theodpsius was protected by the arms and councils of Per- 
sia. Such is the singular narrative of Procopius; and his ve- 
racity is not disputed by Agathias *, while he presumes to dis- 
sent from his judgment, and to arraign the wisdom of a Chris- 
tian emperor, who so rashly, though so fortunately, commit* 
ted his son and his dominions to the unknown faith of a stran- 
ger, a rival, and a heathen. At the distance of one hundred 
and fifty years, this political question might be debated in the 
court of Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse tp ex- 
amine the propriety^ till he has ascertained the truth* of the 
testament of Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the 
history of the world, we may justl«||puire, that it should be 
attested by the positive and unanimoBrevidence of contempo- 
raries. The strange novelty of the event, which excites our 
distrust, must have attracted their notice; and their universal 
silence annihilates the vain tradition of the succeeding age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could be 
fairly transferred from private property to public dominion, 
would have adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardian- 
ship of Us nephew, till he had attained, at least, the four- 
teenth year of bis age. But the weakness of Honorius, and 
the calamities of hia reign, disqualified him from prosecuting 
this natural claim ; and such was the absolute separation of 
the two monarchies, both in interest and affection, that Con* 
stantinople would have obeyed, with less reluctance, the orders 
of the Persian, than those of the Italian, court. Under a 

* Agathias, I. iv, p. 130, 137. Although he confesses#)* prevalence of 
the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the first who had committed it 
to writing. Tillemont (Hist, des Lmpereurs, torn, vi, jw 507.) argues very 
sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism was not warned by any 
ecclesiastical authority; both Procopius and Agathias are half ragans. 
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p rmc e, whose ^eftknees is disguised by the external signs of 
manhood and discretion, the most -worthless favourites may 
secretly dispute the empire of the palace; and dictate to sab- 
missive-provinces the commands of a master, whom they i» 
rect and despise. But the ministers of a child, who is inca- 
pable of arming them with the sanction of the royal name, 
must acquire and exercise an independent authority. The 
great officers of the state and army, who had been appointed 
before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which 
might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; 
and the government of the eastern empire was fortunately as- 
sumed by the praefect Anthemius *, who obtained, by his sn- 
perior abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of hw 
equals. The safety of the young emperor proved the merit 
and integrity of Anthemius: and his prudent firmness sus- 
tained the force and reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, 
with a formidable host of Barbarians, was encamped in the 
heart of Thrace: he proudly rejected all terms of accommo- 
dation ; and pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Roman 
ambassadors, that the course of that planet should alone ter- 
minate the conquests of the Huns. But the desertion of hiS 
confederates, who were privately convinced of the justice and 
liberality of the Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to repays 
the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed h* 
rear-guard, was almost extirpated; and many thousand cap- 
tives were dispersed to cultivate, with servile labour, the fields 
of Asia f. Iu the midst of the public triumph, Constantino- 
ple was protected by a strong inclosure of new and more ex- 
tensive walls ; the same vigilant care was applied to restore thte 
fortifications of the Illyrian cities: and a plan was judiciously 
conceived ^which, in the space of seven years, would have 


* Socrates, 1. vii. c. 1. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, one of 
the ministers of Constantius, and the grandfather of the empeiw Anthe- 
mius After his return from the Persian embassy, he waB appointed consul 
and Pretorian prefect of the East, in the JKjJjT 

tore about ten years. See his honours and praises in Godefixw, Cod. 1 heod. 
tom. vi. p. 350. Tillemont, Hist. desEmp. tom. vi. p. 1, kc . _ 

+ Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 5. He saw some Seym at work nearMountOlynv 
JUS, in Bythinia, and cherished the vain hope tot those captives were to 
last of the nation, 

2Q2 
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secured the command of the Danube, by establishing on that 
river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and fifty armed ves^ 
sels * * * § . 

.■ But the Romans had so long been accustomed to the autho- 
rity of a monarch, that the first, even among the females, of 
the Imperial family, who displayed any courage or capacity, 
was permitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theodosius. 
His sister Puleheria +, who was only two years older than 
himself, received, at the age of sixteen, the title of Augusta; 
and though her favour might be sometimes clouded by ca- 
price or intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern empire 
near forty years; during the long minority of her brother, 
and, after his death, in her own name, and in the name of 
Marcian, her nominal husband. From a motive, either of 
prudence, or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy; and 
notwithstanding some aspersions on the chastity of Puleheria J, 
this resolution, which she communicated to her sisters Arcadia 
and Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world, as the 
sublime effort of heroic piety. In the presence of the clergy 
and people, the three daughters of Arcadius§ dedicated their 
virginity to God ; and the obligation of their solemn vow was 
inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems; which they publicly 
offered in the great church of Constantinople. Their palace 
was converted into a monastery; and all males, except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had forgotten the 
distinction of sexes, were scrupulously excluded from the 
holy threshold. Puleheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train 
of favourite damsels, formed a religious community : they 
renounced the vanity of dress; interrupted, by frequent fasts, 

* Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xvii. 1. xv. tit. i. leg. 49. 

f Sozomen has filled three chapters with a magnificent panegyric of Pul- 
cheria (1. ix. c. 1,2,3.); and Tillemont (Memoires Eccles. tom. xv. p. 
171 — 184.) has dedicated a separate article to the honour of St. Puleheria, 
virgin and empress. 

X Suidas (Excerpta, p, 68. in Script. Byzant.) pretends, on the credit of 
the Nestorians, that Pulcneria was exasperated against their founder, be- 
cause he censured her connection with the beautiful Paulinus, and her in- 
cest with her brother Theodosius. 

§ SeeDucange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldest daughter, 
either died before Arcadius, or, if she lived till the year 431 (Marcellin. 
Chron.), some defect of mind or body must have excluded her from the 
honours of her rank. 
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their simple apdfrugal diet; allotted a portion of thar tune 
to works of embroidery; and devoted several hours of the day 
and night to. the exercises of prayer and psalmody. The pi- 
ety of a Christian virgin was adorned by the zeal and liberal- 
ity of an empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the splen- 
did churches, which were built at the expence of Pulcheria, , 
in all the provinces of the East; her charitable foundations 
for the benefit of strangers and the poor ; the ample donations 
which she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of monastic 
societies; and the active severity with which she laboured to 
suppress the opposite heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. 
Such virtues were supposed to deserve the peculiar favour of 
the Deity : and the relics of martyrs, as well as the knowledge 
of future events, were communicated in visions and revelations 
to the Imperial saint * Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never 
diverted her indefatigable attention from temporal affairs; and 
she alone, among all the descendants of the great Theodosibs, 
appears to have inherited any share of his manly spirit and 
abilities. The elegant and familiar use which she bad ac- 
quired, both of the Greek and Latin languages, was readily 
applied to the various occasions of speaking, or writing, on 
public business; her deliberations were maturely weighed; 
her actions were prompt and decisive; and, while she moved 
without noise or ostentation the wheel of government, she dis- 
creetly attributed to the genius of the emperor, the long tran- 
quillity of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful life, 
Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of Attila; but the 
more extensive provinces of Asia still continued to enjoy a 
profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the younger 
was never reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encountering 
and punishing a rebellious subject: and since we cannot ap- 


* she was admonished, by repeated dreams, of the place where the re- 
lies ofthe fortyTrS had^een buried. The ground had successively 
belonged to the house and garden of a woman of Constantinople, to a rao- 
nasten^of Macedonian monks, and to a church of St. Thyrsus erectcd by 
C*sarlus who was consul A. D. 397 ; and the memory of the reheswas 
almost obliterated. Notwithstanding the charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin, 
f Remarks tom. iv. p. 234.), it is not easy to acquit Pulctariaof some stare 

in the Sus fraud ; which must have been transacted when she was more 

thap hve-aud-thirty years of age. 
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|d*tfd the vigour, some praise may be due to the mildness, 
sad prosperity*, of the administration of Pulcheria. 

The Romm world was deeply interested m the education of 
its master. A regular course of study and exercise was ju- 
diciously instituted ; of the military exercises of riding, and 
shootttig with the bow ; of the liberal studies of grammar, rhe- 
toric, and philosophy: the most skilful masters of the East 
ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil ; and 
several noble youths were introduced into the palace, to ani- 
mate his diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria 
alone discharged the important task of instructing her brother 
in the arts of government ; but her precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or of the purity 
of her intentions. She taught him to maintain a grave and 
majestic deportment; to walk, to hold his robes, to seat him* 
self on his throne, in a manner worthy of a great prince; to 
abstain from laughter ; to listen with condescension ; to return 
suitable answers; to assume, by turns, a serious or a placid 
countenance; in a word, to represent with grace and dignity 
the external figure of a Roman emperor. But Theodosius * 
was never excited to support the weight and glory of an il- 
lustrious name; and instead of aspiring to imitate his ances* 
tors, be degenerated (if we may presume to measure the de- 
grees of incapacity) below the weakness of his father and his 
uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the guar- 
dian care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his au* 
thority, and example. But the unfortunate prince, who is 
4>orn in the purple, must remain a stranger to the voice of 
truth; and the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass his 
perpetual infancy, encompassed only by a servile train of wo- 

; * There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical histo*? 
rians, who in general bear so close a resemblance. So^omen (J.4x. c. 1.) 
ascribes to Pulcheria the government of the empire, and the education of 
her brother; whom he scarcely condescends to praise. Socrates, though 
he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, composes an elaborate 
panegyric on the emperor, and cautiously suppresses the merits of his sister 
?1. vii. c. 22, 42.). Philostorgius (l, xii. c. 7,; expresses the influence of 
Pulcheria in gentle and courtly language, la* fixenXwcti; cn/uttwarw wnrypery-r 
um mu IxvmiKrU' Suidas (Excerpt, p. 53.) gives a true character ©f 
Theodosius ; and I have followed the example of Tilleraont (tom, vi. p. 2$*) 
in borrowing spme strokes from the modern Greeks, 
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men and eunuchs. The ample leisure, which be acquired by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high office, wa» filled by 
idle amusements, and unprofitable studies. Hunting wa» the 
only active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the limits of 
the palace; but he most assiduously laboured, sometimes by 
the light of a midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of 
painting and carving ; and the elegance with which he tran* 
scribed religious books, entitled the Roman emperor to the 
singular epithet of Calligraphes , or a fair writer. Separated 
from the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted, 
the persons whom be loved ; he loved those who were accus- 
tomed to amuse and flatter his indolence ; and as he newer pe- 
rused the papers that were presented for the royal signature, 
the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his cliaracter, were 
frequently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself 
was chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful; -but these qua- 
lities, which can only deserve the name of virtues, when they 
are supported by courage, and regulated by discretion, were 
seldom beneficial, and they sometimes proved mischievous, to 
mankind. His mind, enervated by a royal education, w«» 
oppressed and degraded by abject superstition: he fasted, he 
sung psalms, he blindly accepted the miracles and doctrines, 
with which his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius 
devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints of the Catholic 
church; and he once refused to eat, till an insolent monk, 
who had cast an excommunication on his sovereign, conde- 
scended to heal the spiritual wound which he had inflicted*. 

The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a 
private condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an 
incredible romance, if such a romance had not been verified 
in the marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais •{* 


♦ Theodoret, I. v. c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first men 
of his age for learning and piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius 
to the divine laws. . , . , 

+ Socrates (1. Vii. c. 21.) mentions her (Athpnads, the daughter of 
Leontius, an Athenian sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical ge- 
nius. The most ancient account of her history is in John Mai ala (part. u» 
p. 20, 21. edit. Venet. 1743.), and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 311*312.). 
Those author s had probably seen original pictures of the empress. Eudocia., 
The modem Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus See. have displayed the love*' 
rather than the talent, of fiction. From NicephOfUS, indeed, I havevea^ 
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was educated by her father Leontius in the religion and sci- 
ences of the Greeks ; and so advantageous was the opinion 
which the Athenian philosopher entertained of bis contempo- 
raries, that he divided his patrimony between his two sons, 
bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy of one hundred 
pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
merit would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and ava- 
rice of her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a refuge 
at Constantinople ; and, with some hopes, either of justice or 
favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. That saga- 
cious princess listened to her eloquent complaint ; and secret- 
ly destined the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the 
future wife of the emperor of the East, who had now attained 
the twentieth year of his age She easily excited the curiosity 
of her brother, by an interesting picture of the charms of 
Athenais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a fair com- 
plexion, golden locks, a slender person, a graceful demean- 
our, an understanding improved by study, and a virtue tried 
by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athenian 
virgin : the modest youth immediately declared his pure and 
honourable love ; and the royal nuptials were celebrated 
amidst the acclamations of the capital and the provinces. 
Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce the errors of 
Paganism, received at her baptism the Christian name of 
Eudocia; but the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of 
Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius had approved her fruit- 
fulness by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the West. The brothers of 
Eudocia obeyed, with some anxiety, her Imperial summons ; 
but as she could easily forgive their fortunate unkindness, she 
indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and prefects. In 
the luxury of the palace she still cultivated those ingenious 
arts, which had contributed to her greatness ; and wisely de- 
dicated her talents to the honour of religion, and of her hus- 

tured to assume her age. The writer of a romance would not have imagin- 
ed, that Athenais was near twenty-eight years old when she inflamed the 
heart of a young emperor. 
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band. Eudocra Composed a poetical pafSpbraSe^^W 
eight books dPrthe Old Testament, and rt*#t#dpbe««g 
Daniel andripacliariah ; a cento of the verses %f fiolti&iHrljP 
plied to tte life and miracles of Christ, the legOnd of Sf MEf* 
prisn, and a Panegyric on the Persian victories of Theodd- 
sius: and her writings, which were applauded by a servile 
and superstitious age, have not been disdained by the candour 
of impartial criticism*. The fondness ofHhe emperor waSs 
not abated by time and possession and'Eudocia, after the 
marriage of her daughter, was permitted to discharge heir 
grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem, . Heir 
ostentatious progress through the East may seem inconsistent 
With the spirit of Christian humility : she pronounced, from 
a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to the seriate 
of AtitiOCh, declared her royal intention of enlargia g|lhih 
wallS Of the city, bestowed a donative of two hundlt#pOr^d* 
Of gold to restore the public baths, and accepted the s*ftu£l» 
which were decreed by the gratitude of Antioch# 

Holy Land, her alms and pious foundations eXceCded riie mi% 
nificerice of the great Helena ; and though the ptfblie trqasulrfe 
might be impoverished by this excessive liberality, she en- 
joyed the conscious satisfaction of returning to Constantinople 
with the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Stephen, 
and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, painted by St. 
Luke f • But this pilgrimage Was the fatal tertn of the glories 
Of Eudocia. Satiated with %npty pomp, and unmindful, 
perhaps, of W’dtftqprigphs to Pulcberia, shefatribitioushf as- 
pired to’ the gccbrpmeqf of the Eastern empire: the palace 
was distracted by female discord ; but the victory was at last 
decided, by ti^uperior'ascehdant of the sister of Theodo- 
sius.- The exeefcon of PaUlinus, master of the oflicei* «nd 
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of Cyrus, Praetorian praefect of the East, con- 
l the public,- that the favour of Eudocia was insufficient 
iB^proteet her most faithful friends: and the uncommon beau- 4 
of Paulmus encouraged the secret rumour, that his guilt 
was that of a successful lover *. As soon as the empress per- 
ceived that the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably lost, 
she requested the permission of retiring to the distant solitude 
of Jerusalem. Shu obtained her request ; but the jealousy of 
Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued 
her in her last retreat ; and Saturninus, count of the domes- 
tics, was directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her 
most favoured servants. Eudocia instantly revenged them by 
the assassination of the count : the furious passions, which 
she indulged on this suspicious occasion, seemed to justify 
th^aeverity of Theodosius ; and the empress, ignominiously 
off he honours of her rank f, was disgraced, perhaps 
unjustly, in the eyes of the world. The remainder of the life 
,®f Eydapia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile and de- 
motion! and the approach of age, the death of Theodosius, 
the misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive 
from Rome to Carthage, and the society of the Holy Monks 
of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious temper of her 
mind. After a full experience of the vicissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired, at Je- 
rusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age; protesting, 
with her dying breath, that she had never transgressed the 

bounds of innocence and friendship $. 

# 

* In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia, I have irafl 
tion of Evagritis (1. i. c. 21.), and count Marctllinus (in ^ 

440 and 444.)* The two authentic dates assigned byt 1 — ^ 
great part of the Greek fictions; and the celebrated d 
is fit only for the Arabian Nights, where something iwt vi 
be found. ■ * /' 

+ Priscus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69.), a contemporary, and a courtier^ 
^diiiy mentions her Pagan ana Christian names, without adding any title of 
labour or respect* . 

J t For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at Je 
4&) Iter devotion, alms, &c. see Socrates, (1* vii* c. 4 ^.), and Evagr 
4 ^ 20 , 21 , 22 *),, Th^NcM Chronicle may sotpetimes deserve 
gard; and, in tie domesto history of Antioch, John Mai ala becomes a 
wker of good authority* The Abbe Guen6e, in a memoir on the fertility 
dflMestm, yhici\ i have only seep an calculates the gifts of 

Eudocia^t 20,488 poundsof gold, above 300,000 ’pounds sterling. 
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• The gentle mind of Theodosius was newer inflaEie&t 
ambition of conquest, or military renown ; ‘<*«d the 
alarm of a t^ereian war scarcely interrupted the tranqp*^ 
the East. The motives of this war were just and hone , „ 

In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the supposed guag- 
dian of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired to the crown*«f 
martyrdom, destroyed one of the fire temples of Susa*. His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren : the Magi 
excited a cruel persecution; and the intolerant zeal of Jeafe- 
gerd was imitated by his son Vararanes, or Bahrain, who 
soon afterwards ascended the throne. Some Christian fug*- , 
tives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, were sternly de- 
manded, and generously refused ; and the refusal, aggravat- 
ed by commetigaifedisputes, soon kindled a war between the 
rival monarchieif The mountains of Armenia, and the plains 
of Mesogg^Ha, were filled with hostile armies; but*heop«| 
rations of two successive campaigns were not productive *** 
any decisive or memorable event&<g.Some eiigageHwnt8 s r 
fought, some towns were besieged, with various<i®Ki4»ul 
success; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to recc 
the tong lost possession of Ntsibis, the Persians were repulsed 
from the walls of a Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a 
martial bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in .the 
name of St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories, 
which the incredible speed of the messenger PstHadius repeat- 
edly announced to the palace of Constantinople, were cafe* 
brated with festivals and panegyrics. From these panegyrics 
the + historians of the age might borrow their extraordinary, 
and, perhaps, fabulous, tales; of the proud challenge of a 
Persian h^ro, who was entangled by the net, and dispatched 
by the sword, 'of Areobindus the Goth; of the ten thousand 
Jmmortals , who were slain in the attack of the Roman camp; 

/ * Theodor*, 1. y. c. 39. Tillemoat, Mem. Eccles. tom. xii.p. 356* 
364 Assem an ni , Bibliot. Qriental. tom. m. p. 396. tom. iV. p. 61. ti* 
odor* blames the rashness of Abdas, but extol* the cony^y of h g PW ? 
■■■in. i •V«4 I A*. understand the CaStllStTV whlCO 
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^tof the hundred thousand Arabs,* or Saracens, who were 
iled by af panic terror to throw themselves headlong into 
le Euphrates, Such events may be disbelieved, or disre- 
garded ; but the charity of # bishop, Acacius of Amida, 
w|iose name might have dignified the saintly calendar, shall 
lost in oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold 
Hid silver are useless to a God who neither eats nor drinks, 
the generous prelate sold the plate of the church of Amida ; 
employed the price in the redemption of seven thousand Per- 
sian captives ; supplied their wants with affectionate liberality ; 
and dismissed them to their native country, to inform the 
king of the true spirit of the religion which he persecuted# 
The practice of benevolence in the midst of war must always 
tend to assuage the animosity of contending nations; and I 
wish to persuade myself, that Acacius contributed to the re- 
ason of peace. In the conference which was held on the 
riits of the two empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded 
^p^raontd character ofjg^eir sovereign, by a vain attempt 
^mfy <^ extent of nis power ; when they seriously ad- 
tbe Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, 
thewnath of a monarch, who was yet ignorant of ibis distant 
war* A truce of one hundred years was solemnly ratified ; 
although the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the 
tranquillity, the essential conditions of this treaty were 
respected near fourscore years by the successors of Constant 
and Artaaerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered 
cw the banka of the Euphrates, thr kingdom of Armenia* 
was alternately oppressed by its formidable protectors j and, 
in the course of this History, several events, which inclined 
the balance of peace and war, have been already related. A 
disgraceful treaty had resigned Armenia to the. ambition of 
Sapor ; and the scale of Persia appeared to preppnderate. 

♦This account of the ruin and division of the kingdoniof Armenia h 
taken from the third book of the Armenian history of Moses ofChorene. 
Deficient as he Is in every qualification of a good historian, his local infer- " 
!Q*tion, his passions, • ana his prejudices, are stropgly expressive of a native 
a|pa contemporary. Procopius (de Edificiis, 1. xiii. c. i. 5.) relates the same 


facts hau very different manner; but I have extracted the circumstancesthe 
most probable in themselves, and the least inconsistent with Moses of Cho- 
rene. 
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Bat the royal race of Arsaces impaMently e^hrojtted to^t|% 
house of Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted^ or betrafigtf 


their hereditary independence ; and the nation was still 
tached to tue Christian princes of Constantinople. In the 
beginning of the fifth century, Armenia was divided bytb# 
progress of war and faction *; and the unnatural division pre- 
cipitated the downfal of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, 
the Persian vassal, reigned over the Eastern and most exten- 
sive portion of the country ; while the Western province #*-' 
knowledged the jurisdiction of j^ ^g^ ces, and the supremacy 
of the emperor Arcadius. After^^s death of Arsaces, the 
Romans suppressed the regal* government, and imposed rut 
theiistallies the condition of subjects. The military command 
was delegated to the count of the Armenian frontier ; the city 
of Theodosiopolisf was built and fortified in a strong situ#r 
tion, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the l|ucces of th# 
Euphrates ; and the dependent territories were%led by fiy*‘ 
satraps, whose dignity was marked by a peculr ? 
gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles^ 
the loss of their king, and envied thg honours of their equals* 
were provoked to negociate their peace and' pardon at thft- 
Persian court; and returning, with their followers, to the 
palace pf Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes for theirlawful 
sovereign. About thirty years afterwards, ^rtasires, the ne» 
phew and successor of Chosroes, fell under the displeasure of 
the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and they aotf 
nimously desired a Persian governor in the room of an unwor- 
thy kingW The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sap«* 
tion they earnestly solicited^ is expressive of the character of 
a superstitious people. He deplored the manifest and inex<* 


• - *■ 

* The western Armenians used the Greek language and cto 
their religious offices ; but the use of that hostile tongue was proton 
the-Persians in the eastern provinces, -wLiCh werepbhged to use the 
till the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesr^foes, in the begjnBjng of* 
> tije fifth century, and the subsequent versipr *f the Bible toto the 
nian language; an event wliich relaxed the connection of the churcnyna 

efis, t iii. c. 5. Tbepdosioppfis stands, or rath« stood, about thir^Nff 
miles to the east of Arzeroum, the modern capital of Tuitash Ami p U A, 
See d’Anvifie, Geographae Ancienne, ton>» »i. a i 
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^ti^able vices rif Artasires; and declared, that he should not 
fkaitate to accuse him before the tribunal of a Christian em- 
peror, who would punisfi, without destroying/* the sinner. 
** Qur king,” continued Isaac, “ is too much addicted to 
(t licentious pleasures, but he has been purified in the holy 
** waters of baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does 
gi not adore the fire or the elements. He may deserve the 
« teproach of lewdness, but he is an undoubted Catholic; 
a and his faith is pure, though his manners are flagitious. 
** I will never consent to abandon my sheep to the rage of 
u devouring wolves ; and you would soon repent your rash 
exchange of the infirmities of a believer, for the specious 
u virtues of an heathen*.” Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king and the arch- 
bishop as the secret adherents of the emperor: and absurdly 
Rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, w hich, after a par- 
tial hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahram himself. 

3 |he descendants of Arsaces were degraded from the royal 
ignityt, lfrhich they bad possessed above five hundred and 
sixty years J ; and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, 
under the new and significant .appellation of Persarmenia, 
were reduced into the form of a province. This usurpation 
excited the jealousy of the Roman government; but the rising 
disputes were soon terminated by an amicable, though un- 
equal, partition of the ancient kingdom of Armenia ; and a 
territorial acquisition, which Augustus might have despised, 
reflected some lpstre on the declining empire of the younger 
Theodosius. 


* Moses Chron. 1. jii. c, 63. p. 316. According to the institution of St. 
Gregory the apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always of the royal 
family ; a circumstance which, in some degree, corrected the influence of 
the sacerdotal character, and united the mitre with the crown. * 
f A branch of the royal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and 
possessions (as it should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Chotsen. 
Mil. C. 05. p. 321. > 

t Val ai$aces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the Parthian 
monarch, immediately after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Cho-* 
ren. Mi. c. 2. p. 85 t ), one hundred and thirty years before Christ. Without 
depending on the various and contradictory periods of the reigns of the last 
kings, we may be assured, that the ruin of the Armenian kingdom hap- 
pened after the council of Clialcedon, A. D. 431. (1. in. c. 61. p. 312 J ; 

upder Yeramus, or Bahram, king of Persia (lViii. c. 64. p. 317.Vwn6 
weighed tram A. D. 420 to 440. See Assemanni> Bibliot. Oriental, tom* 

ill. D. 306. '* * 7* 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

J Oeath of Ilono) dus.— Valentin ia n III. Emperor of the East. 

—Administration of his Mother Placidia.— A tins anti 

Bonface.— Conquest of Africa by the V dndals. 

DuRING a long and disgraceful reign of twenty-eight 
years, Honorius, emperor of the West, was separated front 
the friendship of his brother, and afterwards of his nephew* 
who reigped over the East ; and Constantinople beheld, with 
apparent indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The Strange adventures of Placidia * gradually renewed, and 
cemented, the alliance of the two ejnpires. The daughter of 
the great Theodosius had been the captive, and the queep, 
of the Goths ; she lost an affectionate husband ; she was drag- 
ged in chains by his insulting assassin; she tasted the pleasure 
of revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, fur 
six hundred thousand measures of wheat. After her return 
from Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution 
in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage, 
which had been stipulated without her consent; and the brave 
Constantius, as a noble reward for the tyrants whom he had 
vanquished, received, from the hand of Honorius himself* 
the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow of Adolphus* 
But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials; 
nor did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentinian the third, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. The gene- 
rous soldier, whose time had* hitherto been divided between 
social pleasure and military service, was taught new lessens 
of avarice and ambition: he extorted the title of Augustus; 
and the servant of Honorius was associated to the empire of 
the West. The death of Constantius, in the seventh month 
of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, th$ 
power of Elacidia ; and the indecent familiarity + of her 

? See yol. y. p. S32— 355. 

f T« ov«jj» i r a , is 

(J$nid Photium, p, 197.); who meant) 


the expression oT pWaitfo dpti J# 
perhaps, to describe tfa* £1* «* 
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tfcer, which might be no more than the symptoms of a childish 
Infection, were universally attributed to incestuous love. On 
a&udden, by some base intrigues of a steward ^hd a nurse, 
this excessive fondness was converted into an irreconcileable 
quarrel : the debates of the emperor and his sister were not 
long confined within the walls of the palace ; and as the Go- 
thic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of Ravenna was 
agitated with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could 
only be appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat of Placi- 
dia and her children. The royal exiles landed at Constanti- 
nople, soon after the marriage of Theodosius, during the fes- 
tival of the Persian victories. They were treated with kind- 
ness and magnificence; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constantius had been rejected by the Eastern court, the title 
of Augusta could not dfecently be allowed to his widow. 
Within a few months after the arrival of Placidia, a swift 
Messenger announced the death of Honorius, the consequence 
of a dropsy; but the important secret was not divulged, till 
the necessary orders had been dispatched for the march of a 
large body of troops to the sea- coast of Dalmatia. The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople remained shut during seven 
days; and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither be 
esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with loud and affected 
demonstrations of the public grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the va- 
cant throne of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a 
stranger. The name of the rebel was John: he filled the 
confidential office of Primicerius , or principal secretary; 
and history has attributed to his character more virtues, than 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the most sacred 
duty. Elated by the submission of Italy, and the hope of an 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult, by an em- 
bassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor ; but when be un- 
derstood that his agents had been banished, imprisoned, and 


restes which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Quando 

(says the, prophet himself ), quando subit mihi desiderhftft Paradisi, oscular 
earn, et ingero linguam meam in os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was 
justified by miracle and mystery ; and the anecdote has been conunumcat- 
£d to the public by the Reverend father Matacci, inhis V ersiOft siw Con* 
futafion of the Koran, tom. i. p. 3&. 
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W: length chased away with deserved '. ;t? 1 ^>.- 

pared to assert, by arms, the injustice of hi* slai^ 
it cause, tbe\frandson of the great Theodosia* shpitld; 
marched in person * but theyoung emperbr was. 
ed, by his physicians, from.' so rash and hazardotf*^ 
and the conduct of the Italian expedition prudently 
trusted to Ardaburius, and his son Aspar, who haa already 
signatlized their Valour against the Persians* It was resoTv^ 
that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry ; whilsfc: 
Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conducted Placidia, and 
her son Valentinian, along the sea-coast of the Hadriatipi 
The march of the cavalry was performed with such active di- 
ligence, that they surprised, without resistance, the impor- 
tant city of Aquileia; when the hopes of Aspar were unex- 
pectedly Confounded by the intelligence, that a storm hail 
dispersed the Imperial fleet; and that his father, with only 
two gallies, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port of 
Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it might seen?, 
facilitated the couquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, « 
abused, the courteous freedom which he was permitted to en- 
joy, to revive among the troops a sense of loyalty and grati- 
tude; and, as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
he invitjed, by private messages, and pressed the approach of 
Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity transformed 
into an angei, guided the Eastern cavalry, by a secret, and, 
it was thought, an impassable road, through the morasses of 
the Po ; the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, were 
thrown open ; and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to the 
mercy, or rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. His 
right hand was fkst cut off; and, after be had been exp^eft, 
mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John was beheaded 
itt the circus of Aquileia. The emperor Theodosiusjwben 
he received the news of the interrupted the h«fs«- 

mces; and singing, as he marched through the streets, %*uiv 
fe- ^w ^Amdacted his people from the Hippodrome fo 
he spent the remainder of theday in gteMe* 

fuldevwdonvf 
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a monarchy, which, according to various precedents, 
iiiight be considered as elective, of hereditary, , or patrimo- 
nial; it was impossible that the intricate claims dt female and 
ebllat^lid succession should be clearly defined*; and Theo- 
dcml is, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might 
Hare reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For 
a moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
finbbtindbd sway ; but his indolent temper gradually acqui- 
esced in the dictates of souud policy. He 'contented himself 
&itb the possession of the East; and wisely relinquished the 
tibbribiis task of waging a distant and doubtful war against 
the Barbarians b&yond the Alps; or of securing the obedience 
6( the Italians and Africans, whose minds were alienated by 
the irreconcileable difference of language and interest. In- 
stead of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius re- 
vived to imitate the moderation Of his grandfather, and to 
aeat his cousin Valentinian on the throne of the West. The 
royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople by the title 
df Nobilissimus: he was promoted, before his departure 
fi*bm Thessalbnica, to the rank and dignity of Carsar; and, 
after the conquest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the au- 
thority of Theodosius, and in thq presence of the senate, 
Saluted Valentinian the third by the name of Augustus, and 
Solemnly invested him with the diadem, and the Imperial 
purple f . By the agreement of the three females who go-^ 
vOrned the Roman world, the son of Placid ia was betrothed 
to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and AtheOais ; and, 
as soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of ptl- 
feerty, this honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. 
At the same time, as a compensation, periiaps, for the the* 


Spud Phot. p. 192, 193. 196, 197. 200. Sozomen, 1. ix. C* 1&. Soc»t*s, 

l. vii. 23,24. Philostorgius, l.xii. c. 10, 11, and Godefrpy, Dissertat. p, 

m. Procopiiis, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. o. 3. p. 182, 183. TBfophsnes, in. 

Chronograph, p. 72, 73, and the Chronicles. ' 

* See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pads, 1. ii. c. T.. He M^horiously, but 
yaihly, attempted to form a reasonable system of jurisftiB^hce, from the 
various aftd discordant modes of royal succession, ^McjlHve bees IntrO* 
duced by fraud or force, by time or accident. . i _~ , v . ,, 4 ^ 

f The original writers are not agreed (see Muratori^TAiihatl dltalis, 
tom. iy. p..l39.) whether Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at 
la thbhhcattte#, lliifto&p 

respect was shewn to the senate. 
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attce* fif tli* War, tl» W«t*r» %«W» ** ^ 

the Italian dominions, and yielded tp the jhj°pe of W#®"* 
tinpple*, tye emperor of the, East acquired 0>e ijs^nl% 
minion of the rich aod maritime province of I^ma£% Ahfl 
the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and Noi|cnj|i v 
bad been filled and ravaged above twenty years, by * pr*?* 
miscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, 
nans. Theodosius and Valentiuian continued to respect top 
obligations of their public and domestic alliance;. buftt)e 
unity of the Roman government was finaUy dissolved- By p 
positive declaration, the validity of all frtute laws was hmj- 
ed to the dominions of their peculiar author; qnless bp 
should think proper to communicate them, subscribed with 
hit awn hand# for the approbation of his independent cot- 
league f. 

Valentinian, when be received the title of Augustus, w$s 
no more than six years of age: and his long minority ws* i flr 
trusted to the guardian care of a mother, who nhght assert a 
fema le claim to the succession of the Western empire. Placi- 
dia envjed, but she could not equal, the reputation, agd vis- 
tues of the wife and sister of Theodosius ; the elegant geniqs 
Of Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The 
mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power which sty 
was incapable of exercising!;: she reigned twenty-five years, 
in the name of her son ; and the character of that unworthy 
emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion, that Placid^ 
had enervated his youth by ((^dissolute education, and studir 
ously diverted his attention from every manly and honourable 

* The Count deBuat (Hist.des Peoples JeTEufope^ tom. 

^ 390 .) has established the reality, explained the motives, and traced tile 
conseauences of this remarkable cession. . . • 

+ lee the first Novel of Theodosius, by wh.ch g ratifies and cowmum- 
cates (A. D. 438.) the Theodosian Code. About forty years before that 
time, the unity of legislation had been proved by an exception. The Jews, 
IZ numerous Si the cities of Apulia and Calabm, produced? law 
of the East to justify their- exemption from numl,nr * al 
1. xvi. tit. 


Vpu ha and uaiaona, proouceo a mw 
ofthe East to justify their exemption from municipal office? (Cod.. 1 iieod- 
f 3 tti via? iwf 13.) ; and the Western was obl.ged to myalj- 

date,bya spffedict the law. qua?! constat meis partibus .esse damno- 

8ano« Cod. * kSftd. 1. ii« tit* 1 . 4.158. , , •• 

1, n. epist. i. p* 238.) baa compaced 

cias of P^cidia lid Araaiasunjtha. arra^njMhe 

to^have spoken the language of truth* 
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pursuit, Amidst the decay of military spirit, her armies were 
commanded by two generals, jEtius* and Boniface f, who 
may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their 
nniptf^migbt have supported a sinking empire ; their discord 
urag Ihe fataJ and immediate cause of the loss of Africa. The 
invasion aod defeat of Attala hatfe immortalized the fame of 
jEtius; and though time has thrown a shade over the exploits 
of his rival, the defence of Marscelles, and thedeliverance of 
Africa, attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In the 
field of battle, in partial encounters, in siitjgfe combats, he 
was still the terror of the Barbarians; the clergy, and parti- 
cularly his friend Augustin, were edified by the Christian 
‘piety, which had once tempted him to retire from the world ; 
the people applauded his spotless integrity ; the army dreaded 
his equal and inexorable justice, which may be displayed in a 
wery singular example. A peasant, who complained of the 
criminal intimacy between his wife and a Gothic soldier, was 
directed to attend his tribunal the following day : in the erect, 
ing the count, who had diligently informed himself of the 
time and place of the assignation, mounted bis horse, rode 
ten miles into the country, surprised the gniky couple, pu- 
nished the soldier with instant death, and silenoed the com- 
plaints of the husband, by presenting him, the next morning, 
with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of jEtius and 
Boniftice might have been usefully employed against the pub- 
lic enemies, in separate and important commands; but the 
experience of their past conduct should have decided the real 
fevoun and confidence of the empress Placidia. In the me- 
lancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface alone had 
maintained her cause with unshaken fidelity ; and the troops 

* Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 13. and GodefroyV Dissertat. d. 493, &c. ; and 
Benatus Frigei-id'us, apud Gregor. TuronV 1. il. c. 8. in tom. ii. p. fo3. Thte 
father of iEfeius was Gaudentius, an illustrious citizen of the province of Scy- 
thia, and' master-general of the cavalry : his mother was a rich and noble; 
Italian. From hS earliest youth, jEtius, as a soldier and a hostage, had 
conversed with the Barbarians. 

f Foi the character of Boniface, see Olympkxferus, agttl Phot. p. 196.; 
and St Augustin, apud Tillemont, Memoires Ecdes. tip* xiili. p. 712-^ 
115. 8S6. The bishop of Hippo at length depkxed the fat! of hrs friend, 
who, after a solemn vow of chastity, had married a second wife of the Aria^ 
and v(ho was suspected of keeping several concubines in hi# : 
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end treasures of Africa had essentially contribfflted to extotor 
ffuish the rebellion. The same rebellion Aad bean supported 
by the zeal and activity of • JEtius, who brought ap tst&jprff 
sixty thousand Huns from the Danube to thecorifmt* pfltaiy. 
.for the service of the usurper. The untimely death of ibfaj 
compelled him to accept an advantageous treaty ; but he still 
continued, the subject and the soldier of Valentinian, to en- 
tertain a secret, perhaps a treasonable, correspondence with 
•his Barbarian allies, whose retreat had been purcbasedby li- 
beral gifts, and more liberal promises. But iEtius. possessed 
an advantage of singular moment in a female reign : he was 
present: he besieged, with artful and assiduous flattery, the 
palace of ftayptina ; disguised his dark designs with the mask 
of loyalty and< friendship ; -and at length deceived both his 
*nistress and his absent rival, by a subtle conspiracy, which a 
weak woman, and a brave man, could not easily suspects 
He secretly persuaded * Placidia to recal Boniface from, the 
government of Africa; be secretly advised Boniface to dta- 
obey the Imperial summons : to the one, he represented the 
Other as a sentence of death ; to the other, he stated the refu- 
sal as a signal of revolt ; and when the credulous and unsus- 
pectful count had armed the province in bis defence, iEtius 
applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion,' which fas 
own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry into the real 
motives of Boniface, would have restored a faithful servant to 
bis duty and to the republic ; but the arts of JEtius still con- 
tinued to betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by 
persecution, to embrace the most desperate counsels. The 
success with which he eluded or repelled the first attacks, 
could not inspire a vain confidence, that, at the head or sooif 
loose, disorderly Africans, be should be able to withstand the 
yegular forces of the West, commanded by a rival, whose 
military character it was impossible for him to despise. After 
some hesitation, the last struggles of prddence and loyalty. 


f •Prooomus^e Bell. V*ndaU L i. c*a, 4.,p. 1 * 2 -- &A) relates 4hf 
fraud oSuT the revolt of Boniface, and the tea of Africa. . This ^ 
by some collateral tesfaiiouy (see Eumart, H«t. 
o^-^SrvLmlTl n 4,20 421.1 seems agreeable to the practupe of ancigpit 

ld *S^^urtv aad’ySd be aat reypled by ^ 
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gonifaoc dispatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather ta 
the camp, of Gondwic, king of the Vandals, wjtb the pro? 
p oul of a strict alliance, and the offer of an advantageous 
and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Honoriua 
had obtained a precarious establishment in Spain ; except on- 
ly in the province of Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Van- 
dals bad fortified their camps, in mutual discord, and hostile 
independence. The Vandals prevailed; andtheir adversaries 
were besieged in the Nervasian hills, between Leon and Ovi- 
edo, till the approach of Count Asterius compelled, or rather 
provoked, the victorious Barbarians to remove the scene of 
the war to the plains of Boetica. The rapid progress of the 
Va ndals soon required a more effectual opposition ; and the 
master-general Castinus marched against them with a nume- 
rous army of Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle by 
an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonour to Tarragona.; 
and this memorable defeat, which has been represented as the 
punishment, was most probably the effect, of his rash pre- 
sumption *. Seville and Carthagena became the reward, or 
rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors ; and the vessels 
which they found in the harbour of Carthagena, might easily 
transport them to the isles of Majorca and Minorca, where 
the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, bad vainly con- 
cealed their families and their fortunes. The experience of 
navigation, and perhaps the prospect of Africa, encouraged 
the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received from 
Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic served only tp 
forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a 
prince, not conspicuous for any superior powers of the mind 
or body, they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible Gem 
eerie f ; a name, which, in the destruction of the Roman em- 

* See flie Chronicles of Prosper and Idatius. Salvian (de Gpbernat. 
Dei, L vii. p. 246. Paris, 1608.) ascribesthe victory of the Vandals to their 
superior piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the 
front of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of reproaching the perfidy 
and sacrilege of their enemies. 

t Gwrncus (his name is variously expressed) staturl mediocria et equi 
earn ciaudicans, animo profundus, sermone rarus, luxuri* coatemptor, rift 
fturbktus habendi, cupidusr, ad toheitandas gentes paoridentisMinus, Minina 
contentionum jactre, odia miscere paratus. Jornandes, de Rebus Gabon, 
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^irc, hah deserted <n equal rank with the flilftis cT’AfitfiC 
and Attila. % The king of thfe Vandals js rf described j tfe folttj 
been of a ffllddlfe stature, with a lameness In one leg, *mm 
he had contracted by an accidental' fall ffoitt his ficffse. Hil 
Slow and cafttiotls speech seldom declared the deep purposes 
of his soul: be disdained to imitate the luxury of the vatti 
quished; but He indulged the sterner passions of anger and 
revenge. The ambition of Genserie was without bounds, 
and without scruples; and the warrior could dexterously em- 
ploy the dark engines of policy to solicit the allies Who might 
be useful to his -success, or to scatter among his enemies the 
seeds of hatred and contention. Almost in the moment of 
his departure he was informed, that Hermanric, king of the 
Suevi, had presumed to ravage the Spanish territories, which 
he Was resolved to abandon. Impatient of the insult, Gehse- 
rlc pntsued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as Merida; 
precipitated the king and his army into the river Anas, and 
calmly returned to the sea shore, to embark his victorious 
troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals over the 
modern Straights of Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles it! 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who anxiously 
Wished their departure; and by the African general, Who Had 
implored their formidable assistance *. 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply 
the martial .swarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue front 
the North, will perhaps be surprised by the account of the 
army which Genserie mustered on the coast of Mauritania. 
The Vandals, who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Elbe to Mount Atlas, were united under the command of their 
warlike king; and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alani, who had passed, within the term of human life, from 
the edd of Scythia to the excessive heat of an African cli- 


c.33. p. 657. This portrait, which is drawn with some skill, and a Strong 
likeness, must have been copied from the Gothic history of Cassiodonus. 

* See the Chronicle of idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a con- 
temporary, places the passage of the V a Dda's in tne uionth of May, of the 
yearof Abraham (which commences in October) 2444. Ihisdate, whidi 
Coinc ides with A. D. 429, is confirmed by Isidore, another Spanish oistjop, 
aid if jd&lV prefeired to the opinion of those Inters, who have marked 
jR? that e^v&ifil&fthe two preceding yean. Sec Pagi Chtica, tom. p. 
p. 205, &c. 
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mate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had excited maity 
brave adventurers of the Gothic nation ; and maqy desperate 
provincials were tempted to repair their fortunes^by the same 
me^n%wMdh had occasioned their ruin. Yet this various niul- 
tiude amounted only to fifty thousand effective men 5 and 
though Genseric artfully magnified his apparent strength, by 
appointing eighty chiharchsy of commanders of thousands* 
the fallacious increase of old men, of children, and of slaves* 
would scarcely have swelled his army to the number of four- 
score thousand persons*. But his own dexterity, and the 
discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Vandal powers, by 
the accession of numerous and active allies* The parts of 
Mauritania, which border on the great desert, and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, were filled with a fierce and untractable .rape* of 
men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than 
reclaimed, by their dread of the Roman arms. 1 he wander- 
ing Moors*, as they gradually ventured to approach the sea-^ 
shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must have viewed with 
terror and astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial 
pride and discipline of the unknown strangers, who had land* 
ed on their coast; and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed 
warriors of Germany, formed a very singular contrast with 
the swarthy or olive hue, which is derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of the torrid zone. After the first difficulties had 
in some measure been removed, which arose from the mutual 
ignorance of their respective language, the Moors, regardless 
of any future consequence, embraced the alliance of the ene^ 
mies of Rome ; and a crowd of naked savages rushed frofl 
the woods and vallies of Mount Atlas, to satiate their revenge 


* Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5. p. 1 90.) and Victor 
Vitensis (de Persecutione Vandal. 1. i. c. 1. p. 3. edit, Buinart.). We are 
assured by Idatkis, that Gensecic exacuated Spain, cum Y&ndahs ^mibus 
eorumque familiis; and Possidius (in Vit. Augustin, c. 28. apudluimart, 

р. 427.) describes his army, as manus ingens immanium gentium Vandalo- 

rum ct Alanorum, commixtam secum habeas Gothorum gentem, aliar Uni- 
que diversarum personas. _ _ . *r a % % - 

f For the manners of the Moors, see ^Procopius (dfi^ Bel 1 .V andal. 1. u. 

с. (j. p.249.); for their figure and complexion, M< def Button, Histotr* 
Katurelle, tom. iii. p. 430.). Procopius says in genemLthat the Moors 
had joined the Vandals before the death of Valentiman(deBell. VaodaJ* 
l.i. c.5. p. 190.); and it is probable, that the ifcdejHSudeat ttibefr q&M 
embrace any uniform system of policy. 
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«sn the polished tyrants, who had injtfHotiiiy elcpelled 
from the native sovereignity of the land. J ‘ .I'.S'l 

' The persecution of the Donattists* was an event not less 
favourable to the designs Of Genseric. Seventeen years *be- ; 
fore he landed in Africa, a public conference was held at 
Carthage, by the order Of the magistrate. Thfe Catholics 
were satisfW, that, after <&* invincible reasons which th^r 
had alleged; <fhe obstinacy # the schismatics must be h«*cji- 
sable antrkotontary; and the emperor Honorius was persuad- 
ed to inflict the most rigorous penalties op a faction, which 
had so kfflg abused his paf&nce and clemency. Three hun- 
dred bishops f, with many thousands of the inferior clergy, 
were torn from their churches, 1 stripped of their ecclesiastical 
possessions, banished to the/Jslands, and proscribed by the 
laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves in the provinces 

of Africa. Their numerous congregations, both in cities and 

in the country, were deprived of the rights of citizens, and 
of the exercise of religious worship. A regular scale of fines, 
from ten to two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously as- 
certained, according to the distinctions of rank and fortune, 
to punish the crime of assisting at a schismatic conventicle; 
and if the fine had been levied five times, without subduing 
•the obstinacy of the offender, his future punishment was re- 
ferred to the discretion of the Imperial court J. By these 
severities, which obtained the warmest approbation of St, 
Augustin great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to 


* See Tillemoot, Memoires Eccles. tom. xUi- p. 51.6rr-558 ; and tl^e 
whole series of the persecution, in the original monuments, published by 

10 'f* Tlfe Donat is t° bishop s! S 'a t he conference of Carthage, amounted|o 
279; and they asserted, that their whole number was not less than 400. 
The Catholics had 286 present, 120 absent, betides stxty-four vacant bi- 

fifth title of the sixteenth book of the Theodosian Code, exhibits 
a' series of the Imperial laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the 
year 428. Of these the 54th la*, promulgated-by Honoruis, A. L>. 414, 
is the most severe and effectual. ■ , . , c 

§ St. Augustin altered his opinion with 
heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity and Jidulg^ce ^ the M^i- 
chxans, has been inserted by Mr. Locke (vol. in. p. 469.) mp ong the 
choke specimens of his common-place book. Another phiiosopner, we 

P age, the persecution of the I)on#»ts. 
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<fee Catholic church: 'but the fanatics, who stfll persevered in 
their opposition, were provoked to rnadoes* * * § and despair; the 
distracted country was filled with tumult and bloodshed ; the 
aimed troops of Cireumcdlions alternately poinied their rage 
against themselves, or against their adversaries ; and the ca- 
lendar of martyrs received on both sides a considerable aug- 
mentation,** Under, these circumstances, Genserie, a Chris- 


tian, but an enemy of the orthodox communion, shewed him- 
self to the Don&tists as a powerful deliverer, from whom they 
might reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and oppres- 
sive «diete of-the Roman emperors f. The conquest of Africa 
was facilitated by the active zeal, or the secret favour, of a 
domestic faction ; the wanton outrages against the churches 


and the clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, maybe 
fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their allies ; and the into- 
lerant spirit, which disgraced the triumph of Christianity, 
contributed to the loss of the most important province of the 
West | . 

The court and the people were astonished by the strange 
intelligence, that a virtuous hero, after so many favours, and 
so many services, had renounced his allegiance, and invited 
the Barbarians to de *troy the province intrusted to his com- 
mand. The friends pf Boniface, who still believed that his 
criminal behaviour might be excused by some honourable mo- 
tive, solicited, during the absence of A£tius; a free confe- 
rence with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer of 
high distinction, was named for the important embassy §. In 
their first interview at Carthage, die imaginary provocations 


* See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii. p. 586 — 592. 806. The Do- 
nates boasted of thousand s of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, 
and probably with truth, that these numbers were much exaggerated ; hut 
he sternly maintains, that it was better that some should bum themselves in 
this world, than that aU should burn in hell flames. 

t According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, the Donatists were indin- 
ed to the principles, or at least tq the party, of the Ariahs, which Geqseric 
supported. TillemOnt, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 68. 

X See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 428. No. 7, A. D. 439, No. 35. 
Tbe cardinal, though more iadined to seek the cause of great events in 
heaven than on the earth, has observed the apparent connection of the Van- 
dals and the Donatists. Under the reign Of the Barbarians, the schisma- 
, tics of Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of one bundled years ; at the end 
of which, we may again trace them by thelight of. t faf> 4m p« r ial persecu- 
tions. SeeTiHemont, Mem. Ecdes. tQm.4V>. JM, r 

§ In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, St. Augustin, without exa- 
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were mutually explained ; the opt~.,~ — — - ’ . 

produced and compared; * Rd the fraud" was ««ly ©»- ^> 
Placidia and Boniface lament«d4heir fatal merer; and «M 
Count had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgive 
ness of bis sovereign, or , to expose his head to her futnre ra* 
sentment. His repentance was fervent and smoMO ; but M 
soon discovered, that it was no longer in his power, to rwtwo 
the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage* 
and the Roman garrisons, returned with thcw general to the 
allegiance of Valentinian ; but the rest of Africa was still d£ 
tracted with war and faction; and the inexorable king of the 
Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly re- 
fused to relinquish the possession of his* prey. The band 
veterans, who marched under the standard of Bondace ^d 
his hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with com 
siderabie loss : the victorious Barbarians insulted the open 
country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were Ae 
only cities that appeared to rise above the general lnuudn- 

tl0 The long and narrow tract of the African coast wat filled 
with frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence* 
and the respective degrees of improvement might be accu - 
rately measured by the distance from Carthage and the fttedv. 
terranean. A simple reflection will impress every thtafaBC 
mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation : the 
country was extremely populous ; the inhabitants reserved a 
liberal subsistence for their own use; and the anmml 
tion , particularly of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, 
that Africa deserved the name of the common granary of 
Rome and of mankind. On a sudden, the seven ft«»tnis 
provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelm by 
the invasion of the Vandals; whose destructive rage has per* 
haps been exaggerated by popular animosity, 
and extravagant declamation, War, in «s fairest form, «** 

~£'<~SS SrrSSSS 
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with Darius, tbs minister of peace (Id. tom. rna. p. 

2R2 
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a perpetual Violation %f humanity and justice; «fld tfie 
hostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by the fierceand lawless 
%pirk which incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic 
society i The Vandals, where they fotfnd resistances seldom 
•gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were 
expiated by the ruki of the cities under whose walls they 
iiad fallen. Careless of the distinctions of age, or sex, or 
rank, they employed every species of indignity and torture* 
to force from the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. 
The stern policy of Genseric justified his frequent examples 
‘ of military execution : he was not always the master of his 
own passions, or of those of his followers ; and the calamities. 


of war were aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors, 
and the fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily 
be persuaded, that it was the common practice of the Vandals 
to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a country 
where they intended to settle ; nor can I believe that it was a 
-Usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners 
before the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 
Infecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of which they 
themselves must have been the first victims *. 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the 
exquisite distress of beholding the ruin, which he had occa- 
ginned, and whose rapid progress he was unable to check; 
After the loss of a battle, he retired into Hippo Regk&T 
where he was immediately besieged by an enemy, who eonsi^ 
dered him as the real bulwark of Africa. The maritime cokn 
uy of Hippo f, about two hundred miles westward of Car- 


, * The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are contained, L 
In a letter from Capreoliis, bishop Of Carthage, to excuse his absence from 
the council of Ephesus (ap. Ruinart. p. 42a). 2. In the life of Si. Am 
gustin, by his friend apd colleague Rossidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427.). 3. In 
the History of the Vandalic Persecution, by Victor Vitensis (1. i. c. 1 , 2, 3. 
edit. Ruinart.). The last picture, which was drawn sixty years after the 
event, is more expressive of the author’s passions than of the truth pf facts. 

f See Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 112; Leo African. 
inRaqiusio, tom.i. fol.70. L'Afrique de Mar mol., topi. ii. p. 4? 4. 43.7. 
SliiW^ TVaveis; p. 4d- 4*f. The old HipbO Rbgius whs finally destroyed by 
fhe Arabfe ip the seventh century; but a^tiew town, attfte distance of two 
Wrilesi was built with fhe materials ; and it contained. In the sixteenth cen- 
ttiiy; about three hundred families of industrious, Wt turbulent mahufac* 
turefs. The adjacent territory is renowned!^ a pure air; ^ si fertile so^ and 
plenty of exqu&te fruifs. 0 i ^ ■< ; 
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thage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing . 

JiTius, from the residence of Numidian kings; ends m*t* 

mains of tirade and populousnes* still adhere 
city, which' is known in Europe by the corrupted name of 
-Bona. The military labours, and anxious reflections, of 
Count Boniface, were alleviated by the edifymg conversion 
of his friend St. Augustin*; till that bishop, the hght *»d 
pillar of the Catholic church, was gently released, m the 
third month of the siege, and in the seventy-sixth year of to 
age, from the actual and t he impending calamities of bis conn 

try. The youth of Augustin had been stained by he 

and errors which he so ingenuously confesses ; but from the 
moment of his conversion to that of his death, the manners of 
the bishop of Hippo were pure and austere: and the most 
conspicuous of bis virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics 
of every denomination ; the Manichseans, the Donatists, and 
the Pelagians, against whom he waged a perpetual con o- 
versy- When the city, some months after ** 
burnt by the Vandals, the library was fortunately saved, 
which, contained his voluminous writmgs ; two hundred and 
thirty-two separate books or treatises on tlieological subjects, 
besides a complete exposition of the psalter an e g ; «P ' » 

and a copious magazine of epistles and homilies f- * 

ing to the judgment of the most impartial critics, the su P^- 
ScUl leaning* of^ugustin was confined .o U» Lada ta- 

guage % ; and his style, though sometimes animated by the 

that learned Jansemst was excited, on this occasion, oy 

zeal for the founder of his sect. Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal, 

t Such at least is the account of Victor ha d read. 


the Benedictines. My personal , acquamtrae wna 

cSHavJ hr&ek • and he frankly owns that he read the Pi| 

language in a professor of rhetoric. 
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blushed at the sight of those medals* in which he was Tcgte* 
seated with the name and attributes <ff victory*. The dis* 
©every of liis fraud, the displeasure of the empress, audtbe 
distinguished favour of his rival, exasperated the haughty 
and perfidious soul of JEtius. He hastily returned from Gaul 
to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an army, of Barbarian 
followers ; and such was the weakness of the government, 
that the two generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody 
battle* Boniface was successful; but he received in the con* 
flict a mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of which 
he expired within a few days, in such Christian and charitable 
sentiments, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, 
to accept JEtius for her second husband. But jEtius could 
not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity of 
his dying eneiqy : he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice of 
Placidia ; and though he attempted to defend some strong 
fortresses erected on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial power 
soon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the tents of 
his faithful Htfns. The republic was deprived, by their mu- 
tual discord, of the service of her two most illustrious cham- 
pionsf. 

It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boni- 
face, that the Vandals would achieve, without resistance or 
delay, the conquest of Africa. Eight years however elapsed, 
from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. 
In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Genseric, in the 
full tide of apparent prosperity, negociated a treaty of peace, 
by which he gave his son Hunneric for an hostage; and con- 
sented to leave the Western emperor in the undisturbed pos- 

* Ducange, Fam. Bysant. p. 67. On one side* the bead of Vatentirsiai ; 
on the reverse, Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, and a palm in the 
other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn by four horses. Or, in 
another medal, by four stags ; an unlucky emblem ! { should doubt ^bo- 
ther another example can be found of the head of the subject on the reverse 
of ait Imperial medal. See Science des Medailles, bv the PereJobert, 
tem. i. p.130— 150. edit, of 1730, by the Baron de la Bastie, r v „ 

f Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3. p. * t£i) oontinues 
Boniface no farther than his return to Italy. Hb .death is mefttkbbd kj 
Prosper and Marcettinus ; the expression of the letter, that J$&\ bs, tilf 
before, had provided himsrifwhh a fonger spe*, implies somed^ 
regular duel. 
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session of the three Mauritanias*. This moderation, which 
cannot be imputed to the justice, must be ascribed to the po- 
licy* of the conqueror. His throne was encomjpassed with 
domestic enemies ; who accused the baseness of his birth, and 
asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of 
C^nderic. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his safe- 
ty;; and their mother, the widow of the deceased king, was 
precipitated, by his order, into the river Ampsaga. But the 
public discontent burst forth in dangerous and frequent con- 
spiracies; and the warlike tyrant is^ supposed to have shed 
more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner, than in 
the field of battle +. The convulsions of Africa, which had 
favoured his attack, opposed the firm establishment of his 
power ; and the various seditions of the Moors and Germans, 
the Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed, or threat- 
ened, the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced 
towards Carthage, he was forced to withdraw his trqops from 
the Western provinces ; the sea-coast was exposed.4*) the Na- 
val enterprises of the Romans of Spain and Italy ; and, in the 
heart of Numidia, the strong inland city of Cprta still persist- 
ed in obstinate independence X . These difficulties were gra- 
dually subdued, by the spirit, the perseverance, and the cru- 
elty of Genseric ; who alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African kingdom* He 
subscribed a solemn treaty, with the hope of deriving some 
advantage from the term of its continuance*, and the moment 
of its violation. The vigilance of his enemies relaxed 
by the protestations of friendship, which concealed bis hostile 
approach ; and Carthage was at length surprised by the Van# 
dais, five hundred and eighty-five years after the destrjjctjoo 
of the city and republic by the younger Scipio§. 

* See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . 1 . c. 4. 185. Valentiuian pub- 

lished several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his Numidian.and Mau- 
ritanian subjects ; he discharged them, in a great measure, from the pay- 
ment of their debts, reduced their tribute to one-eighth, and gave them a 
right of appeal from the provincial magistrates to the prefect of Rome. 
Cod. Thepd. tom. vi. Novell, p. I f, 12. 

VjctoyViteDsis, de Pecsecut. Vandal. I if. c. The cruelties 

subjects, ate strongly expressed in Prospe* 's Chro- 

t Possidius, in Vit. Augustin, c.28. apud Kurnart, p. 428. 

§ See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and MarceUiim 
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: -A MV oity bad arisen from its fuins, with the title of a co- 
lony.; and titough Carthage might yield to the royal preroga- 
tives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexan- 
dria, or the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the 
second rank in the West; as the Rome (if we may use the 
style of contemporaries) of the African world. That wealthy 
and opulent metropolis*, displayed, in a dependent condi- 
tion, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage contain- 
ed the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of the six 
provinces. A regular subordination of civil honours, gradu- 
ally ascended from the procurators of the streets and quarters 
of the city, to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, 
with the title of proconsul, represented the state and dignity 
of a consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were 
instituted for the education of the African youth; and the li- 
beral arts and manners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, 
were publicly taught in the Greek and Latin languages. The 
buildings of Carthage were uniform and magnificent : a shady 
grove was planted in the midst of the capital $ the new port, 
a secure and capacious harbour, was subservient to the com- 
mercial industry of citizens and strangers; and the splendid 
games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in the 
psesence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthagi- 
nians was not equal to that of their country, and the reproach 
of Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless cha- 
racterf. The habits of trade, and the abuse of luxury , had 
corrupted their manners; but their impious contempt of 
monks, and the shameless practice of unnatural lusts, are the 
two abominations which excite the pious vehemence ot bai- 


They mark the same year, but different days, for the surprisal of-Cai- 

“Tihe picture of Carthage, as it flourished 

** ic tairm from the EXDOSitio totius Mundi, p. 17, 1«. mtftetmrove' 
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vian, the preacher of the age*. The king of the Vandal# 
severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and tte 
ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these ex- 
pressions of Victor are not without energy), was reduced by 
Genseric into a state of ignominious servitude. After he had 
permitted his licentious troops to satiate their rage and ava- 
rice, he instituted a more regular system of rapine and op- 
pression. An edict was promulgated, which enjoined all per- 
sons, Without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, 
jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal offi- 
cers; and the attempt to secrete any part of their patrimony, 
was inexorably punished w r ith death and torture, as an act of 
treason against the state. The lands of the proconsular pro- 
vince, which formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the Barbarians; 
and the conqueror reserved for his peculiar domain, the fer- 
tile territory of Byzacium, and the adjacent parts of Numidia 
and Getulia f. 

It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom 
he had injured > the nobility and senators of Carthage were 
exposed to his jealousy and resentment ; and all those who re- 
fused the ignominious terms, which their honour and religion 
forbade them to accept, were compelled by the Arian tyrant 
to embrace the condition of perpetual banishment. Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled* with a crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who soli- 
cited the public compassion : and the benevolent epistles of 
Theodoret, still preserve the names and misfortunes of €®les- 
tian and Maria X- The Syrian bishop deplores the misfor- 
tunes of Cselestian, who, from the state of a noble and opu- 

„ * pe declares, that the peculiar vices of each country were collected in 
the sink of Carthage (1. viLp. 257.). In the indulgence of vice, the Afri- 
cans applauded their manly virtue. Et illi se lilagis virilts fortitudinis esse 
crederent, qui maxime viros foeminei ustis probrositate fregissent (p. 26$.). 
The streets of Carthage were polluted by effeminate wretches, who public- 
ly assumed the countenance, the dress, and the character of women (p. 
264.). If a monk appeared in the city, the holy tn|h was pursued with 
impious scorn and ridicule ; detestantibus ridentium cachinnis (p. 289.). 
. <w t Compare Procopius deBell. Vandal. Li. q. 5. p. 189, 190.; and Vic- 
tor Yitemis* de Persecut. Vandal. Li. c. 4. , 

1 Ruinart (p. 444—457.) has collected from Theddotet, and other au- 
thors, the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 
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lent senator of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife and fa- 
aiily, and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign country ; 
but be applauds, the resignation of the Christian exile, and 
the philosophic temper, which, under the pressure of such 
calamities, could enjoy more real happiness, than .was the or- 
dinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story of Mans* 
the daughter of the magnificent Eudsemon, is singular and 
interesting. In the sack, of Carthage, she was purchased 
from the Vandals by some merchants of Syria, who afterward* 
sold her as a slave in their native country. A female attend- 
ant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same fami- 
ly, still continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had re- 
duced to the common level of servitude; and the daughter of 
Eudamon received from her grateful affection the domestic 
services, which she had once required from her obedience. 
This remarkable behaviour divulged the real condition of 
Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop of Cyrrbus, was 
redeemed from slavery by the generosity of some soldiers of 
the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her 
decent maintenance; and she passed ten months among the 
deaconesses of the church ; till she was unexpectedly inform- 
ed, that her father, who had escaped from the ruin of Car- 
thage, exercised an honourable office in one of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded by the pious 
bishop : Theodoret, in a letter still extant, recommends Ma- 
ria to the bishop of Mg&, a maritime city of Cilicia, which 
was frequented, during the annual fair, by the vessels of the 
West; most earnestly requesting, that his colleague would 
use the maiden with a tenderness suitable to her birth ; and 
that be would intrust her to the care of such faithful mer- 
chants, as would esteem it a sufficient gain, if they restored 
a daughter, lost beyond all human hope, to the arms of her 

afflicted parent. ..... t 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I ant 
tempted to distinguish the memorable fable of the Seven 
Sleepers*; whose imaginary date corresponds with the 


The choice of fhbulous circumstances is of small imporUnce; y«t I 
have confined myself to the narrative which was transUtedfrwn the synac 
By the care ot Gregory of Toots (de Glorit Marlyrum, .1. !• c. 93. m. 

2S2 
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dosnis himself, hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven Steep. 
ers; who bestowed their benediction, related their story, mod 
at the same |nstant peaceably expired; The origin of tbi# 
marvellous fable cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and 
credulity of the modern Greeks, since the authentic tradition 
may be traced within half a century of the supposed miracle. 
James of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was bom only two 
years after the death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted 
one of his two hundred and thirty homilies to the praise tf 
the young men of Ephesus ♦. Their legend, before the end 
of the sixth century , was translated from the Syriac into the 
Latin language, by the care of Gregory of Tours. 1 he 
hostile communions of the East preserve their memory with 
equal reverence ; and their names are honourably inscribed in 
the Homan, the Habvssinian, and the Russian calendar •f. 
Nor has their reputation been confined to the Christian world. 
This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn when he drove 
his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine re- 
velation, into the Koran J. The story of the Seven Sleepers 
has been adopted, and adorned, by the nations, from Bengal 
to Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion §; and some 
vestiges of a similar tradition have been discovered in the re- 

* James, one of the orthodox fathers of the Syrian church, was born 
A. D. 452; he began to compose his sermons A. D. 474: he was made 
bishop of Batn?e, in the district of Sarug, and province of Mesopotamia, 
A. D. 519, and died A.,D. 521. (Assemanni, tom. i. p. 288, 289.). far 
the homily de Pucris £phesini&, see p. 335 — 339. : though I could wish 
tliat Assemanni had translated the text of James of Sarug, instead Of an- 
swering the objections of Baronius, 

f See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists (Mensis Julu, torn. yi. p< 
375 — 397 .). This immense calendar of saints, in one hundred and twenty- 
six years (1644~-m0.), and in fifty volumes in folio, has advanced no 
farther than the 7 th day of October. The suppression of the Jesuits has 
most probably checked an undertaking, which, through the medium of fa-* 
hie and superstition, communicates much historical and philosophical in- 
struction. x , 

X See Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. iu p. 420-427, and tom. t. 
part iv. p. 103. With such ah ample privilege, Mahomet has not shewn 
much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (A1 Rakim) of the 
Seven Sleepers ; the respect of the sun, who altered Ins course twice a day, 
that he might shine into the cavern; and the care of God himself, who 
preserved their bodies from putrefaction, by turning them to the right and 

reft. , „ 

§ See cFHerbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p, 138; i and Renaudot, Hist 
Patriarch. Alexandra*. p. 39, 4th 
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mote extremities of Scandinavia *. This easy and universal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribed 
to the genuine merit of the fable itself* We imperceptibly 
advance from youth to age, without observing the gradual, 
but incessant, change of human affairs; and even in our lar- 
ger experience of history, the imagination is accustomed, by 
& perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the mo4t dis- 
tant revolutions* But if the interval between two memorable 
*ras could be instantly annihilated ; if it were possible, after 
a momentary slumber of two hundred years, tto display the 
new world to the eyes of a spectator, who stiR retained a lively 
and recent impression of the old y his surprise and his reflec- 
tions would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical ro- 
mance. The scene could not be more advantageously placed, 
than in the two centuries which elapsed between the reigns of 
Deems and of Theodosius the younger. During this period, 
the seat of government had been transported from Rome to a 
new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus ; and the 
abuse of military spirit had been suppressed, by an artificial 
system of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of 
the persecuting Decius was filled by a succession of Christian 
and orthodox princes, who had extirpated the fabulous gods 
of antiquity: and the public devotion of the age was impatient 
to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic church, on the 
altars of Diana and Hercules. The union of the Roman em- 
pire was dissolved: its genius was humbled in the dust; and 
armies of unknown Barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions 
of the North, had established their victorious reign over the 
fairest provinces of Europe and Africa, 

* Paul, the deacon of Aquiieia (de Gestis Langobardorum, 1. L c, 4. 
p.745, 746, edit. Grot), who lived towards the end of the eighth cen* 
tury, has placed in a cavern under a rock, on the shore of the ocean, the 
Seven Sleepers of the North, whose long repose was respected^by the Barr 
barians. Their dress declared them to be Romans; ana the deacon con- 
jectures, that they were reserved by Providence as the future apostles or 
those unbelieving countries. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Character , Conquests , and Court of A ttila, King of the 

Huns>— Death of Theodosius the younger.* —Eltmtion of 

Marcian to the Empire of the East. 

ThE western world was oppressed by the Goths and Van- 
dais, who fled before the Huns ; but the achievements of the 
Huns themselves tyere not adequate to their power and pros- 
perity. Their victorious hordes had spread from the Volga 
to the Danube; but the public force was exhausted by the dis- 
cord of independent chieftains ; their valour was idly con- 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions; and they often 
degraded their national dignity, by condescending, for the 
hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their fugitive 
enemies. In the reign of Attila*, the Huns again became 
the terror of the world ; and I shall now describe the charac- 
ter and actions of that formidable Barbarian; who alternately, 
insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged the 
rapid downfal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuously rolled from 
the confines of China to those of Germany, the most power* 
ful and populous tribes may commonly be found on the verge 
of the Roman provinces. The accumulated weight was sus- 
tained for a while by artificial barriers; and the easy conde- 
scension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the in- 
solent demands of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilized life. The Hungarians, 
who ambitiously insert the name of Attila among their native 

* The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in Jor- 
nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 34— 50. p. 660-— 688. edit. Grot.) and Prisr 
cus (Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33 — TO. Paris, 1048.). I have not seen 
the lives of Attila, composed by Juvencus Caelius Calanus Dalmatinus, iu 
the twelfth century; or by Nicholas Olahus, archbishop of Gran, in the 
sixteenth* See Mascou’s History of the Germans, ix. 23. and Maffei Os- 
servazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. Whatever the modern Hungari- 
ans have added, must be fabulous ; and they do not seem to have excelled 
in the art of fiction. They suppose, that when Attila invaded Gaul and 
Italy, married innumerable wives, &c. he, was one hundred and twenty 
years of age. Thwrocz Chron. p. i. c. 22. in Script. Hungar. tom. i. p, 70* 
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kings, may affirm with truth, that the hordes, which were stlfe* 
ject to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encamp* 
ments within the limits of modern Hungary \ in a fertile 
country, which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of 
hunters and shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Ru- 
gilas, and his valiant brothers, who continually added to their 
power and reputation, commanded the alternative of peace 
or war with the two empires. His alliance with the Romans 
of the West was cemented by his personal friendship for the 
great JEtfius ; who was always secure of finding in the Barba- 
rian camp, a hospitable reception, and a powerful support. 
At his solicitation, and in the name of John the usurper, sixty 
thousand Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; their march 
and their retreat were alike expensive to the state; and the 
grateful policy of ALtius abandoned the possession of Panno- 
nia to his faithful confederates. The Romans of the East were 
not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which threat- 
ened the provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical 
historians have destroyed the Barbarians with lightning and 
pestilence + ; but Theodosius was reduced to the more hum- 
ble expedient of stipulating an annual payment of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of gold, and of disguising this disho- 
nourable tribute by the title of general, which the king of the 
Huns condescended to accept. The public tranquillity was 
frequently interrupted by the fierce impatience of the Barba- 
rians, and the perfidious intrigues of the Byzantine court. 
Fdur dependent nations, among whom we may distinguish 
the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the Huns; and 
their revolt was encouraged and protected by a Roman alli- 
ance; till the just claims, and formidable power, of Rugilas, 

* Hungary has been successively occupied by three Scythian colonies. 
1 . The Huns of Attila ; 2. The A bares, in the sixth century ; and, 3. '1 he 
Turks of Magiars, A. D. 888.; the immediate and genuine ancestors of 
the modern Hungarians, whose connection with the two former is extremely 
feint and remote. The Prodromnt and Notitia of Matthew Belies appear 
to contain a rich fund of information concerning ancient and modern Hun- 
gary. 1 have seen the extracts in Bibiiotheque Ancienneet Moderne; tom. 
xxii. p. 1—51. and Bibiiotheque Raisormee, torn- xvi. p. 157—175. 

t Socrates, 1. vii. c. 43. Theodoret. 1. v. c. 38. TUlemont, wbo al- 
ways depends on the faith of his ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends 
(Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 138. 607 .), that the Wars and personages wet* 
not the same. 
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were effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw his ambassador. 
Peace was tjie unanimous wish of the senate: their decree was 
ratified by the emperor; and two ambassadors were named, 
Plinthas, a general of Scythian extraction, but of consular 
rank; and the quaestor Epigenes, a wise and experienced 
statesman, who was recommended to that office by his ambi- 
tious colleague. 

The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. 
His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to the 
throne of their uncle, consented to a personal interview with 
the ambassadors of Constantinople; but as they proudly re- 
fused to dismount, the business was transacted on horseback, 
in a spacious plain in the city of Margus, in the Upper Msssia. 
The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as 
the vain honours, of the negociation. They dictated the con- 
ditions of peace, and each condition was an insult on the ma r 
jestv of the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and plen- 
tiful market on the banks of the Danube, they required that 
the annual contribution should be augmented from three hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold; that a fine, 
or ransom, eight pieces of gold, should be paid for every 
Roman captive, who had escaped from his Barbarian master; 
that the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagement* 
with the enemies of the Huns; and that all the fugitives, who 
had taken refuge iu the court, or provinces, of Theodosius, 
should be delivered to the justice of their offended sovereign. 
This justice was rigorously inflicted on some unfortunate 
youths of a royal race. They were crucified on the territo- 
ries of the empire, by the command of Attila : and, as soon 
as the king of the Huns had impressed the Romans with the 
terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and arbitrary 
respite, whilst be subdued the rebellious or independent na- 
tions of Scythia and Germany ■*. 

Attila, the son of Mundsuk, deduced his noble, perhaps 
bis regal, descent f from the ancient Huns, Who Kad formerly 


* See Tnsq», p. and, Hist, dea Peujdw #e. l’Europe, t w. 
* + 'pnscus^aflT’ the modem Hungarians have deduced ft d gwftp f fi 
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contended with the monarchs of China. His features, ac- 
cording to the " observation of a Gothic historiap, bore the 
stamp of his national origin; and the portrait of ArtRa exhi- 
bits the genuine deformity of a modern Calmu6k*; a large 
head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat 
nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, 
and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of a 
disproportioned form. The haughty step and demeanor of 
the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of his su- 
periority above the rest of mankind ; and Ire had a custom of 
fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror 
which he inspired. Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible 
to pity : bis suppliant enemies might confide in the assurance 
of peace or pardon ; and Attila was considered by his subjects 
as a just and indulgent master. He delighted in war; but, 
after he had ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, 
rather than his hand, atchieved the conquest of the North; 
and the fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully exchan- 
ged for that of a prudent and successful general. The effects 
of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or 
romance, that victory, even among Barbarians, tffcist depend 
on the degree of skill, with which the passions of the multi- 
tude are combined and guided for the service of a single man. 
The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their 
rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage ; and it may 
be observed, that the monarchies, both of the. Huns and of 
the Moguls, were erected by their founders on the basis of 
popular superstition. The miraculous conception, which 
fraud and credulity ascribed to the virgin-mother of Zingis', 
raised him above the level of human nature; and the naked 
prophet, who, in the name of the Deity invested- him with the 
empire of the earth, pointed- the valour of tho Moguls- with 
irresistible enthusiasm f. The religious arts of Attila were 

they are ignorant of his father's real name (de Guigoes, Hist, del Huns, 
torti. iC p. 

* Compare Jornandes (c. 35. p* 661.) with BufFon, Hist. Naturelle, tom* 
III p. 380, The former had a right to observe ©riginti *** festitu- 
ens. The character and portrait of Attila ate probaWy transcribed font 
Caadoderius. 

Dycufc vets. Pwa*, p. «l. vGenesfegicai HaWW «T 
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not less Skilfully adapted to the character of bis a p ami coun- 
try, It was natural enough that the Scythians should adore, 
.with peculiar devotion, the god of war; but as they wereio- 
canable of .forming either an abstract idea, or a corporeal re- 
presentation, they worshipped their tutelar deity under e 

symbol of an iron cimeter*. One of the shepherds of the 
Huns perceived, that a heifer, who was grazing, had ponded 
herself in the foot, and curiously followed the track oft 
blood, till he discovered, among the long grass, the poinM* 
an ancient sword ; which be dug out of tbeground, andpre- 
sented to Attila. That magnanimous, or rather that artf , 
prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this celestial favour; 
Ind, as the rightful possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted 
his divine and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the earth t- 
If the rights of Scythia were practised on this solemn occa- 
sion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of faggots, three hundred 
yards in length and in breadth, was raised in a spacious plain; 
and the sword of-Mars was placed erect on the summit of this 
rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive J. Whether hu- 
man sacrifices formed any part of the worship of Attila, or, 
whether he propitiated the god of war with the victims which 

he continually offered in the field of battle the favourite * 

Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which render^ hs 
conquests more easy, and more permanent ; and the Barb - 

the Tartars, by Abulghaz :il 1 2 
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ti&n princes confessed in the language of devotion or flattery, 
that they could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the 
divine majesty of the king of the Huns *. His brother Bleda, 
who reigned over a considerable part of the nation, was com- 
pelled to resign his sceptre, and his life. Yet even this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and the vigour 
with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the 
world that it had been reserved alone for his invincible arm f. 
But the extent of his empire, affords the only remaining evi- 
dence of the number, and importance, of his victories; and 
the Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the value of sci- 
ence and philosophy, might, perhaps, lament, that his illi- 
terate subjects were destitute of the art which could perpetu- 
ate the memory of his exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized 
and the savage climates of the globe; between the inhabitants 
of cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and shep- 
herds* who dwelt in tents; Attila might aspire to the title of 
supreme and sole monarch of the Barbarians J. He alone, 
among the conquerors of ancient and modern times, united 
the two mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia;, and those 
vague appellations, when they are applied to his reign, may 
be understood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which 
stretched beyond its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in 
the number of his provinces : he interposed, with the weight 
of a powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of the Franks; 
-and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, 
the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of 
the ocean'; the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and 
divided by the waters of the Baltic ; and the Huns might de- 

* Priscus, p. 55. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, was pleased, 
if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to support their di- 
vine lustre. Sueton. in August, c. 79. 

t The count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. vii. p. 428 , 
429.) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother; and is almost 
kdined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jomandes, and the contem- 
porary Chronicles. 

t Fortissimatfum gentium dominus, qui inauditd ante se patently solus 
acythica et Germanica regna possedit. t Jornaodes, c. 49. p. Priscus 
• ¥’ de Guignes, by his knowledge of the Chinese, has ac- 

quired (tom. u. p, 295— -301.) an adequate idea of the empire of Attila, 
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rive a tribute t>f furs from that northern region, ifhich has 
been protected from all other conquerors by the severity « 
the climate, and the courage of the natives. Towards the 
East, it is difficult to circumscribe the dominion of Attil* 
over the Scythian deserts; yet we may be assured, that he 
reigned on the banks of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns 
was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician ; 
that he insulted and vanquished the Khan of the formidable 
Geougen ; and that he sent ambassadors to negociate an equal 
alliance with the empire of China. In the proud review of 
the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his life time, the thought of a 
revolt, the Gepid® and the Ostrogoths were distinguished by 
their numbers, their bravery, and the personal merit of their 
chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of the Gepid®, was 
the faithful and sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who 
esteemed his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the mild and 
discreet virtues of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostrogoths 
The crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of so many martial 
tribes, who served under the standard of Attila, were ranged 
in the submissive order of guards and domestics, round the 
person of their master. They watched his nod; they trem- 
bled at his frown ; and at the first signal of his will, they ex- 
ecuted, without murmur or hesitation, his stern and absolute 
commands. In time of peace, the dependent princes, with 
their national troops, attended the royal camp in regular suc- 
cession; but when Attila collected his military force, he was 
able to bring into the field an army of five, or, according t» 
another account, of seven hundred thousand Barbarians f. 


* See Ilist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 296 The l, AaUhe 

Hun* rnnld excite at pleasure, storms of wind and ram. lms pnenojne 

line$; Ik nesont pas venus, nos deux rois ! qu’orileurdie 

Qu’ils se font trop attendre. ^^^hf^e profound 
The two kings of the Gepid® and the .. t j* defects without 

and sentimental lovers; and the whole piece exhibits the delects. Without 

the genius, of the poet. 
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The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken the attention 
%f Theodosius, by reminding him, that they were bis neigh- 
bours both in Europe and Asia; since they touched the Da** 
nube on one hand, and reached, with the othear, as far as the 
Tanais, In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of ad- 
venturous Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East; from 
whence they brought away rich spoils and innumerable cap- 
tives*. They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores 
of the Caspian sea; traversed the snowy mountain of Armenia; 
passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys; recruited 
their weary cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian 
horses; occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and disturbed 
the festal songs, and dances, of the citizens of Antioch. 
Egypt trembled at their approach; and the monks and pil- 
grims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a 
speedy embarkation. The memory of this invasion was^still 
recent in the minds of the Orientals. The subjects of Attila 
might execute, with superior forces, the design which these 
adventurers had so boldly attempted ; and it soon became the 
subject of anxious conjecture, whether the tempest would fall 
on the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. Some of the great 
vassals of the King of the Huns, who were themselves in the 
rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance 
and society of arms with the emperor, or rather with the ge* 
neral, of the West, They related, during their residenceafc 
Rome, the circumstances of an extradition, which they had 
lately made into the East. After passing a desert and a mo- 
rass, supposed by the Romans to be the lake Mceotis, they 
penetrated through the mountains, and arrived, at tbe*end of 
fifteen days march, on the confines of Media; where they 

* , — alii per Caspia claustra 

Armeniasque nives, inopino tr&mite ducti 
Invadunt Orientis opes : jam pascua fumant 
Cappodocum, volucrumqqe parens Argaeus equorum. 

Jam rubet altus Halys, nec se defendlt iniquo 
Monte Cilix ; Syriae tractus vastantur amaeni ; 

Assiietumque choris et het& plebe canorum 
Proterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Orontem. 

Claudian, in Ruffo. 1. ii. 28—35, 
See likewise, in Eutrop. I, i. 243—251. and the strewg description of Jerom, 
who^rote from his feelings, tom. i. p. 20. ad Hdiodor. n, 220 , ad Oce&n* 
rhUostoTgius (L ix, c. 8.) mentions this irruption. 
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advanced M far as the unknown cities of Basic an ^ u, * ,c * 
They encountered the Persian army in the-plains of Media? 
and the air, according to their own expression, wardarkened 
hv a cloud of' arrows. But the Huns were obliged to retire, 
before the numbers of the enemy. Their laborious retreat 
was effected by a different road ; they lost the greatest part of 
their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp,' with 
some knowledge of the country, and an impatient desire of 
revenge. In the free conversation of the Imperial ambassa- 
dors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the character and 
designs Of their formidable enemy, the ministers of Constan- 
tinople expressed their hope, that his strengt mig t * *- 

verted and employed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassart. The more sagacious Italians 
admonished their Eastern brethren of the folly and danger of 
such a hope, and convinced them, that the Medes and Per- 
sians were incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns; and, 
that the easy and important acquisition would exalt the pride, 
as well as power, of the conqueror. Instead of contenting 
himself with a moderate contribution, and a military title, 
which equalled him only to the generals of Theodosius, Attda 
would proceed to impose a disgraceful and intolerable yoke 
bn the necks Of the prostrate and captive Romans, who would 
then be encompassed, on all sides, by the empire of the 
Huns 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to 
avert the impending danger, the alliance of - Attila ma.nta.ned 
the Vidals in the possession of Africa. An enterprise h*i 
been concerted between the courts of Ravenna and Constanti- 
nople, for the recovery of that valuable province; and the 
ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and naval 
Lees of Theodosius. But the subtle Genser.c, who spread 
his negotiations round the world, prevented their designs, by 
exciting thehing of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire; 

and a trifling incident soon became the mot. T’^V'S mS 

of a destructive war f. Under the faith of the treaty of Map. 

of the war (Evagrius, 1. be. HO i but the extracts wlact» mta » 
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g tis, a free market was held on the northern side of the D*~ 
Hube, which was protected by a Roman fortress, surnamed 
Constantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the commercial 
security ; killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders ; and 
levelled the fortress with the ground. The Hans justified this 
outrage as an act of reprisal; alleged, that the bishop of 
Margus had entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of their kings; and sternly demanded the guilty 
prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who 
had escaped from the justice of Attila. The refusal of the 
Byzantine court was the signal of war ; and the Mrosians at 
first applauded the generous firmness of their sovereign. But 
they were soon intimidated by the destruction of Viminiacum 
and the adjacent towns; and the people was persuaded to 
adopt the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, however 
innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the safety 
of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not possess 
|he spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which 
he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward; 
posted a numerous detachment of Barbarians, in silent am-* 
bush, on the banks of the Danube ; and* at the appointed 
hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had been obtained by treachery,- 
served as a prelude to more honourable and decisive victories* 
The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and for* 
tresses; and though the greatest part of them consisted only 
of a single tower, with a small garrison, they were commonly 
sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of ao enemy, 
who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the delay, of 
a regular siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly 
swept away by the inundation of the Huns *, They destroys 

embassies are the only parts that have reached our tiroes. The original 
wor k w as accessible, however, to the writers, from whom we borrow our 
imperfect knowledge, Mnandes, Thepphanes, Count Marcellinus, Pros** 
f*r*Tjrro, and the author of the Alexandrian, or PascHai, Chronicle. 
M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples dcl’Europe, tom. vii. c. xv.) fcas examined 
toe cause, the circumstances, and the duration, of this war, and will not 
.allow it to extend beyond the year four hundred aa&fttty'gfoBv, . * 

* Procopius, de Edificiis, J. iv. c. 5. , Thew fortress® were: afterward* 
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ifcd, with fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium and 
Singidunuip, of Ratiaria and Mafcianapolis, of Naissus and 
Sardica; where every circumstance, in the discipline of the 
people, and *the construction of the buildings* had been gra- 
dually adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The whole 
breadth of Europe, as it extends above five hundred miles 
from the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and 
occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of Barbarians whom 
Attila led into the field. The public danger and distress cpdld 
hot, however, provoke Theodosius to interrupt his amuse 1 
ments and devotion, or to appear in person at the head of the 
Roman legions. But the troops, which had been sent against 
Genseric, were hastily recalled from Sicily; the garrisons, on 
the side of Persia, were exhausted ; and a military force was 
collected in Europe, formidable by their arms and numbers, 
if the generals had understood the science of command, and 
their soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of the East- 
emcffipire were vanquished in three successive engagements; 
and the progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of bat- 
tle. The two former, on the banks of the Utus, and under 
the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought in the extensive plains 
between the Danube and Mount HasmUs. As the Romans 
were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradually, and un- 
skilfully, retired towards the Chersonesus of Thrace; add that 
narrow peninsula, the last extremity of the land, was marked 
by their third* and irreparable, defeat. By the destruction 
of this army, Attila acquired the indisputable possession of 
the field. From the Hellespont to Thermopyl®, and the sub- 
urbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, without resistance, and 
without mercy, the prdvinces of Thrace and Macedonia, 
Heraclca and Hadrianaple might, perhaps, escape this dread- 
ful irtuption of the Huns; but the words, the mostexpres- 
sive of total extirpation and erasure, are applied to the cala- 
mities which they inflicted on seventy cHjte? of the Eastprtf 
empire*. Theodosius, his court, and the miwarlike peopiq, 

restored, strengthened, ahd enlarged by the emperor Justinian; but tbs* 
were soondestrovcdby the Abates, vrho succeeded to the power wa&fr 

**** < &ptuagfaU dvitaMs (s* y» Prosper-Tyro) d*pt*da6c«e ***** • 

Vol. IV, 3 U 
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were protected by the walls of Constantinople; but those walte 
had been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the .fall of fifty- 
eight towers had opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired ; but this' accident was 
aggravated by a superstitious fear, that Heaven itself had de- 
livered the Imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who 
Were strangers to the laws, the language, and the religion, 
of the Romans*. 

In all their invasions of the civilized empires of the South, 
the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a sa- 
vage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain 
the exercise of national rapine and Ifiurder, are founded on 
two principles of substantial interest; the knowledge of the 
permanent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use 
of conquest ; and a just apprehension, lest the desolation which 
we inflict on the enemy’s country, may be retaliated on our 
own. But these considerations of hope and fear are almost 
unknown in the pastoral state of nations. Tlie Huns of Attila 
may, without injustice, be compared to the Moguls and Tar- 
tars, before their primitive manners were changed by religion 
and luxury; and the evidence of Oriental history may reflect 
some light on the short and imperfect annals of Rome. After 
the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, it 
was* seriously proposed, not in thie hour of victory and pas- 
sion, but in calm deliberate council, to exterminate ail the in- 
habitartts of that populous country, that the vacant land might 
be converted to the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a 
C hinese mandarin f, who insinuated some principles of ra- 

languag e of count Marcellinus is still more forcible. Pene totam Europam, 
invasis cxcisisque civitatibus atque castellis, conrastt. 

* TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 106, 107.) has paid 
great attention to this memorable earthquake; which was felt as far troni 
Constantinople as Antioch and Alexandria, and is celebrated by all the ec- 
clesiastical writers. In the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is 
an engine of admirable effect. 

f He represented to the emperor of the Moguls, that the four provinces 
(Petchdi, Chan tong, Chansi, and Leaotong) which he already possessed, 
might annually produce, under a mild administration, 500,000 ounces of 
silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. Gaubil. Hist 
de la Dynastic des Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelvitchousay (such was the name 
of the mandarin) was a wise and virtuous minister, who salved his country, 
«Hd civilized the conquerors* 
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tional policy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him from the 
execution 6f this horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, 
which yielded to theMoguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights 
of war was exercised, with a regular form of discipline, which 
may, with equal reason, though not with equal authority, be 
imputed to the victorious Huns. The inhabitants, who had 
submitted to their discretion, were ordered to evacuate their 
houses, and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the city ; 
where a division was made of the vanquished into three parts. 
The first class consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, and 
of the young men capable of bearing arms; and their fate 
was instantly decided : 'they were either enlisted among the 
Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by the troops, 
who, with pointed spears and bended bows, had formed a 
circle round the captive multitude. The second class, com- 
posed of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers of 
every rank and profession, and of the more wealthy or ho- 
nourable citizens, from whom a private ransom might be ex- 
pected, was distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The 
remainder, whose life or death was alike useless to the con- 
querors, were permitted to return to the city ; which, in the 
meanwhile, had been stripped of its valuable furniture; and 
a tax was imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the in- 
dulgence of breathing their native air. Such was the beha- 
viour of the Moguls, when they were not conscious of any 
extraordinary rigour *. But the most casual provocation, the 
slightest motive, of caprice or convenience, often provoked 
them to involve a whole people in an indiscriminate massacre: 
and the ruin of some flourishing cities was executed W^h such 
unrelenting perseverance, that, according to their own ex- 
pression, horses might tun, without stumbling, over the 
ground where they had once stood. The three great capitals 
of Khorasan, Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, were destroyed 
by the armies of Zingis ; and the exact account, which was 
taken of the slain, amounted to four millions three hundred 

* Particular instances would be endless ; byt the curious reader may con- 
sult the life of Gengiscan by Petit de la Croix, the Iiistoire des Mougous, 
and the fifteenth book of the History of the Hups. 

2 U 2 
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tin4 forty -seven thousand persons Tiiqur, or Tamerlan©* * * § 
was educated in a less barbarous age, and in the profession of 
the Mahometan religion: yet, if Attila, equalled the hostile 
ravages of Tamerlane f, either the Tartar or the Hun iqight 
deserve the epithet of the Scourge of GoDjt 

It may be affirmed, with holder assurance, that the Huns 
depopulated the provinces of the empire, by the number of 
JlQtnan subjects whom they led away into captivity. In the 
hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, 
the rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts; but these 
captives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dis- 
persed among the hordes, that obeyed the empire of Attila. 
The estimate of their respective value was formed by the sim- 
ple judgment of unenlightened, and unprejudiced, Bar- 
barians. Perhaps they might not understand the merit of a 
theologian, profoundly skilled in the controversies of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation : yet they respected the ministers 
of every religion ; and the active zeal of the Christian mis- 
sionaries, without approaching the person, or the palape, of 
the monarch, successfully laboured in the propagation of the 
gospel The pastoral tribes, who were ignorant of the ffis- 

* At Mara, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Neisabour, 1,747,000. 
B’Herbeiot, Bibliotheque'Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use the orthography 
of d* An ville^; maps. It must however be allowed, that the Persians were 
disposed to exaggerate their losses, and the Moguls to magnify their ex- 
ploits. 

t Cherefeddin Ali, hjs servile panegyrist, would afford us many hoirid 
examples. In his camp before Delhi, Timur massacred 1 00,006 Indian 
prisoners, who had smiled when the army of their countrymen appeared 
m sight (Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. iii. p. 00.). The people of Ispahan 
supplied 70,000 human sculls for the structure of several Ipfty towers (id, 
tom. i. p. 434.). A similar tax was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii, 
p. 370.) ; and the exact account, which Cherefeddin was not able to pro** 
cure from the proper officers, is stated by another historian (Ahmed Arab- 
jada, tom. ii, p. 175. vers. Manger) at 90,000 heads. 

X The ancients, Jornandes, rriscus, &c. are ignorant of this epithet. 
The modern Hungarians have imagined, that it was applied, by a hermit 
of Gaul, to Attila, who was pleaded to insert it among the titles of his royal 
dignity. Mascou, ix. 23. and Tiilemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. 
p. 143. 

§ The missionaries of St. Chysostoiq had converted great numbers of 
the Scythians, who dwelt beyond tjie Danube, in tents and waggons. The- 
odoret, 1, v. c. 31. Photius, p. 15 it. ' The Mahometans, the Nestorians, 

and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gaming the sons aha 
grandsons of Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries w|th impartial fa- 
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tinctioi* of lauded property, must have disregarded tb* tiWi 
as we H as tile abuse, of civil jurisprudence ; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their contempt, or tbeir 
abhorrence*." The perpetual intercourse of the Huns and 
the Goths had communicated the familiar kupwledge of the 
two national dialects; and the Barbarians were ambitious of 
conversing in Latin, the military idiom, even of the Eastern 
empire f. But they disdained the language, and the sciences* 
pf the Greeks; and the vain sophist, or grave philosopher* 
whp had enjoyed the flattering applaqse of the schools, was 
mortified to find, that his robust servant was a captive of more 
value and importance than himself. The mechanic arts were 
encouraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy the wants 
pf the Huns. An architect, in the service of Qnegesius, one 
of the favourites of Attila, was employed to construct a bath } 
but this work was a rare example of private luxury ; and the 
trades of the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering people with the useful 
instruments of peace and war. But the merit of the physi- 
cian was receive^ with universal favour and respect; the Bar- 
barians, who despised death, might be apprehensive of dis- 
ease ; and the haughty conqueror trembled in the presence of 
a captive, to whom he ascribed perhaps, an imaginary power, 
of prolonging, or preserving, h's life X- The Huns might 
be provoked to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom 
they exercised a despotic command § ; but their manners wen* 


* The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, had beeu 
particular^ offended with the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the Barr 
Earians after the effectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of an ad- 
vocate/and sewing up his mouth, observed,^ with much satisfaction, that 

and Lrtfc languages to their own; which was probably n harsh and barren 

‘^Philip de Comines, in his admirable picture of tha last moments . of 
+ yw'JP » . . ■ jo) represents the insolence of hisphysi- 

dan! S whoJn five months, 'extorted 5?000 crowns, and a rich bishopric, 

^P&usTpT") 1 ' Extols S'e'equity of the Roman laws, which protected 
thllifeTasFave Occidere sclent (says Tac tus of the Germans) non 
discjpHni et severitate, sed impetti et M. «t 

Oe Moribus Germ. c. 25. The Heruli, who were the subjects ot Attila, 

the power Iff life and de^overthettrin^ See 

a remarkable instance in the second book of Agathias. 
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Hot susceptible of a refined system of oppression ; and the eft 
forts of courage and diligence were often recompensed by the 
gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy is a 
source of curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp of 
Attila, by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek language, 
but whose dress and figure displayed the appearance of a 
wealthy Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacmu, he had lost, 
according to his own account, his fortune and liberty: he be- 
came the slave of Onegesius; but his faithful services, against 
the Romans and the Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the 
rank of the native Huns; to whom he was attached by the 
domestic pledges of a new wife and several children. The 
spoils of war had restored and improved his private property ; 
he was admitted to the table of his former lord; and the apos- 
tate Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, since it had been 
the introduction to an happy and independent state; which 
Be held by the honourable tenure of military service. This 
reflection naturally produced a dispute on the advantages, and 
defects, of the Roman government, which was severely ar- 
raigned by the apostate, and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. The freedman of Onegesius ex- 
posed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a decliuijng em- 
pire, of which he had so long been the victim; Tthe cruel ab- 
surdity of the Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects 
against the public enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms 
for their own defence; the intolerable weight of taxes, ren* 
dered still more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes 
of collection ; the obscurity of numerous *md contradictory 
laws; the tedious and expensive forms of judicial proceed- 
ings; the partial administration of justice; and the universal 
corruption j which increased the influence of the rich, and 
aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A sentiment of pa- 
triotic sympathy was at length revived in the breast of the 
fortunate exile ; and he lamented, with a flood of tears, the 
guilt or weakness of those .magistrates, who had perverted 
the wisest and most salutary institutions 
The timid, or selfish, policy of the Western Romans ha<£ 

# ^ 5 ce the whole conversation in Priseus, p. 59 — - 62 . 
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abandoned the Eastern empire to the HunsV The loss of 
armies, and the want of discipline, or virtue, were not sup- 
plied by the personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style, as well as the title, of Invincible 
Augustus', but he was reduced to solicit the clemency of 
Attila, who imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating 
conditions of peace. I. The emperor of the East resigned., 
by an express or tacit convention, an extensive and important 
territory, which stretched along the southern banks of the 
Danube, from Singidunum or Belgrade, as far as Novse, in 
the diocese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the vague 
computation of fifteen days journey ; but, from the proposal 
of Attila, to remove the situation of the national market, it 
soon appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city of 
Naissus within the limits of his dominions. IL The king of 
the Huns required and obtained, that his tribute or subsidy 
should be augmented from seven hundred pounds qf gold to 
the annual sum of two thousand one hundred ; and he atipti* 
lated the immediate payment of six thousand potinds of gold 
to defray the expen ces, or to expiate the guilt, of ti)e war. 
One might imagine, that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would have been 
readily discharged by the opulent empire of the East; and the 
public distress affords a remarkable proof of the impoverished, 
or at least of the disorderly, state of the finances. A large 
proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, was de- 
tained and intercepted in their passage, through the foulest 
channels, to the treasury of Constantinople. The revenue 
was dissipated by Theodosius, and his favourites, in wasteful 
and profuse luxury; which was disguised by the names of Im- 
perial magnificence, or Christian charity. The immediate 
supplies had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity of 
military preparations. A personal contribution, rigorously, 
but capriciously, imposed on the members of the senatoriaa 
order, was the only expedient that could disarm, without loss 
bf time, the impatient avarice of Attila : jtnd the poverty of 
riie nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource 

* Nova iterum Orient! assurgit ruina , . . . quupnulla ab Ocridentali- 
bus ferrentur auxilia. Prosper- fyro composed hit Chronicle m t m Wilt* 
and his observation implies a censure. 
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bf exposing to public auction the jewels of their wiv&, and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaces *. lit The king 
of the Huns appears to have established, as a principle of 
national jurisprudence, that he could never lose'the property, 
which he had once acquired, in the persons who had yielded 
either a voluntary, or reluctant, submission to his authority, 
from this principle he concluded, and the conclusions of At- 
tila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who bad been* taken 
prisoners in war, should be released without delay, and with- 
out ransom; that every Roman captive, who had presumed 
to escape, should purchases his right to freedom at the price 
of twelve pieces of gold ; and that all the Barbarians, who 
had deserted the standard of Attila, should be restored* with* 
out any promise, or stipulation, of pardon. In the execution 
of this cruel and ignominious treaty* the Imperial officers 
were forced to massacre several loyal and noble deserters, who 
tefused to devote themselves to certain death ; and the Romans 
forfeited all reasonable claims to the friendship of any Scy- 
thian people, by this public confession, that tJhey were des- 
titute either of faith, or power, to protect the suppliants, who 
had embraced the throne of Theodosius +,. 

The firmness of $ single town, so obscure, that, except on 
this occasion, it has never been mentioned by any historian' 
or geographer, exposed thedisgrace of the emperor and em- 
pire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on 
the Illyrian borders J, had been distinguished by the martial 

* According to the description, or rather invective of Chrysostom, an 
auction of Byzantine luxury must have been very productive. Every 
Wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of massy silver, such as two 
men could scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight of forty pounds. 
Cups, dishes of the same metal, See. 

f The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, 
pay be found in Priacus (p. 34, 35, 36, 37. 53, &c.). Count Marcelli- 
nus dispenses some comfort, by observing, 1st, That Attila himself solicited 
the peace and presents, which he had formerly refused ; and fidly, That, 
pbout the same time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine large tame 
tyger to the emperor Theodosius. ' 

+ PWactw, p* 35, 36. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, or csi* 
ties, of Thrace, enumerated by Procopius (,de fikfificiis,! iv. c. xi. torn. if. 
p. 92. edit. Paris), there is one of the name of Esimoritou , whose position 
is doubtfully marked, in the neighbourhood of Anchudus, and theEuxifcb 
bea. The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist till the reign of 
Jlfctinlan ; but the race of its brave defenders had 
ii^the j^Jousy of the Roman princes. ^ 
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spirit of its yrouth, the skill and reputation of the l£jU|erj 
whom they had chosen, and their daring exploits againsttbe 
innumerable host of the Barbarians. Instead of taoOOl^ ex.. 
pec ting their Approach, the Azimuntines attacked, in frequent 
and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, who gradually 
declined the dangerous neighbourhood ; rescued from their 
hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domes- 
tic force by the voluntary association of fugitives and deser- 
ters. After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still menaced 
tb* empire with implacable War, unless the Azimuntines were 
persuaded, or compelled, to comply with the conditions 
which their sovereign had accepted. The ministers of Theo- 
dosius confessed with shame, and with truth, that they no 
longer possessed any authority over a society of men, who so 
bravely asserted their natural independence ; and the king of 
the Huns condescended to negociate an equal exchange with 
the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the restitution of 
some shepherds, who, with their cattle, had been accidentally 
surprised. A strict, though fruitless, inquiry was allowed : 
but the Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not detaiq 
any prisoners belonging to the city, before they could reoo-, 
ver two surviving countrymen, whom the Azimuntines had 
reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost companions. 
Attila, on his side was satisfied, and deceived, by their so-, 
lemn asseveration, that the rest of the captives had been put 
to the sword ; and that it was their constant practice, imme- 
diately to dismiss the Romans and the deserters, who had 
obtained the security of the public faith. This prudent and 
officious dissimulation may be condemned, or excused, by 
the casuists, as they incline to the rigid decree of St. Augus- 
tin, or to the milder seutiment of St. Jerora and St. Chrysos- 
tom : but every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge* 
that, if the race of tire Azimuntines had been encouraged 
and multiplied, the Barbarians would have ceased to train pie 
on the majesty of the empire * 


•The peevMv dispute of St Jmm And St. AugujaSri, who laboured, 
by diflerent expedients, to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the two aDoatkl 
;»!• And ffe^aol, depends onthe solution of an linportant question 
(Middleton s Worlts, vol. ii. p. 5—io.), which has been frequently \dtatel 
by Catholic and Protestant divines, and even by lawyers and philosophers 


Vm 
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It would have bjeen strange, indeed, if Theodosius had 
purchased, <by the loss of honour, , a secure ant^ t ra °- 
quillity ; or if his tameness had not invited the repetition of 
injuries. The Byzantine court was insulted by five or six 
successive embassies*; and the Ministers of Attila were 
uniformly instructed to press the tardy or imperfect execu- 
tion of the last treaty ; to produce the names of fugitives 
and deserters, who were still protected by the empire ; and 
to declare, with seeming moderation, that unless their sove- 
reign obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it 
would be impossible for him, were it even his wish, to check 
the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides the motives 
of prijie and interest, which might prompt the king of the 
Huns to continue this train of negociation, he was in- 
fluenced by the less honourable view of enriching his fa- 
vourites at the expence of his enemies. The Imperial 
treasury was exhausted, to procure the friendly offices ol 
the ambassadors, and their principal attendants, whose fa- 
vourable report might conduce to the maintenance of peace. 
The Barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal reception 
of his ministers ; he computed with pleasure the value and 
Splendour of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance 
of every promise, which would contribute to their private 
emolument, and treated as an important business of state, 
the marriage of bis secretary Cotistantiusf. That Gallic 
adventurer, who was recommended by TEtias to the king of 
the Huns, had engaged his service to the ministers of Con- 
stantinople, for the stipulated reward of a wealthy and 
noble wife; and the daughter of count Saturninus was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of her country. The 
reluctance of the victim, some domestic troubles, and tbe 
unjust confiscation of her fortune, cooled the ardour of her 

• Montesquieu (Considerations stir la Grandeur, &c.c. xix.) has de- 
lineated, with a bold and easy pencil, some of the most striking circum- 
stances of'the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. He de- 
serves the praise of having read the Fragments of Priscus, which have 
been too much disregarded. 

t See Priscus, p. 60. 71, 72, &c. I would fmmbeUeve, that this ad- 
venturer was afterwards crucified by tbe order of Attila, on a suspicion 
of. treasonable practices; but Prisons (p. &f.) has too plainly difttib- 
gaished two persons of the name of’Cdnstantfus, who, mm the similar 
events of their fives; might have been easily confounded.' 
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interested lover; but he still demanded, in the name of 
Attila, an Equivalent alliance ; and, after many ambigU0ti8 
delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was compified to 
sacrifice to ffhis insolent stranger the widow of Arm&tius, 
whose birth, opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 
illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For these impor- 
tunate and oppressive embassies, Attila claimed a suitable 
return : he weighed, with suspicious pride, the character 
and station of the Imperial envoys ; but he condescended to 
promise, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to re- 
ceive any ministers who had been invested with the consu- 
lar dignity. The counsel of Theodosius eluded this pro- 
posal, by representing the desolate and ruined condition of 
Sardica ; and even ventured to insinuate, that every officer 
of the army or household was qualified to treat with the 
most powerful princes of Scythia. Maximin*, a respect- 
able courtier, whose abilities had been long exercised in 
civil and military employments, accepted with reluctance 
the .troublesome', and, perhaps, dangerous commission, of 
reconciling the angry spirit of the king of the Huqs, His 
friend, the historian Priscusf, embraced the opportunity 
of observing the Barbarian hero in the peaceful and domes- 
tic scenes of life : but the secret of the embassy, a fatal 
and guilty secret, was entrusted only to the interpreter Vi- 
gilius. The tw o last ambassadors of tbe Huns, Orestes, a 
noble subject of the Pannonian province, and Edecon, a 
valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrrt, returned at the 
same time From Constantinople to the royal camp. Their 
obsure names were afterwards illustrated by the extraordinary 

• In the Persian treaty concluded in the year 425, the wise and elo- 
quent Maxifnin had been the assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, I. vii. 
c. 20.). When Marcian ascended the throne, tbe office of Great Cham*. 
berlain was bestowed on Maximin, who is ranked, in a public edict, 
among the four principal ministers of state (Novell, ad' Calc. Cod* 
Theod. p. SI.). He executed a civil and military commission in the 
Eastern provinces; and his death was lamented b/ the savages of Ethi- 
opia, whose incursions he had repressed. See Prisons, p. 40, 41. 

t Piiscus was a native of Pan mm in Thrace, and deserved,, by bit 
eloquence, an honourable place among the sophists tfee age. His By- 
xantine history, which related to his own times, was compmed,m wf tea 
boobs. fiSeft^ahriciuB, Bibliot. Grsec. tom. yi, p. RSt, Khtwitb- 
standing the charitable judgment of the critics, 1 suspect, that Priscus 
was a Pagan. 

2X4 
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fortune and the contrast of ttyeir sons ; the two. Servants of 
Attila .became the fathers of the last Roman jemperor of 
the West, and of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train 
of men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the 
distance of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days 
journey from Constantinople. As the remains of Sardica 
were still included within the limits of the empire, it was 
incumbent on the Romans to exercise the duties of hospita- 
lity. They provided, with the assistance of the provincials, 
a sufficient number of sheep and oxen ; and invited the Huns 
to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But the har- 
mony of the entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual 
prejudice and indiscretion. The greatness of the emperor 
and the empire was warmly maintained by their ministers ; 
the Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their 
victorious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by the rash 
and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who passionately re- 
jected the comparison of a mere mortal with the divine 
Theodosius; and it was with extreme difficulty that Maxi- 
min and Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or 
to soothe the angry miuds, of the Barbarians. When they 
rose from table, the Imperial ambassador presented Edecon 
and Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, 
which they thankfully accepted. Yet Orestes could not for- 
bear insinuating, that he had not always been treated with 
auch respect and liberality : and the offensive distinction 
which was implied, between his civil office and the heredi- 
tary rank of his colleague, seems to have made Edecon a 
doubtful friend, and Orestes an irreconcileable enemy, 4fter 
this entertainment, they travelled about one hundred miles 
from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing city, which had 
given birth to the great Constantine, was levelled with the 
ground: the inhabitants were destroyed or dispersed ; and 
the appearance of some sick persons, who were still permit- 
ted to exist among the ruins of the churches, served only 
to increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of the 
country was covered with the bones, of the slain; and the 
ambassador*, who directed their course to the north-west 
*ete obliged to pass the hills of modem Servjd, ^ 
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descended into the flat and marshy grounds, ; which *are ter- 
minated by the Danube. The Huns were masters of the 
great river : their navigation was performed in large canoes, 
hollowed out of the trunk of a single tree;- the ministers of 
Theodosius were safely landed on the opposite bank; and. 
their Barbarian associates immediately hastened tb the camp 
of Attila, which was equally prepared for the amusements of 
hunting, or of war. No sooner had Maxitnin advanced 
about two miles from the Danube, than he began to expe- 
rience the fastidious iusolence of the conqueror. He was 
sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he 
should infringe, the distant awe that was due to the royal 
mansion. The ministers of Attila pressed him to communi- 
cate the business, and the instructions, which he reserved 
for the ear of their sovereign. When Maximin temperately 
urged the contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that the resolutions of the Sacred Con- 
sistory, those secrets (says Prisons) which should not be re- . 
vealed to the gods themfelves, had been treacherously dis- 
closed to the public enemy. On his refusal to comply with 
such ignominious terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded 
instantly to depart: the order was recalled; it was again 
repeated ; and the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts 
to subdue the patient firmness of Maximin. At length, by 
the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose 
friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, he was ad- 
mitted to the royal presence ; but, instead of obtaining a 
decisive answer* he was compelled to undertake a remote 
journey towards the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, the am- 
bassadors of the Eastern and Western empires. His jour- 
ney was regulated by the guides, who obliged him to halt, 
to hasten his march, or to deviate from the common road, 
as it best suited the convenience of the King. The Homans 
jvho traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that they 
passed several navigable rivers, either in canoes or, portable 
boats ; but there is reason to suspect, that the winding stream 
of the Teyss, or TibUcus, might present Itself in different 
places, under different names. From the contiguous villages 
ihey received a plentiful and regular supply of provisions ; 
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mead instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and a 
certain liquor named camm, which, according torttae report 
of Priscus, was distilled from barley*. Such fare might 
appear coarse and indelicate to men who had tasted the 
luxury of Constantinople : but, in their accidental distress, 
they were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality of tl* 
same Barbarians, so terrible and so merciless in war. The 
ambassadors had encamped on the edge of a large morass. 
A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and light- 
ning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and 
Furniture in the water, and scattered their retinue, who wan- 
dered in the darkness of the night, uncertain of their road, 
and apprehensive of some unknown danger, till they awak- 
ened by their cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
the property of the widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, 
and, in a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was 
kindled by their officious benevolence : the wants, and even 
the desires, of the Romans were liberally satisfied ; and they 
seem to have been embarrassed bv* the singular politeness of 
Blcda’s widow, who added to her other favours the gift, or 
at least the loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful and 
obsequious damsels. The sun-shine of the succeeding day 
was dedicated to repose;. to collect and dry the baggage, 
and to the refreshment of the men and horses : but, in the 
evening, before they pursued their journey, the ambassadors 
expressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the vil- 
lage, by a very acceptable present of silver cups, red fleeces, 
dried fruits, and Indian pepper. Soon after this adveuture, 
they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they had been 
separated about six days ; and slowly proceeded to the ca- 
pital of an empire, which did not contain, in the spade of 
several thousand miles, a single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and ouscure geogra- 
phy of Priscus, this capital appears to have been stated 


„ , u . Tllc Nuns them wives still continued to despise the labours of agrt- 
t i*7 abvse l d ,he pwlege of a victorious nation ; and the Goths, 
cuIt * va,ed % <*artb, dreaded their neigh- 
aourtiood, like that of so many ravenous wolves ( Prison, pi 45.). Ih the 

*nTf^TterJ ,L S ?r r '. Sa, ^^ ad8ict . pr0,,ide for subsistence 

c /- ^ ^ die Usbtc Tartars, their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. 

See Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 443. 455, fc. ^ 
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between the Danube, the Teys9, and the Carpathian hills; 
in the plains of Upper Hungary, and most probably in the 
neighbourhood, of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay *. In its oright 
it could be S|o more than an accidental camp, which, by the 
long and frequent residence of Attila, had insensibly swelled 
into a huge village, for the reception of his court* of the 
troops who followed his person, and of the various multi- 
tude of idle or industrious slaves and retainers f. The baths, 
constructed by Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone; 
the materials had been transported from Pannonia; and 
since the adjacent country was destitute even of large tim- 
ber, it may be presumed, that the meaner habitations of the 
royal village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The 
wooden houses of the more illustrious Huns, were buik and 
adorned with rude magnificence, according to the rank, the 
fortune, or the taste of the proprietors. They seem to have 
been distributed with some degree of order and symmetry ; 
and each spot became more honourable, as it approached 
the peison of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which 
surpassed all other houses in his dominions, was built en- 
tirely of wood, and covered an ample space of ground. The 
outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or pallisade, of smooth 
square timber, intersected with high towers, but intended 
rather for ornament than defence. This u r all, which seems 
to have encircled the declivity of a hill, comprehended a 
great variety of wooden edifices, adapted to the uses of roy- 
alty. A separate house was assigned to each of the nume- 
rous wives of Attila ; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousy, they politely ad- 
mitted the Roman ambassadors to their presence, their 

* It i* evident, that Priscus passed the Danube ^nd theTeyss, and th&tbe 
did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, and Jasbe- 
rin, are situated in the plains circumscribed by this definition. M, de Boat 
(Uistoire des Peoples, ore. tom. vii. p. 461.) has chosen Tokay ; Otrokosci 
(p. 180. apud Mascou, ix. 23.), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jaa- 
her in, a place about thirty -six miles westward of Buda and the Danube. 

t The royal village of Attila may be compart d to the city of Karaco- 
nun, the residence of the successors of Zingis; which, though it appears 
to have been a more stable habitation, did not equgl the size or splendour 
of the town and abbey of St. Denys, in the 18th century (see Rubruquis, 
in the Histoire Generate des Voyages, tom. vii. p. ^86.)« The camp of 
Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably described by Berpier (tom# ii. a* $17— 
«S5.), blended the manners of Scythia with the magnificence and luxury 
efllindoitan. 
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table, and even to the freedom of an innocent embrace. 
When Maximin offered his present* to Gerca, the principal 
queen, he admired the singular architecture of her mansion, 
the Weight of the round columns, the size and beauty of the 
wood, which was curiously shaped, or turned, or polished, 
or carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some 
taste in the ornaments, and some regularity in the propor- 
tions. After passing through the guards who watched be- 
fore the gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the 
private apartment of Gerca. The wife of Attila received 
their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch ; the floor 
was covered with a carpet; the domestics formed a circle 
lound the queen ; and her damsels, seated on the ground, 
were employed in working the variegated embroidery which 
adorned the dress of the Barbaric warriors. The Huns were 
ambitious of displaying those riches which were the fit* 
and evidence of their victories : the trappings of their horsed, 
their swords, and even their shoes, were studded with {piljl 
and precioiis stones ; and their tables were profusely spread 
with plates, and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which 
had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian artists. The 
monarch alone assumed the superior pride of still adhering 
to the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors*. The dress of 
Attila, his arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, 
without ornament, and of a single colour. The royal table 
was served in wooden cups and platters; flesh was his only 
food; and the conqueror of the North never tasted the 
luxury of bread. 


When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors 
on the batiks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with 
a formidable guard. The monarch himself was seated irt a 
wooden chair. His stern countenance, angry gestures, and 
impatient tone, astonished the firmness of Maximal; but 
Yiguius had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly un- 
derstood the menace, that if Attila did not respect the law 
of nqtiqns, be would nail the deceitful interpreter to a cross 
and leave his body to the vultures. The Barbarian conde, 

aSfJ 
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scended, by producing an accurate list, to expose the bold 
falsehood of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no more than 
seventeen deserters could be found. But he arrogantly de- 
clared, that hue apprehended only the disgrace of contending 
with his fugitive slaves; since he despised their impotent 
efforts to defend the provinces which Theodosius had en- 
trusted to their arms : <c For whatTortress” (added Attila), 
u what city, in the wide extent of the Roman empire, can 
u hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if it is our plea- 
“ sure that it should be erazed from the earth?” He dis- 
missed, however, the interpreter, who returned to Constan- 
tinople with his peremptory demand of more complete resti- 
tution, and a more splendid embassy. His anger gradually 
subsided, and his domestic satisfaction, in a marriage which 
he celebrated on the read with the daughter of Eslain, might 
perhaps contribute to mollify the native fierceness of his 
temper. The entrance of Attila into the royal village, was 
marked by a very singular ceremony. A numerous troop 
of women came out to meet their hero, and their king. 
They inarched before him, distributed into long and regular 
files: the intervals between the files were filled by white 
veils of thin linen, which the women on either side bore 
aloft in their hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus 
of young virgins, who chanted hymns and songs in the Scy- 
thian language. The wife of his favourite Qnegesius, with 
a train of female attendants, saluted Attila at the door of 
her own house, on his way to the palace ; and offered, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, her respectful ho- 
mage, by intreating him to taste the wine and meat, which 
she had prepared for his reception. As soon as the monarch 
had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics 
lifted a small silver table to a convenient height, as he sat 
on horseback ; and Attila, when he had touched the goblet 
with his lips, again saluted the wife of Onegesius, and con- 
tinued his march. During his residence at the seat of em- 
pire, his hours were not wasted in the recluse idleness of 
seraglio; and the king of the Huns could maintain his su4 
perior dignity, without concealing his person from the public 
view. He frequently assembled his council, and gave audi- 
ence to the ambassadors of the nations; and hivpcvtpU 
Vol. IV. i»Y 
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might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which he held at 
stated times, and, according to the Eastern custom, before 
the principal gate of his wooden palace. The Romans, both 
of the East and of the West, were twice invited to the ban- 
quets, where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of 
Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues were stopped on the 
threshold, till they had made a devout libation to the health 
and prosperity of the king of the Huns ; and were con- 
ducted, after this ceremony, to their respective seats in a 
spacious hall. The royal table and couch, covered with 
carpets and fine linen, was raised by several steps in the 
midst of the hall; and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite 
king, were admitted to share the simple and homely repast 
of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of which con- 
tained three or four guests, were ranged in order on either 
hand ; the right was esteemed the most honourable, but the 
Romans ingenuously confess, that they were placed on the 
left; and, that Beric, an unknown chieftain, most probably 
of the Gothic race, preceded the representatives of Theodo- 
sius and Valentinian. The Barbarian monarch received 
from his cup-bearer a goblet filled with wine, and courte- 
ously drank to the health of the most distinguished guest ; 
who rose from his seat, and expressed, in the same manner, 
his loyal and respectful vows. This ceremony was succes- 
sively performed for all, or at least for the illustrious per- 
sons of the assembly ; and a considerable time must have 
been consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each course 
of service was placed on the table. But the wine still re- 
mained after the meat had been removed ; and the Huns 
continued to indulge their intemperance long after the sober 
and decent ambassadors of the two empires had withdrawn 
themselves from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they 
retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of observing the 
manners of the nation in their convivial amusements. Two 
Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and recited the 
verses which they had composed, to celebrate his valour and 
his victories. A profound silence prevailed in the hall ; and 
the attention of the guests was captivated by the vocal har- 
mony, which revived and perpetuated the memory of their 
'own exploits : a martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the 
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warriors, who were impatient for battle; and the tears of 
the old men expressed ,their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of the field *. 
This entertainment, which might be considered as a school 
of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce, that debased 
the dignity of huttian nature. A Moorish and a Scythian 
buffoon successively excited the mirth of the rude specta- 
tors; by their deformed figure, ridiculous dress, antic ges- 
tures, absurd speeches, and the strange unintelligible con- 
fusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic languages; 
and the hall resounded with loud and licentious peals of 
laughter. In the midst of this intemperate riot, Attila alone t 
without a change of countenance, maintained his stedfast 
and inflexible gravity; which was never relaxed, except on 
the entrance of Irnac, the youngest of his sons: he em- 
braced the boy with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently 
pinched him by the cheek, and betrayed a partial affection 
which was justified by the assurance of his prophets, that 
Irnac would be the future support ot his family and empire. 
Two days afterwards, the ambassadors received a second in- 
vitation ; and they had reason to praise the politeness, as 
well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of the Huns 
held a long and familiar conversation with Maximin ; but 
his civility was interrupted by rude expressions, and haughty 
reproaches; and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, 
to support, with unbecoming zeal, the private claims of his 
secretary Constantius. f< The emperor” (said Attila) u has 
ts lohg promised him a rich wife: Constantius must not be 
i( disappointed; nor should a Roman emperor deserve the 
t( name of liar.” On the third day, the ambassadors were 
dismissed ; the freedom of several captives wag granted, for 
a moderate ransom, to their pressing entreaties; and, besides 
the royal presents, they were permitted to accept from each 
of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and useful gift of a 
horse. Maximin returned, by the same rbad, to Constan- 
tinople ; and though he was involved in an accidental dispute 

* If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrio* tom* v. p. 24 .) it was the 
custom of the Scythians, when they indulged in the pleasures of the table, 
to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony m twanging 
their bow-strings. 


8 Y8 
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with Beric, the new ambassador of Attila, he flattered him- 
self that he had contributed, by *the laborious yourney, to 
confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations*. 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treache- 
rous design, which had been concealed under the mask of 
the public faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, 
when he contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, 
had encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him, 
a secret interview with the eunuch Chrysaphius +, who go- 
verned the emperor and the empire. After some previous 
conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who 
had not, from his own feelings or experience, imbibed any 
exalted notions of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose the 
death of Attila, as an important service, by which Edecon 
might deserve a liberal share of the wealth and luxury which 
he admired. The ambassador of the Huns listened to the 
tempting offer; and professed, with apparent zeal, his abi- 
lity, as well as readiness, to execute the bloody deed : the de- 
sign was communicated to the master of the offices, and the 
devout Theodosius consented to the assassination of his invin- 
cible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by 
the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon ; and though 
lie might exaggerate his inward abhorrence for the treason, 
which he seemed to approve, he dexterously assumed the 
merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we now re- 
view the embassy of Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, 
we must applaud the Barbarian, who respected the laws of 
hospitality, and generously entertained and dismissed the 
minister of a prince who had conspired against his life. But 
the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, 
since he returned, conscious of his guilt and danger, to the 

* The curious narrative of this embassy, which required few observa- 
tions, and was not susceptible of any collateral evidence, may he found in 
Priscus, p. 49 — 70. But I have not confined myself to the’ same order; 
and I had previously extracted the historical circumstances, which were 
less intimately connected with the journey, and business, of the Roman 
ambassadors. . 

\ M. de Tillemont has very properly given the succession of Chamber- 
lains, who reigned in the name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was the last, 
and, according to the unanimous evidence of history, the worst of these 
favourites (see Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 1 17 — 1 19. Mein. Eccles. 
tom. xv. p. 4 SB.). His partiality for his godfather, the heresiarch Eutyches, 
engaged him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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royal camp; accompanied by his son, and carrying with him 
a weighty purse of gold* which the favourite eunuch had 
furnished, to satisfy the demands of Edecon, and to corrupt 
the fidelity qf the guards. The interpreter was instantly 
seized, and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, where he 
asserted his innocence with specious firmness, till the threat 
of indicting instant death on his son, extorted from him a 
sincere discovery of the criminal transaction. Under the 
name of ransom or confiscation, the rapacious king of the 
Huns accepted two hundred pounds of gold for the life of a 
traitor, whom he disdained to punish. He pointed his just 
indignation against a nobler object. His ambassadors Eslaw 
and Orestes were immediately dispatched to Constantinople, 
with a peremptory instruction, which it was much safer for 
them to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the 
Imperial presence, with the fatal purse hanging down from 
the neck of Orestes ; who interrogated the eunuch Chrysa- 
phius, as he stood beside the throne, whether he recognised 
the evidence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was re- 
served for the superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who 
gravely addressed the Emperor of the East in the following 
word$: “ Theodosius is the son of an illustrious and respect- 
“ able parent: Aitila likewise is descended from a noble 
€€ race; and he has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
“ which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. ButTheo- 
“ dosius has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by consent- 
“ ing to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the condition 
“ of a slave. It is therefore just, that he should reverence 
“ the man whom fortune and merit have placed above him ; 
€< instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandestinely 
u to conspire against his master. ” The son of Arcadius, 
who was accustomed only to the voice of flattery, heard with 
astonishment the severe language of truth ; he blushed and 
trembled ; nor did he presume directly to refuse the head of 
Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to de- 
mand. A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and mag- 
nificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate the wrath ot At- 
tila; and his pride was gratified by the choice of Nomius 
and Anatolius, two ministers ot consular or patrician rank, 
of whom the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
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Inaster-general of the armies of the East. He condescended 
to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the river Drenco; 
and though he at first affected a stern and haughty de- 
meanour, his anger was insensibly mollified* by their elo- 
quence and liberality. He condescended to pardon the 
emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter; bound himself by 
an oath to observe*the conditions of peace; released a great 
number of captives; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to 
their fate; and resigned a large territory to the south of the 
Danube, which he had already exhausted of its wealth and 
inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expence 
which might have supported a vigorous and successful war ; 
and the subjects of Theodosius were compelled to" redeem 
the safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive taxes, which 
they would more cheerfully have paid for his destruction*. 

The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most 
humiliating circumstance of -an inglorious life. As he was 
riding, or hunting, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
he was thrown from his horse into the river Lycus ; the spine 
of the back was injured by the fall; and he expired some 
days afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign f. His sister Pulcheria, whose authority 
had been controuled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was unanimously 
proclaimed Empress of the East; and the Romans, for the 
first time, submitted to a female reign. No sooner had Pul- 
cheria ascended the throne, than she indulged her own and 
the public resentment, by an act of popular justice. Without 
any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before 
the gates of the city; and the immense riches which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite, served only to 

• This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be 
traced in the fragments of Priscus, p. 37, 38, 39* 54. 70, 71, 72. The 
chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date; but the series 
of negotiations between Attila and the Eastern empire, must be included 
between tbe three or four years which are terminated A. D. 450, by the 
death of Theodosius. 

t Theodorus the Reader (see Vales. Hist. Eccles. tom. iii. p. 56S.), 
and tbe Paschal Chronicle, mention the fall, without specifying the in. 
jury: but the consequence was so likely to happen, and so unlikely to be 
invented, that we may safely give credit to Nicephorus Callistus, a Greek 
of the fourteenth century. 
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hasten and to justify his punishment*. Amidst the general 
acclamations of the clergy and people, the empress did not 
forget the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was 
exposed ; an<J she wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs 
by the choice of a colleague, who would always respect the 
superior rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave her 
hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixty years of age, and the 
nominal husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with 
the Imperial purple. The zeal which he displayed for the 
orthodox creed, as it was established by the council of Chal- 
cedon, would alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of 
the Catholics.* But the behaviour of Marcian in a private 
life, and afterwards on the throne, may support a more ra- 
tional belief, that he was qualified to restore and invigorate 
an empire, which had been almost dissolved by the successive 
weakness of two hereditary monarchs. He was born in 
Thrace, and educated to the profession of arms; but Mar- 
cian’s youth had been severely exercised by poverty and mis- 
fortune, since his only resource, when he first arrived at 
Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of gold, 
which he had borrowed of a friend. He passed nineteen 
years in the domestic and military service of Aspar, and his 
son Ardaburius; followed those powerful generals to the 
Persian and African wars; and obtained, by their influence, 
the honourable rank of tribune and senator. His mild dis- 
position, and useful talents, without alarming the jealousy, 
recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour of his pa- 
trons : he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal 
and oppressive administration ; and his own example gave 
weight and energy to the laws, which he promulgated for 
the reformation of manners +. 

• Pulcheria: nutu (says Count Marcellious) sua cum avaritii interemp- 
tus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son, whose 
father had suffered at his instigation. 

t Procopius, de Beil. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. Evagrius, 1. ii. c. 1. Theo- 
phanes, p. 90, 91. Novell, ad Calcem Cod. Tlv od. tom. vi. p. SO. The 
praises which St* Leo and the Catholics have bestowed on Marcian, are 
diligently transcribed by Baronius, as an encouragement for future 
princes. 
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CHAP. XXXV, 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila . — He is repulsed by JEtius and 
the Visigoths . — Attila invades and evacuates Italy.*— The 
Deaths of Attila , JEtius, and Valentinian the Third . 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoid- 
ed, as long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honour- 
able peace ; but it was likewise his opinion, that peace can- 
not be honourable or secure, if the sovereign betrays a 
pusillanimous aversion to war. This temperate courage 
dictated his reply to the demands of Attila, who insolently 
pressed the payment of the annual tribute* The emperor 
signified to the Barbarians, that they must no longer insult 
the majesty of Rome by the mention of a tribute ; that he 
was disposed to reward, with becoming liberality, the faith- 
ful friendship of his allies ; but that, if they presumed to 
violate the public peace, they should feel that he possessed 
troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. 
The same language, even in the camp of the Huns, was 
used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold refusal to 
deliver the presents, till he had been admitted to a personal 
interview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a contempt of 
danger, which Attila was not prepared to expect from the 
degenerate Romans # . He threatened to chastise the rash 
successor of Theodosius; but he hesitated whether he 
should first direct his invincible arms against the Eastern or 
the Western empire. While mankind awaited his decision 
with awful suspense, he sent an equal defiance to the courts 
of Ravenna and Constantinople ; and his ministers saluted 
the two emperors with the same haughty declaration. “ At- 
“ tila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee to provide 
ic a palace for his immediate reception +.” But as the Bar- 

* See Priscus, n. 39. 72 . 

t 1 be Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which introduces this haugfr* 
ty message, during the lifetime of Theodosirs, may have anticipated the 
date; but the dull annalist was incapable of inventing the original and 
genuine style of Attila. 6 
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barian despised, or affected to despise, the Romans of thfe 
East, whom he had so often vanquished, he soon declared 
his resolution of suspending the easy conquest, till he had 
achieved a mgre glorious and important enterprise. In the 
memorable invasions of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were 
naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of those pro- 
vinces ; but the particular motives and provocations of At- 
tila, can only be explained by the state of the Western 
empire under the reign of Valentinian, or, to speak more 
correctly, under the administration of JEtius*. 

After the death of his rival Boniface, A£tius had pru- 
dently retired to the tents of the Huns ; and he was in- 
debted to their alliance for his safety and his restoration. 
Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty exile, he soli- 
cited his pardon at the head of sixty thousand Barbarians; 
and the empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, 
that the condescension, which might have been ascribed 
to clemency, was the effect of weakness or fear. She 
delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western 
empire, into the hands of an insolent subject; nor could 
Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the virtuous 
and faithful Sebastianf, from the implacable persecution, 
which urged him from one kingdom to another, till he 
miserably perished in the service of the Vandals. The for- 
tunate iEtius, who was immediately promoted to the rank 
of patrician, and thrice invested with the bouours of the 
consulship, assumed, with the title of master of the cavalry 
and infantry, the whole military power of the state ; and 
he is sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the Duke, 
or General, of the Romans of the West. , His prudence, 
rather than his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson 

* The second book of the Histoire Critique de PEtablissement de la 
Monarchic Franfoise, tom. i. p. 189—424. throws great light on the state 
of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila 5 but the Ingenious author, the 
Abbl Dubos, too often bewilders himself in system and conjecture. 

t Victor VitenSis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6 . p. 8 . edit. Ruinart) 
calls him, acer consilio et ttrenuu* in hello : but his courage, when he 
became unfortunate, was censured as desperate rashness ; and Sebastian 
deserved, or obtained, the epithet of pr*ceps (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen, 
ix. 181 .). His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and 
Africa, are faintly marked in the Chronicles of Marcellinus ana Idatius. 
Jn his distress, he was always followed by a numerous train; since he 
could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis, and seine the city of Bar- 
celona. ** 

Vol. JV. « Z 
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of Theodosius in the possession of the purple ; and Valen- 
tinian was permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, 
while the patrician appeared in the glorious light of a hero 
aod a patriot, who supported near twenty years the ruiiis of 
the Western empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously con- 
fesses, that AEtius was born for the salvation of the Roman 
republic*; and the following portrait, though it is drawn 
in the fairest colours, must be allowed to contain a much 
large! proportion of truth than of flattery. “ Ilis mother 
* € was a wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gauden- 
if tius, who held a distinguished rank in the province of 
Scythia, gradually rose from the station of a military do 
i( me$tic x to the dignity of master of the cavalry. Their 
t( son, who was enrolled almost in his infancy in the 
ts guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and af- 
(i terwards to the Huns; and he successively obtained the 
* ( civil and military honours of the palace, for which he 
“ was equally qualified by superior merit. The graceful 
* figure of AEtius was nm above the middle stature; but hk 
u manly limbs were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
tl and agility ; and he excelled in the martial exercises of 
managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting the 
“ javelin. He could patiently endure the want of food or 
of sleep ; and his mind and body were alike capable of 
the most laborious efforts. He possessed the genuine 
courage, that can despise not only dangers but injuries; 
and it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, o»r 
#r intimidate the firm integrity of his soplf,” The Bar- 
barians, who had seated themselves in the Western pro- 
vinces, were insensibly taught to respect the faith and 
valour of the patrician AEtius. He soothed their passions, 
consulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, and 
checked their ambition* A seasonable treaty, which he 


* Reipubkicae Roraanae singulariter natus, qui superWara Suevorum, 
r rancor umque barbariem immensis ccedibus service Imperio Romano 
coegisset. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34. p. 660 . 

t I bis portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, a contem- 
porary historian, known only by some extracts, which are preserved by 
Gregory of Tours (I. u. c. 8. in tom. it. p. 163.). It was probably tbeduty, 
or at least the interest, of Renatus, tp magnify «the virtues of /fetiusi but 

5i^£r more dexterit * i, > W* Patient. 
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concluded with Genseric, protected Italy from the depreda- 
tions of the Vandals; the independent Britons implored 
and acknowledged his salutary aid ; the Imperial auth jrity 
was restored and maintained in Gaul and Spain ; arid he 
compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom he had van- 
quished in thejield, to become the useful confederates of 
the republic. 

: From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, JEtius 
assiduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. While he 
resided in their tents as a hostage, or an exile, he had fa- 
miliarly conversed with Attila himself, the nephew of his 
benefactor ; and the two famous antagonists appear to have 
been connected by a personal and military friendship, which 
they afterwards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent em- 
bassies, and the education of Carpilio, the son of JEtius, in 
the camp of Attila. By the specious professions of grati- 
tude and voluntary attachment, the patrician might disguise 
his apprehensions of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed 
the two empires with his innumerable armies. His demands 
were Obeyed or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a 
vanquished city, some vases of gold, which had been frau- 
dulently embezzled ; the civil and military governors of 
Noricttm were immediately dispatched to satisfy his com- 
plaints*: and it is evident, from their conversation with 
Maximia and Priscus, in the royal village, that the valour 
and prudence of JEtius had not saved the Western Romans 
from the common ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous 
policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary peace ; and u 
numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached 
to his person, was employed in the defence of Gaul. Two 
colonies of these Barbarians were judiciously fixed in the 
territories of Yalens and Orleans f : and their active cavalry 

* The, embassy consisted of Count Romulus; of Promotus, president 
of Noriciim ; and of Romanus, the military duke. They were accom- 
panied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of IVtovio, in the same pro- 
vince, and father of Orestes, whb had married the daughter of Count 
ltomulus. See Priscus, p. 57. 65. Cassiodorius (Variar. i. 4.) mentions 
another embassy, which was executed by his father and Carpitio, the sou 
©f Jitius : and as Attila was no more, he couid safely boast of Jbeir manly 
iutrenijl behaviour in his presence. 

t Deaeria Valentina: urbis rura Alanis partienda traduntur. Prosper. 
TyroniSv Chron. in Historicns de France, tom. i.*p. 63p. A few llruft 

2 Z 2 
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secured the important passages of the Rhone oAd of the 
lioire. These savage allies were not indeed less, formidable 
to the subjects than to the enemies of Rome, Their ori* 
ginal settlement was enforced with the licentious violence of 
conquest ; and the province through which they marched, 
was exposed to all the calamities of an hostile invasion**. 
Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
were devoted to the ambition of iEtius; and though he 
might suspect, that, in a contest with Attila himself, they 
would revolt to the standard of their national king, the pa- 
trician laboured to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal 
and resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians* and 
the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, had gradually acquired strength and 
maturity ; and the conduct of those ambitious Barbarians, 
either in peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of 
iEtius. After the death of Wallia, the Gothic sceptre de- 
volved to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaricf ; and his 
prosperous reign, of more than thirty years, over n turbulent 
people, may be allowed to prove, that his prudoitce wa$ 
supported by uncommon vigour, both of jaind and body. 
Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric aspired to the 


afterwards. Prosper observes, that lands in the ulterior Qpu) were at* 
signed to the Alani. Without admitting the correction or pubos (tom. 
i. p. 300.) the reasonable supposition of two colonies or garrisons of 
Alani, will confirm his arguments, and remove his objections. 

* See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639 . Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246.) com* 
plains, in the name of Auvergne, his native country, 

Litorius Seythicos equites tunc forte subacto 
Celsus Aremorico, Geticuip rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arverne, tqas, qui proxima quacque 
Discursu, da mm is, ferro, feritate, rap inis, 

Delebant ; pacis fallentes nomen inane. 

Another poet, Paulinus of Perigord, confirms the complaint; 

Nam socium vix ferre queas, qui durior boste. 

See Dnbos, tom. i. p r 350. 

.. t Theodoric IL the son of Theodoric I., declares to Ayitus his resol u. 
committe2 >airiI, ^ t ° f * xpiatins fcota which his grandfather had 


Qua? nosier peceavit avus f quern fuscat id upum, 

Quod te, Roma, capit.— — — 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit 505. 
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possession of Arles, the wealthy seat of government and 
commerce,; but the city was saved by the timely approach 
of JEtius; and the Gothic king, who had raised the siege 
with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for an adequate 
subsidy, to divert the martial valour of his subjects in & 
Spanish war.^ Yet Theodoric still watched, and eagerly 
seized, the favourable moment of renewing his hostile at-* 
tempts. Tire Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgtc 
provinces were invaded by the Burgundians; and the public 
safety was threatened on every side by the apparent union 
of the enemies of Borne. On every side, the activity of 
JEtius, and bis Scythian cavalry, opposed a firm and suc- 
cessful resistance. Twenty thousand Burgundians were slain 
in battle ; and the remains of the nation humbly accepted 
a dependent seat in the mountains of Savoy The walls 
of Narbonne had been shaken by the battering engines, and 
the inhabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, 
when count Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing 
each horseman to carry behind him two sacks of Hour, cut 
hbf way through the intrenchments of the besiegers. Ttye 
aMJge was immediately raised; and the more decisive vic- 
tory* which * s ascribed to the personal conduct of JEtius 
himqelf, was marked with the blood of eight thousand 
Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, who was has- 
tily summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, 
count Litorius succeeded to the command ; and his pre- 
sumption soon discovered, that far different talents are re- 
quired to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations 
of an important war. At the head of an army of Huns, he 
rashly advances to the gates of Thoulouse, full of care- 
less contempt for an enemy, whom his misfortunes had ren- 
dered prudent, and his situation made desperate. The pre- 
dictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius with the pro- 
fane confidence, that be should enter the Gothic capital in 

* The name of Sapaudia, the origin of Savoy, is first mentioned by 
Ammianus Marcellinus; and two military posts are ascertained, by the 
bjotitia, within the limits of that province j a cohort was stationed at 
Grenoble in Dauphin£; and Ebredunum, or l verdun, sheltered a fleet of 
small vessels, which commanded the lake of Neufchatel. See Valerius, 
Notit. Galliarum, p. $03. P’AnviUe, Notice de i’Ancienne Gaule, p* 
679 * 
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triumph ; and the trust which he reposed in hrs Fagan 
allies, encouraged him to reject the fair conditions of 
peace, which were repeatedly proposed by the bishops in 
the name of Theodoric. The king of the Goffers exhibited 
in his distress the edifying contrast of Christian piety and 
moderation ; nor did he lay aside Iris sackcloth and ashes 
till he was prepared to arm for the combat. His soldiers, 
animated with martial and religious enthusiasm; assaulted 
the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; the 
slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, after a total 
defeat, which could be imputed only to his unskilful rash- 
ness, f was actually led through the streets of Thoulouse, not 
in his own, but in a hostile triumph ; and the misery which 
he experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, ex- 
cited the compassion of the Barbarians themselves # . Such 
a loss, in a country whose spirit and finances were long 
since exhausted, could not easily be repaired ; and the 
Goths, assuming, in their turn, the sentiments of ambition 
and revenge, would have planted their victorious standards 
on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence of ^Etius had 
not restored strength and discipline to the Romans f. The 
two armies expected the signal of a decisivgjtction ; but the 
generals, who were conscious of each other’s force?,- and 
doubtful of their own superiority, prudently sheathed their 
swords in the field of battle; and their reconciliation was 
permanent and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
appears to have deserved the love of his subjects, the con- 
fidence of his allies, and the esteem of mankind. His 
throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were edu- 
cated with equal care in the exercises of the Barbariaii 


Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government of the Deity; 
a task which may be readily performed by supposing, that the calamities 
of the wicked are, judgments, and those of the righteous, trials . 
t — — 7 Capto terrarum damna patebant 
Litorio, in Rhodanum proprios producere fine*, 
Thcudorkkefixum j nec erat pugnare necesse, 

Sed migrare Getis; rabidam trux asperat iram 
Victor; quod sensit Scythicum sub moenlbus hostem 
Imputat, et nihil est gravius, si fbrsitan unquam 

Vincere contingat, trepido.- 

~ , . , , , Panegyr. Ay it $00, kc. 

SHcionitis then proceeds, according to the duty of a panegyrist, to transfer 
the' whole meritijrom jEtius, to his minister Avitus. 
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•amp, and in those of the Gallic schools : from the study 
of the Roman jurisprudence, they acquired the theory, at 
least, of law and justice; and the harmonious sense of 
Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of their native 
manners*. The two daughters of the Gothic king were 
given in tnacriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa; 
hut these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and 
discord. The queen of the Suevi bewailed the death of an 
husband, inhumanly massacred by her brother. The prin- 
cess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, 
.whom she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected, 
that his son’s wife had conspired to poison him ; the sup- 
posed crime was punished by the amputation of her nose 
and ears; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was 
ignominiously returned to the court of Thoulouse in that 
deformed and mutilated condition. This horrid act, which 
must seem incredible to a civilized age, drew tears from 
every spectator ; but Theodoric was urged, by the feelings 
of a parent and a king, to revenge such irreparable inju- 
ries. The Imperial ministers, who always cherished the 
discord of the Barbarians, would have supplied the Goths 
with arms, and ships, and treasures, for the African war; 
and the cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to him- 
self, if the artful Vandal had not armed, in his cause, the 
formidable power of the Huns. His rich gifts and pressing 
solicitations inflamed the ambition of Atlila ; and the de- 
signs of AEtius and Theodoric were prevented by the in- 
vasion of Gaul 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established 


• Theodoric II. revered, in the person of Avitus, the character of his 
preceptor. v 


' — Mihi Homula dtidum 

Per t© jura placent : parvumque ediscerejussit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo prisca Maronis 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina mores. 

Sidor >- Panegyr. Avit. 495, Src. 

t Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. are, Jornamles de 
Kebu$ Gettcis, c. 34. 36. and the Chronicles of Idatius, ami the two 
i rospers, inserted in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 640 * To 
tftese we may add Salvian de Gubernatione Dei, 1. rii. n. 243 044 o/* 
Mid the panegyric of Avitus, by Sidonius. * * *' 
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I fie right of hereditary succession in the noble family of the 
Merovingians *. These princes were elevated on" a buckler, 
the symbol of military command + ; and the royal fashion of 
long hair was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their 
flaxen locks, which they combed and dressed with singular 
care, hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and 
shoulders; while the rest of their nation were obliged, 
either by law or custom, to shave the hinder part of their 
head, to comb their hair over their forehead, and to 
content themselves with the ornament of two small 
whiskers f. The lofty stature of the Franks, and their blue 
eyes, denoted a Germanic origin ; their close apparel, accu- 
rately expressed the figure of their limbs; a weighty sword 
was suspended from a broad belt; their bodies were pro- 
tected by a large shield : and these warlike Barbarians were 
trained, from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; 
to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring aim ; to ad- 
vance, without hesitation, against a superior enemy; and to 
maintain, either in life or death, the invincible reputation 
of their ancestors Clodion, the first of their long-haired 
kings, whose name and actions are mentioned in authentic 

* Reges Crinitos se creavisse dc prinrn, ct ut ita dicam nobiliori fuorum 
fam'd ia (Greg. Turon. I. ii. c. {). p. 166 . of the second volume of the 
Historians or France). Gregory himself does not mention the Merovin - 
gian name, which may be traced, however, to the beginning of the se- 
venth century, as the distinctive appellation of the royal family, and even 
of the French monarchy. An ingenious critic has deduced the Merovin- 
gians from the great Maroboduus; and he has clearly proved, that the 
prince, who gave his name to the first race, was more ancient than the 
father of Cliilderic. See the Memoires de FAcademic dcs Inscriptions, 
tom. xx. p. .52 — 90. tom. xxx. p. 557 — 587. 

t This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Gregory 
of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. 
From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon has delineated the repre- 
sentation of a similar ceremony, which the ignorance of the age had 
applied to king David. See Monuments de la Monarchic Fran^oise, 
tom. i. Discourse Preliminaire. 

$ Canaries prolixa .... crinium flagellis per terga dimissis, &c. See 
the Preface to the third volume of the Historians of France, and the 
Abbe Le Bceuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 47 — 79-)- This peculiar fashion of 
the Merovingians has been remarked by natives and strangers; by Priscus 
(tom. i. p. 608.), by Agathias (torn. ii. p. 490, and by Gregory of Tours, 
1. iii. 18. vi. Si. viii. 10. tom. ii. p. 196. 278. 316. 

§ See an original picture of the figure, dress, arms, and temper of the 
ancient Franks in Sidonius Apollinaris (Pancgyr. Majormn 238 — 254,); 
and such pictures, though coarsely drawn, have a real and intrinsic value. 
Father Daniel (Hist, de la Miiice Fran$oise, tom. i. p. 2 — 7.) has illps- 
trated the description. 
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history, held bis residence at Dispargum*, a vil|age, pr fbr- 
tress, whose pi?ce may he assigned between Louvain and 
Brussels. From the report of his spies, the king pf the 
Franks was informed, that the defenceless state of the second 
BeJgic must yield, on the slightest attack, to the valour of 
his subjects, fc|e. boldly penetrated through the thickets and 
morasses of the Carbonarian forest +; occupied ^oujrnay and 
Cam bray, the ofily cities which existed in the fifth century, 
and extended his conquests as far as the river Somme, over 
a desolate country, whose cultivation and populousness are 
the effects of more recent industry While Clodion Jay 
encamped in the plains of Artois and celebrated, with vain 
and ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of his son, 
the nuptial feast was interrupted by the unexpected and un- 
welcome presence of AStius, who had passed the Somme at 
the head of his light cavalry. The tables which had been 
spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of aplea- 
sant stream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks were op- 
pressed before they could recover their arms, or their ranks ; 
and their unavailing valour was fatal only to themselves. 
The loaded waggons, which had followed their march, gf r 
forded a rich booty ; and the virgin bride, with her female 
attendants, submitted to the new lovers, who were imposed 
on them by the chance of war. This advantage, which had 
been obtained by the skill and 'activity of JEtios, might re- 
flect some disgrace on the military prudtnce of Clodion ; but 
the king of the Franks soon regained his strength and repu- 
tation, and still maintained the possession of his Gallic king- 


pubos. Hist. Critique, &c. tom. i. p. $71,272* Some geographers 
liaye ptaced Dispargum on the German side of the Rhine. See a note pf 
the Benedictine Editors to the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 166. 

+ The Carbonarian wood, was that part of the great forest of the Ar- 
dennes which lay between the Escaut, or Scheld, and the Meuse. Vales. 
Notit. Gall. p. 126. 

t Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9. in torfk. ii. p. 166, 167. Fredegar. Epiton*. 
c 9. p. S95. Gesta Reg. Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. 544. vit StRe- 
mig. ah Hincmar, in tom. iii. p. 373. 

5 « —"■ — Francus qua Cloio paten tes 

Atrebatum terras pervaserat. 

' Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 

I be precise spot was a town, or village, called Vicus Helena $ and both 
the name and the place are discovered by modern geographers at Lens. 
See Vales. ^Notit. Gall. p. 246. Longuqrue, Description dc la France, 

Vol. IV. 3 A 
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&om from the Rhine to the Somme Under his reign, and 
most probably from the enterprising spirit v of his subjects, 
the three capitals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, experienced 
the effects' of hostile cruelty and avarice. The distress of 
Cologne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of the 
same Barbarians, who evacuated the ruina of Treves; and 
Treves, which, in the space of forty years, had been four 
tim|^%esieged and pillaged, was disposed to lose the me- 
her afflictions in the vain amusements of the Circus +. 
The death of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed 
his kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two sons. 
Meroveus, the younger $, was persuaded to implore the pro- 
tection of Rome; he was received at the Imperial Court, as 
the ally o£ Valentinian, and the adopted son of the patri- 
cian jEtius; and dismissed, to his native country, with splen- 
did gifts, and the strongest assurances of friendship and 
support. During his absence, his elder brother had soli- 
cited, with equal ardour, the formidable aid ofAttila; and 
the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which facilitated 
the passage of the Rhine, and justified, by a specious and 
honourable pretence, the invasion of Gaul§. 

When Attila declared his resolution of supporting the 
cause of his allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the same 
time, and almost in the spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage 
monarch professed himself the lover and the champion of 

* See a vague account of the action in Sidoniu* Panegyr. Majoriap. 
oj 2 — 230. The French critics, impatient to establish their monarchy in 
Gaul, have drawn a strong argument from the silence of Sidonius, who 
dares not insinuate, that tne vanquished Franks were compelled to repass 
the Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 

t Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vi.) has expressed, in vague and decla- 
matory language, the misfortunes of these three cities, which are dis- 
tinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist, of the Ancient Germans, 
ix. 21. 

% Prisons, in relating the contest, does not name the two brothers ; the 
$ccpnd of whom he had seen at Rome, a beardless youth, with long flow- 
ing- hair (Historians of France, tom. i. p. 607, 608.)^ The Benedictine 
Editors are inclined to believe, that they were the Sons of some unknown 
king of the Franks, who reigned on the banks of the Neckar; but the ar- 
guments of M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de rAcademift tom. via, p. 464.) 
seem to prove, that the succession of Clodion was disputed by nis two 
sons, and that the younger was Meroveus, the father of Cbildericj. 

% tinder the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary; but all the 
Sons of the deceased monarch were equally entitled to their share of bis 
'treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of M. de Foncemagne A in 
tbt sixth and eighth volumes of the Memoiret de TAcademie* 
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the princess Hoooria. The sister of V alentioian was edu- 
cated in thp palace of Ravenna ; and as her marriage might 
be productive of some dauger to the state, she was raised, 
by the title of Augusta *, above the hopes of the most pre- 
sumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner at- 
tained the sixteenth year of her age, than she detested the 
importunate greatness which must for ever exclude her from 
the comforts of honourable love : in the midst of vain and 
unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse 
of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her chamber- 
lain Eugenius. Her guilt and shame (such is, the absurd 
language of imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap- 
pearances of pregnancy : but the disgrace of the royal family 
was published to the world by the imprudence qf the em- 
press Placidia ; who dismissed her daughter, after a strict 
and shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constanti- 
nople. The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen 
years in the irksome society of the sisters of Theodosius, and 
their chosen virgins ; to whose crown Honoria could no lon- 
ger aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, 
and vigils, she reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of 
long and hopeless celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange 
and desperate resolution. The name of Attila was familiar 
and formidable at Constantinople ; and his frequent embas- 
sies entertained a perpetual intercourse between his camp 
and the Imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather 
of revenge, the daughter of Placidia sacrificed every duty 
and every prejudice ; and offered to deliver her person into 
the arms of a Barbarian, of whose language she was igno- 
rant, whose figure was scarcely hitman, and whose religion 
and manners she abhorred. By the ministry of a faithful 
eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a ring, the pledge of her 
affection ; and earnestly conjured him to claim her as a law- 
ful spouse, to whom he had been secretly betrothed. These 
indecent advances were received, however, with coldness 
and disdain ; and the king of the Huns continued to mul- 
tiply the number of his wives, till his iove was awakened by 

• A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing countenance of 
Honoria, with the title of Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper 
legend of Snlut Reipublic, ■* round the monagram «f Christ, See Ducange, 
Famil. Byzantin. p. 67. 73, 
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themor^ forcible passions of ambition and avarice. The 
invasionofGaul was preceded, and justified, by a formal 
demand of the princess Honoria, with a just and equal share 
of the Imperial patrimony. His predecessors, the ancient 
TanjOflS, had often addressed, in the same hostile and pe- 
remptory manner, the daughters of China ; and the preten- 
sions of Attila were not less offensive to the majesty of 
Rome. A firtn, but temperate, refusal was communicated 
to his ambassadors. The right of female succession, though 
it might^dferive a specious argument from the recent ex- 
amples of Placidia and Pulcheria, was strenuously denied ; 
and the indissoluble engagements of Honoria were opposed 
to the claims of her Scythian lover*. On the discovery of 
her connexion with tire king of the Huns, the guilty princess 
had been sent away, as an object of horror, from Constan- 
tinople to Italy; her life was spared; but the ceremony of 
her marriage was performed with some obscure and nominal 
husband, before she was immured in a perpetual prison, to 
bewail those crimes and misfortunes, which Honoria might 
have escaped, had she not been born the daughter of an 
emperor f. 

A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and 
eloquent Sidouius, who was afterwards bishop of Clermont, 
had made a promise to one of his friends, that he would com- 
pose a regular history of the War of Attila. If the modesty 
of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of 
this interesting work %, the historian would have related, with 
the simplicity of truth, those memorable events, to which the 
■poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, has concisely' al- 
luded §. The kings and nations of Germany and Scythia, 


* See Prisons, p. SO, 40. It might he fairfy alleged, that 
could succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who had marued the 
daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have asserted her 

.right to the Eastern empire. . , . _ , , T . , 

+ The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jornandes, de 
Succession Regn. c. 07, and do Reb. Get. c. 42. p. *74^ and in the 
Chronicles of Prosper and MarcelliOus; but they eapitot be made con- 
•isfent, or probable, unless we separate, by an mtorvalof time and place, 
her intrigue with Eugenius, and her invitation of Attila. . . 

1 Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi, Attilae bellum stylo me postens 

intitnaturum 'cceperatn scribety, sed_ opefis arepti msec perspecto, 

t^eduit inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll. I. viii. 15. p. 240. 

§ . . .... Subito cum rupta tumultu 

Bar barks totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 
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from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlike 
si!mni0fi$ qf Attiia. From the royal village in the plains of 
Hangar}’ , his standard moved towards the West; and; after 
a march of seven or eight hundred miles, he reached the con- 
flux of the Rhine and the Necker ; ^here he was joined by 
the Franks, who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of 
Clodion. A troop of light Barbarians, who roamed in quest 
t)f plunder, might chuse the winter for the ^convenience of 
passing the river on the ice ; but the innumerable cavalry of 
the Huns required such plenty of forage and provisions, as 
could be procured only in a milder season ; the Hercyniatt 
forest supplied materials for a bridge of boats ; and the hos- 
tile myriads were poured, with resistless violence, into the 
Belgic provinces *. The consternation of Gaul was univer- 
sal ; and the various fortunes of its cities have been adorned 
by tradition with martyrdoms and miraclesf. Troyes was 
saved by the merits of St. Lupus; St. Servatius was removed 
from the world, that he might not behold the ruin of 
Tongrefc ; and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the 
march of Attiia from the neighbourhood of Paris. But as 
the greatest part of the Gallic cities were alike destitute of 
saints and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed by the 


Gallia. Pugnacem Regum comitante Gelono 
Gepida trux sequitur ; Scyrum Burgundio cogit: 

Chun us, Bdlonotus, Neurus, Basterna, 1'ortngus 
Bructerus, ulvosa vel quern Nicer abluit unda ^ 

Prornnipit Francus. Cecidit cito secta bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit alno. 

Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attiia tuimis 

In campos se Belga tuos. # 

1 Panegyr. Avit. 310, &c. 

* The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war, is con. 
tained in Jornandes (dc Reb. Geticis, c. 3(5— 41. P- 662 — 672.), who has 
sometimes abridged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger history of Cas- 
siodorius. Jornandes, a quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, 
may be corrected and illustrated by Gregory of Tout s, I. u. c. 5, 6, 7.. 
and the Chronicles of ldatius, Isidore, and the two Prospers. All the 
ancient testimonies are collected and inserted in the Historians of rrance; 
but the reader should be cautioned against a supposed extract from tpe 
Chronicle of ldatius (among the fragments of Fredeganus, tom. u. p. 462.), 
which often contradicts the genuine text of the Qalhcian bishop. 

t The ancient, legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged to 
connect their fables with the real history of their own times. See the lives 
of St. Lupus, St. Anianus, the bishops of Metz, Se. Genevieve, &c. m the 
Historians of France, tom. i. p. 644, 645. 649- tom. ill. p. SG9- 
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Huns: who practised, in the example of Meta*, their eutf- 
thmary maxims of war. They involved, in t groroiscuous 
massacre, the priests who served at the altar,, and the infants, 
who, in die hour of danger, had been providently baptized 
by the bishop; the flourishing city was delivered to the 
flames, and a solitary chapel of St. Stephen marked the 
place where it formerly stood. From the Rhine and the 
Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart of Gaul; crossed 
the Seine at Auxerre ; and, after a long and laborious 
march, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans. He was 
desirous of securing his conquests by the possession oi an ad i 
vantageous post, which commanded the passage of the Loire; 
and he depended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king 
qf the Alani, who had promised to betray the city, and to 
revolt from the service of the empire. But this treacherous 
conspiracy was detected and disappointed : Orleans had been 
strengthened with recent fortifications ; and the assaults of 
the Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful valour of 
the soldiers, or citizens, who defended the place. The pas- 
toral diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy 
to support their courage, till the arrival of the expected suc- 
cours. After an obstinate siege, the walls were shaken by 
the battering rams; the Iluns had already occupied the 
suburbs ; and the people, who were incapable of bearing 
arms, lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously 
counted the days and hours, dispatched a trusty messenger 
to observe, from the rampart, the face of the distant country. 
He returned twice, without any intelligence that could in- 
spire hope of comfort ; but, in bis third report, he mentioned 
a small cloud, which he had faintly descried at the extremity 
of the horizon. “ It is the aid of God !” exclaimed the 


* The scepticism of the Count dc Buat (Hist, des Peoples, tom. vii. p. 
639. 640.) cannot be reconciled with any principles of reason or criticism* 
Is not Gregory of 'fours precise and positive in his account of the de- 
struction of Metz ? At the distance ot no more than an hundred years, 
could be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of the fate of a city, the 
actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of Austrasia? The learned 
Count, who seems to have undertaken the apology of Attila, and the Bar- 
barians, appeals to the false Idatius, parcens civitatibus Germanise et Ga?- 
Ihe, and forgets, that the true Idatius had explicitly affirmed, plttrinKC 
civitates cffract <r, among which he enumerates Metz* 
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bishop, in a tone of pious confidence ; and the whole mul- 
titude repeated after him, 4€ It is the aid of God.” The re- 
mote object, on which every eye was fixed, became each, 
moment larger, and more distinct ; the Roman and Gothic 
banners were gradually perceived ; and a favourable wind 
blowing aside* the dust, discovered, in deep array, the impa- 
tient squadrons of JEtius and Theodoric, who pressed for- 
wards to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the 
heart of Gaul, may be ascribed to his insidious policy, as well 
as to the terror of his arms. His public declarations were 
skilfully mitigated by his private assurances ; he alternately 
soothed and threatened the Romans and the Goths; and the 
courts of Ravenna and Thoulouse, mutually suspicious of 
each other’s intentions, beheld, with supine indifference, the 
approach of their common enemy. AStius was the sole guar- 
dian of the public safety; but his wisest measures were em- 
barrassed by a faction, which, since the death of Placidia, 
infested the Imperial palace : the youth of Italy trembled at 
the sound of the trumpet ; and the Barbarians, who, from 
fear or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited, 
with doubtful and venal faith, the event of the war. The pa- 
trician passed the Alps at the head of some troops, whose 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an 
army*. But on his arrival at Arles, or Lyons, he was con- 
founded by the intelligence, that the Visigoths, refusing to 
embrace the defence of Gaul, had determined to expect, 
within their own territories, the formidable invader, whom 
they professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, after 
the honourable exercise of the Praetorian prefecture, had re- 
tired to his estate in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the 
important embassy, which he executed with ability and suc- 
cess. He represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious con- 
queror, who aspired to the dominion of the earth, could be 
resisted only by the firm and unanimous alliance of the 
powers whom he laboured to oppress. The lively eloquence 

V : ix hquerat A I pcs 

iEtius, teoue, et rarum siue inilite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulu* agraea 
Jttcassum propriis prsesumt ns adfore caitris. 
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of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors, by the description of 
the injuries which their ancestors had suffered* from the 
J-Juns ; whose implacable fury still pursued them from the 
Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He strenuously urged, 
that it was the duty of every Christian to save, from sacri- 
legious violation, the churches of God, and tire relics of the 
saints: that it was the interest of every Barbarian, who had 
acquired a settlement in Gaul, to defend the fields and vine T 
yards, which were cultivated for his use, against th^ desola- 
tion of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the 
evidence of truth ; adopted the measure at once the most 
prudent and the most honourable ; and declared, that as the 
faithful ally of jEtius and the Romans, he was ready to ex- 
pose his life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul*. 
The Visigoths, who, at that time, were in the mature vigour 
of their, fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of 
war ; prepared their .ai ms and horses, and assembled under 
the standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with his 
two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to command in 
person his numerous and valiant people. The example of 
the Goths determined several tribes or nations, that seemed 
to fluctuate between the Hups and the Romans, The inde- 
fatigable diligence of the patrician gradually collected the 
troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly acknow- 
ledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, of the republic* 
but who pow'daimed the rewards of voluntary service, and 
the rank of independent allies; the Laeti, the Armoricans, 
the Breones, the Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sartnatians, 
or Alaui, the Ripuarians, and the pranks who followed Me- 
joreus as their lawful prince. Such was the various army, 
which, under the conduct of riStius and Theodoric, advanced, 
by rapid marches, to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to 
the innumerable host of Attilaf. 

* The policy of Attila, of JStius, and of the Visigoths, is imperfectly 
described in the Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirty-sixth chapter oi Jor- 
tiandes. The poet and the historian were both biassed by personal or na- 
tional prejudices. The former exalts the merit and importance of Avltusj 
orbis, Avite, salus, &c.! The latter is anxious to shew the Goths m the 
most favourable light. Yet «heir agreement, wlien they are fcirly inter- 
preted, is a proof of their verad|Mr. : 

t The review of the armyof jEtiusis made by Jorpandes, c.$6. p- 
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On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately 
rained the $iege, and sounded a retreat to recal the foremost 
of his troops from the pillage of a city which they had al- 
ready entered # . The valour of Attila was always guided 
by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences 
of a defeat in the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and 
expected the enemy in the plains of Chalons, whose smooth 
and level surface was adapted to the operations of his Scy- 
thian cavalry. But in this tumultuary retreat, the vanguard 
of the Romans, and their allies, continually pressed, and 
sometimes engaged, the troops whom Attila had posted in 
the rear; the hostile columns, in the darkness of the night, 
and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each other 
without design ; and the bloody conflict of the Franks and 
Gepidae, in which fifteen thousand + Barbarians were slain, 
was a prelude to a more general and decisive action. The 
Catalaunian fields % spread themselves round Ch&lons, and 
extend, according to the vague measurement of Jornandes, 
to the length of one hundred and fifty, and the breadth of 
one hundred, miles, over the whole province, which is en- 
titled to the appellation of a champaign country This 
spacious plain was distinguished, however, by some inequa- 
lities of ground ; and the importance of an height, which 
commanded the camp ot Attila, was understood, and dis- 


©dit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23. of the Historians of France, with the notes of the 
Benedictine editor. The Lati were a promiscuous race of Barbarians, 
horn or naturalized in Gaul; and theRiparii, or Ripuarii , derived their 
name from their posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Moselle ; the Armoricans possessed the independent cities between the 
Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted i in the diocese 
bf Bayeux; the Burgundians were settled in Savoy; and the Breones 
were a warlike tribe of Rhaetians, to the east of the lake ot Constance. 

* Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppu^natio, irruptio, nec direptfo, I. v. 
Sidon. Apollin. 1. viii. epist. 15. p. 246. The preservation ol f Orl tor ns 
rni^ht be easily turned into a miracle, obtained, and foretold, by the holy 

common editions read xcm; liut there is some authority of 
manuscripts (and almost any authority is sufficient) for the more reason- 

Chilons,°or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards Catalaum, had formerly 
made a part of the territory of Rhein*, from wuence it is distant only 
twenty-seven miles. See Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 136. D'Anv.lle, Notice 

dc l’Ancienne Gaule, p. 212. 27f>. . c 

4 The name of Campania, or Campagne, is frequently mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours; and that great jfcmce, of which Rheims was the 
capital, obeyed the comm,andof a dukf^PJvales. Notit. p. 1-0 3. 

Vol.W* 3B 
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puted, by the two generals. The young and .valiant Toris- 
mond first occupied the summit ; the Goths rubied with ir- 
resistible weight on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from 
the opposite side 5 and the possession of this advantageous 
post inspired both the troops and their leaders with a fair 
assurance of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted hint 
to consult his priests and haruspices. It was reported, that 
after scrutinizing the entrails of victims, and scraping their 
bones, they revealed in mysterious language, his own de- 
feat, with the death of his principal adversary 5 and that 
the Barbarian, by accepting the equivalent, expressed his 
involuntary esteem for the superior merit of iEtius. But 
the unusual despondency, which seemed to '.prevail among 
the Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar 
to the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by a 
military oration ; and his language was that of a king, who 
had often fought and conquered at their bead He pressed 
them to consider their past glory, their actual danger, and 
their future hopes. The same fortune, which opened the 
deserts and morasses of Scythia to their unarmed valour, 
which had laid so many warlike nations prostrate at their 
feet, h&d reserved the joys of this memorable field for the 
consummation of their victories. The cautious steps of 
their enemies, their strict alliance, and their advantageous 
posts, he artfully represented as the effects, not of prudence, 
but of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength and nerves 
of the opposite army ; and the Huns might securely trample 
on the degenerate Romans, whose close and compact order 
betrayed their apprehensions, and who were equally inca- 
pable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues, of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predestination, so favourable to 
martial Virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the 
Huns ; who assured his subjects, that the warriors; protected 
by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy ; but that the unerring Fates would strike their 
victims in the bosom of inglorious peace, t€ I myself,” 

* I am sensible that these military orations' are usually composed by the 
historian; yet the old Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, might 
repeat his discourse to Cassiodorius: the ideas, and even the expressions, 
have an original Scythian cast JHfi I doubt, whether an Italian of the 
sixth century would have thouflWF the bujus certaminis gaudia . 
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continued Attila, (S will throw the first javelin, and the 
“ wretch who refuses to imitate the example of his sove- 
“ reign, is devoted to inevitable death.” The spirit of the 
Barbarians wqs rekindled by the presence, the voice, and 
the example, of their intrepid leader ; and Attila, yielding 
to their impatience, immediately formed his order of battle. 
At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in 
person the centre of the line. The nations subject to his 
empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the 
Franks, the Burgundians, were extended, on either hand, 
over the ample space of the Catalaunian fields ; the right 
wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidae; and 
the three valiant Brothers, who reigned over the Ostrogoths, 
were posted on the left to oppose the kindred tribes of the 
Visigoths. The disposition of the allies was regulated by a 
different principle. Sangiban the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in the centre ; where his motions might be strictly 
watched, and his treachery might be instantly punished. 
AStius assumed the command of the left, and Theodoric of 
the right, wing ; while Torismond still continued to occupy 
tiie heights which appear to have stretched on the flank, and 
perhaps the rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from 
the Volga to the Atlantic were assem&kd on the plain of 
Chfilons; but many of these nations bad been divided by 
faction, or conquest, or emigration ; and the appearance of 
similar arms and ensigns, which threatened each other, pre- 
sented the image of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans 
form an interesting part of their national manners. The at- 
tentive study of the military operations of Xenophon, or 
Caesar, or Frederic, when they are described by the same 
genius which conceived and executed them, may tend to 
improve (if such improvement can be wished) the art of de- 
stroying the human species. But the battle of Ch&Ions can 
only excite our curiosity by the magnitude of the object ; 
since it was decided by the blind impetuosity of Barbarians, 
and has been related by partial writers, whose civil or eech> 
siastical profession secluded them from the knowledge of 
military affairs. Cassiodorius, Jiowever, had familiarly 
conversed with many Gothic warriors, who served in that 

3 B 2 
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xpemorable engagement ; u a conflict,” as they informed 
him, “ fierce, various, obstinate, and bloody ; such as could 
“ not be paralleled, either in the present, or in past ages.” 
The number of the slain amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, or* according to another account, three hun- 
dred thousand persons*; and these incredible, exaggerations 
suppose a real and effective loss, sufficient to justify the his- 
torian's remark, that whole generations may be swept away, 
by the madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. Af- 
ter the mutual and repeated discharge of missile weapons, in 
which the archers of Scythia might signalize their superior 
dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the two armies were fu- 
riously mingled in closer combat. The Huns, who fought 
under the eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble .and 
doubtful centre of the allies, separated their wings from each 
other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the left, directed 
their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal 
stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and 
immediately fell from his horse. The wounded king was op- 
pressed in the general disorder, and trampled under the feet 
of his own cavalry ; and this important death served to ex- 
plain the ambiguou§ prophecy of the haruspices. Attila al- 
ready exulted in the confidence of victory, when the valiant 
Torismond, descended from the hills, and verified the re- 
mainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who had been 
thrown into confusion by the flight, or defection, of the. 
Alani, gradually restored their order of battle; and the Huns 
were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila was compelled to 
retreat. He bad exposed his person with the rashness of 
a private soldier; but the intrepid troops of the centre bad 
pushed forwards beyond the rest of the line; their attack 
was faintly supported ; their flanks were unguarded ; and 

* The expressions of Jornandes, or rather of Cassiodorius, are extremely 
strong. Bellum atrox, multiplex, imraane, pertinax, cui simiii nulla 
usquam narrat antiquitas: ubi talia gesta referuntur, ut nihil esset quod 
in vita sua copspicere potuisset egregius qui hujus miraculi privaretur 
aspectu. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i, p. 392, 393.) attempts to recon- 
cile the 162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and Isidore*; by 
supposing, that the larger number included the total destruction of the 
war, the effects of disease, the slaughter of the unarmed people, &c. 
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the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were saved by the 
approach pf the night from a total defeat. They retired 
within the circle of waggons that fortified their camp ; and 
the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a defence, 
to which neitlier their arms, nor their temper, were adapted. 
The event was doubtful: but Attila had secured a last and 
honourable resource. The saddles and rich furniture of the 
cavalry were collected, by his order, into a funeral pile ; and 
the magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, if his intrench- 
ments should be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, 
and. to deprive his enemies of the glory which they might 
have acquired, by the death or captivity of Attila*. 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder 
and anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of Torismond was 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found him- 
self, with a few followers, in the midst of the Scythian wag- 
gons. In the confusioii of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horse; and the Gothic prince must have 
perished like his father, if his youthful strength, and the in- 
trepid zeal of his companions, had not rescued him from 
this dangerous situation. In the same manner, but on the 
left of the line, JEtius himself, separated from his allies, ig- 
norant of their victory, and anxious for their fate, encoun- 
tered and escaped the hostile troops, that were scattered over 
the plains of Chalons ; and at length reached the camp of 
the Goths, which he could only fortify with a slight rampart 
of shields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial general was 
soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still remained in- 
active within his in trench merits ; and when he contemplated 
the bloody scene, he observed, with secret satisfaction, that 
the loss had principally fallen on the Barbariaus. The body 
of Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, was disco- 
vered under a heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the 
death of their king and father; but their tears were mingled 
with songs and acclamations, and his funeral rites were per- 
formed in the face of a vanquished e lemy. The Goths,. 

* The Count tie Buat (Hist, des Peuples, &c. torn* vii. p. 554 — 57S.) f 
still depending on the false, and again rejecting the true Idatius, has di- 
vided t lie defeat of Attila into two great battles ; the former near Orleans, 
the latter in Champagne: in the one, Theodoric was slain; in. the other 
he was revenged. 
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clashing their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldest son 
Torismond, to whom they justly ascribed the gloiy of their 
success; and the new king accepted the obligation of re- 
venge, as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. Yet 
the Goths themselves were astonished by the fierce and un- 
daunted aspect of their formidable antagonist ; ^tnd their his- 
torian has compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his den, 
and threatening his hunters with redoubled fury. The kings 
aud nations, who might have deserted his standard in the 
hour of distress, were made sensible, that the displeasure of 
their monarch was the most imminent and inevitable danger. 
All his instraments of martial music incessantly sounded a 
loud and animating strain of defiance; and the foremost 
troops who advanced to the assault, were checked, or de- 
stroyed, by showers of arrows from every side of the intrench- 
meuts. It was determined, in a general council of war, to 
besiege the king ot the Huns in his camp, to intercept his 
provisions, and to reduce him to the alternative of a disgrace- 
ful treaty, or an unequal combat. But the impatience of the 
Barbarians soon disdained these cautious and dilatory mea- 
sures; and the mature policy of iEtius was apprehensive, 
that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the republic would 
be oppressed by the pride and power of tire Gothic nation. 
The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of authority 
and reason, to calm the passions, which the son of Theodoric 
considered as a duty; represented, with seeming affection, 
and real truth, the dangers of absence and delay ; and per- 
suaded Torismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, the 
ambitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy the 
throne and treasures of Thoulouse *. After the departure of 
the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was 
surprised at the vast silence that reigned over the plains of 
Chfilons : the suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained 

t J& andeS t^ ebuS Ge ! ici *’ c - 4) ' P- 671- The policy ofjEtiu,, atl d 
the behaviour of Torismond, are extremely natural ; amt the patrician 

of C , 0 he d Z„ to . Gr ^° ry0f ^ UrS c - 7, P- IC3 -) dismissed the prim e 

IH a i; 1 ?c br !c kS ’i b y *"SK estln g to him a similar apprehension. The false ' 
Idatius ridiculously pretends, that ditius paid a clandestine, nocturnal 
vmt to the longs of the Hun. and of the Visigoths; From wh of whom' 

SZSS&iS* ° f ‘ efl th ° USaDd Piece$ o ! £ r 
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him several days within the circle of his waggons ; and bis 
retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the last victory which 
was achieved in the name of the Western empire. MerO- 
veus and his Tranks observing a prudent distance, and mag- 
nifying the opinion of their strength, by the numerous fires 
which they kindled every night, continued to follow the rear 
of the Huns, till they reached the confines of Thuringia. 
The Thuringians served in the army of Attila; they tra- 
versed, both in their march and in their return, the territo- 
ries of the Franks ; and it was perhaps in this war that they 
exercised the cruelties, which, about fourscore years after- 
wards, were revenged by the son of Clovis. They massacred 
their hostages, as well as their captives: two hundred young 
maidens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rage; 
their bodies were torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones 
were crushed under the weight of rolling waggons; and their 
unburied limbs were abandoned on the public roads, as a 
prey to dogs and vultures. Such were those savage ances- 
tors, whose imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the 
praise and envy of civilized ages* ! 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation of 
Attila, were impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. 
In the ensuing spring, he repeated his demand, of the prin- 
cess Honoria, and her patrimonial treasures. The demand 
was again rejected, or eluded ; and the indignant lover im- 
mediately took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and 
besieged Aquilcia with an innumerable host of Barbarians. 
Those Barbarians were unskilled in the methods of conduct- 
ing a regular siege, which even among the ancieftts, re- 
quired some knowledge, or at least some practice, of the 
mechanic arts. But the labour of many thousand prdVin- 
cials and captives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, 
might execute the most painful and dangerous work. The 
skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to the destruc- 

* These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the 
son of Clovu (Gregory of Tours, 1. iii. c. to. p. 190.), suit the time and 
circumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in Thurin«ia was 
long attested by popular tradition ; and he is supposed to have assembled 
a courou/tai, or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See Mascou, ix SO 
who settles with nice accuracy the extent of ancient Thurineia. artd de’ 
lives its iia^ie (rotn tbe ©othic tribe of the Thervingi. 9 
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lion of their country. The walls of Aquileia were assaulted 
by a formidable train of battering rams, moveable turrets, 
and engines, that threw stones, darts, and fire * : and the 
monarch of the Huns employed the forcible impulse of 
hope, fear, emulation, and interest, to subvert the only bar- 
rier which delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at 
that period one of the richest, the most populous, and the 
strongest of the maritime pities of the Hadriatic coast. The 
Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to have served under their 
native princes Alaric and Antala, communicated their intre^ 
pid spirit ^ and the citizens still remembered the glorious 
and successful resistance, which their ancestors, had opposed 
to a fierce, inexorable Barbarian, who disgraced the majesty 
of the Roman purple. Three months were consumed with- 
out effect in the siege of Aquileia; till the want of provi- 
sions, and the clamours of his army, compelled Attila to re- 
linquish the enterprize ; and reluctantly to issue his orders, 
that the troops should strike their tents the next morning, 
and begin their retreat. But as he rode round the walls, 
pensive, angry, and disappointed, he observed a stork, pre- 
paring to' leave her nest, in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. He seized, with 
the ready penetration of a statesman, this trifling incident, 
which chance had offered to superstition ; and exclaimed, in 
a loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so con- 
stantly attached to human society, would never have aban- 
doned her ancient seats, unless those towers had been de- 
voted to impending ruin and solitude f. The favourable 
omen inspired an assurance of victory; the siege was re- 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a large breach 

* Macliinis constructis, omnibusque tormentorum generibus adhibitis. 
Jornandes, c. 42. p. 673. In the thirteenth centuiy, the Moguls battered 
the cities of China with large engines constructed by the. Mahometans or 
Christians in their service, which threw stores from 150 to 300 pounds 
weight. In the defence of theif country, the Chinese used gunpowder, 
and even bombs, above an hundred years before they were known in 
Europe; yet even those celestial, or infernal, arms were insufficient to 
protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil. Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 
71. 155, 157, &c. 

v ^ same stor * v * s t0 ^ ^ Jornandes, and by Procopius (de Bell. 
V andal. 1. i. c. 4. p. 187, 18S.) : nor is it easy to decide, which is the ori* 
ginal. But the Greek historian is guilty of an inexcusable mistake, in- 
placing the siege of Aquileia after the death of /Etius. 
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was made in the part of the wall from whence the stork had 
taken her flight; the Hans mounted to the assault Witfa lire* 
sistible fury ; ^nd the succeeding generation could scarcely 
discover the ruins of Aquileia *. After this 'dreadful chas- 
tisement, Attila pursued his march; and* as he passed > the 
cities of Altinum, Corcordia/and Padua, were reduced into 
lieaps of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Ve-» 
rona, and Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cracky 
©f the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, without resist-* 
anoe, to the loss of their wealth ; and applauded the unusual 
.clemency, which preserved from the flames the ppblic, as 
well as private, buildings ; and spared the lives of the cap- 
tive multitude. The popular traditions of /Comum, Turin, 
or Modena, may justly be sqgpected ; yet they concur with 
more authentic evidence to prove, that Attila spread his 
ravages over the rich plains of modern Lombardy; which 
are divided by the Po, and bounded by die Alps and the Ap- 
penninef. When he took possession of the roval palace of 
Milan, he was surprised, and offended, at the sight of a 
picture, which represented the Caesars seated on their throne, 
and the princes of Scythia prostrate at their feet. The re- 
venge which Attila inflicted on this monument of Roman 
vanity, was harmless and ingenious. He commanded a 
painter to reverse the figures, and the attitudes; and the 
emperors were delineated on the same canvas, approaching 
in a suppliant, posture to empty their bags of tributary gold 
before the throne of the Scythian monarch The specta- 
tors must have confessed the truth and propriety of the alte- 
ration ; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this singular 

* Jornandes, about an hundred years afterwards, affirms, that Aquileia 
was so completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut appareant, relique- 
rint. See Jornandes dt* Reb. Get ids, c. 42. p. 673 . raul Diacon. i. ii 
c. 14. p. 785. Liutprand. Hist. 1. iii. c. 2. The name of Aquileia w** 
sometimes applied to Forum Juiii (Cividad dell Friuli), the more recent 
capital of the Venetian province.. 

t In describing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but no imperfectly 
known, I have taken for my guides two learned Italians, who considered 
the subject with some peculiar advantages; Sigofwus, de tmperio QcCi* 
dentaH, I. xiii. in his works, tom. i. p. 495— 60SL; and Muratori, Annali 
d'itaiia, tom. iv. p. 229*— 836, 8vo. edition. 

J This article may be found under twodifferent artiefps Ao*avov and 
xq(v%&) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

3 C 
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jnccasion, the well-known fable of the dispute between the. 
4 ion and the mao*. # 

It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride^of Attila, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. 
Yet'the savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundations 
of & republic, which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, 
the art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated 
name of Venice, or Venetiaf, was formerly diffused over a 
large and fertile province of Italy, from the confines of Pan- 
noma to the river Addua, and from the Po to the Rhastian 
and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the Barbarians, 
fifty Venetian cities flourished in peace and prosperity: 
Aquileia was placed in the most conspicuous station: but 
the ancient dignity of Padua ^was supported by agriculture 
and manufactures; and the property of five hundred citizens, 
who were entitled to the equestrian rank, must have amount- 
ed, at the strictest computation, to one million sfeven hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Many families of Aquileia, Padua, 
and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the 
Huns, found a safe, though obscure, refuge in the neigh- 
bouring islands At the extremity of the Gulph, where 
the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near an 
hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from 
the continent, and protected from the waves by several long 
slips of land, which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels Till the middle of the 

Leo respondit, humana hoc pictum manu : 

Videres hominem dejection, si pingere 

Leones sci rent. Appendix ad Phadrum, Fab. xxv. 

The lion in Phaedrus v^ery foolishly appeals from pictures to the amphi- 
theatre: and I am glad to observe, that the native taste of La Fontaine 
(1. iii. fable x.) has omitted this most lame and impotent conclusion. 

+ Paul the Deacon (deGestis Langobard. 1. ji. c. 14. p. 7 84.) describes 
the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century, Vtnttia non 
sutum in paucis insulis qua* nunc Venetias dicimus, constat; sed ejus ter- 
minus a Pannoniae finibus usque Adduam fluvium proteiatur. The his- 
tory of that province till the age of Charlemagne forms the first and most 
interesting part of the Verona lllustrata (p. l — 388.), in which the mar- 
quis Scipio Maffei has shewn himself equally capable of enlarged views 
and minute disquisitions. 

t This emigration is not attested by any contemporary Evidence : but 
the fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances might be preserved 

S tradition. The citizens of Aquileia.reti red to the Isle of Graaus, those 
Padua to Rivus Altus, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was after- 
wards built, &c. 

5 The topography and antiquities of the Venetian Islands, from Gradus 
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fifth century, these remote and sequestered spots remained 
without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost without* 
a name. But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, tbeir 
arts and 'their government, were gradually formed by their 
new situation;' and one of the epistles of Cassiodorius* 
which describes their condition about seventy years after- 
wards, may be considered as the primitive mommient of the 
republic. The minister of Theodoric compares them, in his 
quaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had fixed their 
nests on the bosom of the waves ; and though he allows, that 
the Venetian provinces had formerly contained many noble 
families, he insinuates, that they we$e now reduced by mis- 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. Fish was the 
common, and almost the universal, food of every rank: 
their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, which they 
extracted from the sea: and the exchange of that commo- 
dity, so essential to human life, was substituted in the neigh- 
bouring markets to the currency of gold and silver. A peo- 
ple, whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the 
earth or water, soon became alike familiar with the two ele* 
ments; and the demands of avarice succeeded to those of 
necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, 
were intimately connected with each other, penetrated into 
the hgpt of Italy, by the secure, though laborious, naviga- 
tion 9f the rivers and inland canals. Their vessels, which 
were continually increasing in size and number, visited all 
the harbours of the Gulf; and the marriage, which Venice 
annually celebrates with the Hadriatic, was contracted in 
her early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorius, the Praeto- 
rian pr select, is addressed to the maritime tribunes: and he 
exhorts them, iu a mild tone of authority, to animate the 
zeal of their countrymen, for the public service, which re- 

to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Dissertatio Chroro- 
graphica de Italia Medii Aivi, p. 151—155. 

* Cassiodor. Variar. 1. 1C. epist. 24. MafFei (Verona lllustrata, part u 
p. 240 — 254.) has translated and explained this curious letter, in the spirit 
of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, who considered Venice as 
the only legitimate offspring of the Homan republic. He fixes ^the date of 
the epistle, and consequently the prefecture, of Cassiodorius, A. D. 523.; 
and ttie marquis's authority has the more weight, as he had prepared an 
edition of his works, and actually published a dissertation on the true or- 
thography of bis name. See Osservazioni Letteraire, tfcm. ii. p, 290—539* 

3 (?2 
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to transport the magazines of wine 
«tnd oilfrom the province of Istria to the royal, city ofRa- 
trehlua. The amrbigaous office of these magistrates is ex- 
plained .hy the tradition^ that; in the twelve principal islands, 
twelve tribimes, or judges, were created by an annual and 
popular election. The existence of the Venetian republic 
trader the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attested by the same 
authentic Record, which annihilates their lofty claim of ori- 
ginal and perpetual independence 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise 
of arms, were surprised, aftef forty years peace, by the 
approach of a formidable Barbarian, whom they abhorred, 
a# the enenif of their religion, as well as of* their republic. 
Amidst the generidl consrernat|pn, JEtius alone was incapa- 
ble of fear ; but it was impossible that he should achieve^ 
alone, and unassisted, any military exploits worthy of his 
former renown. The Barbarians who had defended Gaul, 
refused to march to the relief of Italy; and the succours 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. 
Since AEtius, at the head of his domestic troops, still main- 
tained the field, and harrassed or retarded the march of 
Afctila, he never shewed himself more truly .great, than at 
the time when his conduct was blamed by an ignorant and 
ungrateful people +. If the mind of Valeotinian ha<Lbeeri 
susceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have 
chosen such a general for his example and his guicft. But 
the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of sharing the 
dangers, escaped from the sound. of war; and his hasty re- 
treat from Ravenna to Rome, from an impregnable fortress 
to an open capital; betrayed his secret intention of* aban- 

_ * See, in the second volume of A melof de la Houssaie Histoire du 
Gouvernement’de Venisc, a translation Of the famous Squitlinio. This 
book, which has becn’exalted far above its merits, is stained in every line 
with the disingenuous malevolence of party : but the principal evidence, 
genuine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the reader will easily 
chuse the fair medium. 

t Sinnond (Not. ad Sidon. Apoliin* p« ip.) has published., a curious 
passage from the Chronicle of Prosper, Attila redintegrate viribus, 
c^uas in Gallia amiserat, Italiam ingredi per Pannonias iijteadit ; uibil 
fluce nostro /&tio secundum prioris belli opera. prospicien to, &c# re* 

proaches JBtius with neglectin&to guard the Alps,, and WUh a,4«*®n to 
al^ndon Italy : but tbw rash censure may at least be couotef haianoed by 
Un favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isidore# 
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donitig Italy i as sooa as the danger should apprcwk htar 
Imperial person. This shameful abdication was sospenKled> 
however* by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes «orre«kts 
their pernicious tendency,. The Western emperor# with the 
senate and people of Rome, embraced the more salutary 
reSoVution of deprecating, by a solemn and suppliant em* 
bossy, the wrath of Attik. This important commission was 
accepted by Avienus, who, from his berth- and riches, foi 
consular dignity, the numerous train of bis clients, and h« 
personal abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious and artful character of Avienus*, was admira* 
bly qualified to conduct a negotiation either of public or 
private interest ; his colleague Trigetius had exercised the 
Praetorian prefecture of Italy; and Leo, bishop of Rome* 
cottstntod to expose his life for the safety of his flock. Th# 
genius ^ Leo + was exercised and displayed in the public 
misfortunes ; and he has deserved the appellation of G/fca#, 
by this successful zeal with which he laboured to establish 
bis opinions and his authority, under the vencrabjp names 
of orthodox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The Roma* 
ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attik, m he lay 
encamped at the place where the slow-winding Mincius h 
lost in the foaming waves of the lake BenacusJ, and tram* 
pled, with his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and 
Vivgil^. The Barbarian monarch listened with favourable* 

# See the original portraits of Avienus, and his rival Basilius, deli- 
neated and contrasted ih the epistles (i. 9- p. 2*0 of Sidonius. Me had 
studied the characters of the two chiefs of the senate; but he attached 
himself to Basilius, as the more solid and disinterested frieiu). 

f The character and principles of Leo may be traced in one hundred 
and forty-one original epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical history 
of his long and busy pontificate, from. A. D. 440 to 46 1. See Dopi% 
pibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. iii. part. ii. p. 120— l6o. 

j tardis ingens ubi fiexibus errat 

et teoera pratexit arundine ripa® 


Anne laeu& tantos, te Lari maxinc*e, teque 
Fluctibus, et fi emitu assurgens Bentue marine.. 

5 The Marquit Maflfei (Verona Illustrata, parti, p. 95. 129. 22 1. part 
ii. p. 2.6 ) has illustrated with taste and learning this interesting topo- 
grnphv. He places the interview of Attila and St. Leo rtctv Atiolica, ot* 
Ardeiica, now Peschiera, at the conflux of the lake awl river \ ascertain® 
the villa of Catullus, iir the delightful pen insult of Sarmio, ahd dis- 
covers the Audits of Virgil, ia the village of Baades, precisely jHtaatfc 
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**>d#ven respectful, attention; and the deliverance of Italy 
was purchased by the immense ransom, or dotyry, of the 
princess Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate 
the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Their martial spirit was 
relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a warm climate. 
The shepherds of the Nbrth, whose ordinary food consisted 
of milk and raw flesh; indulged themselves too freely in the 
use of bread, of wine, and of meat prepared and seasoned 
by the arts of cookery ; and the progress of disease revenged 
in some measure the injuries of the Italians*. When Attila 
declared his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to the 
gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as well 
as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long survived the 
conquest of the eternal city. His mind, superior to real 
danger, was assaulted by imaginary terrors ; nor could he 
escape the influence of superstition, which had so often 
been subservient to his designs +. The pressing eloquence 
of Leo, his majestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited 
the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the Chris- 
tians. flie apparition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with instant death^if he 
rejected the prayer of their successor, is one of the noblest 
legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome 
might deserve the interposition of celestial beings; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has been repre- 
sented by the pencil of Raphael, and the chissel of Al- 
gardi 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he tbreat- 


qua subducere colles incipiunt, where the Veronese hills imperceptibly 
slope down ipto the plain of Mantua. r v J 

# Si statirn infesto agmine urbem petiissent, grande discrimen esset: 
sed in Venetia quo fere tractu Italia mollissima est, ipsa soli ccelique cle- 
jnentia robur elanguit. Adboc panis usu camisque coctx, et dulcedinc 
vmi nutigatos, &c. This passage of Fiorus (iii. 3. ) is still ‘more applica- 
ble to the , Huns than to the Cimbri, and it may serve as a commentary 
on the celestial plague, with which Idatius and Isidore have afflicted the 
troops of Attila 

t I he historian Prisons had positively mentioned the effect which this 
Cx J r ?,w e Pr oduced on mind of Attila. Jornandes, c. 49. p. 073. 

i piCtU r e ?f w m Vatican* the l>asso (or perhaps the 

plfll - evo on one of the altars of St. Peter (see Dubos, 

t \nnal°FW r et 8 ® r la Peinture, p. 519, 590.) Bawmius 

aDnaritfo^ C ^ 9* 452. No. 57, 58.) bravely sustains the truth of the 

Catholics ’ 18 rejected, however^ by the most learned and piou§ 
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ened.to return more dreadful, Md* more ^implacable, if • hfe 
bride, the princess Houoria, were not delivered to hrs am- 
bassadors within the term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in 
the meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by adding 
a beautiful m&id, whose naiqe was Ildicoi to the list of hi# 
innumerable wives Their marriage was celebrated with 
barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden palace beyond 
the Danube ; and the monarch, oppressed with wine ami 
sleep, retired, at a late hour, from the banquet to the nup-** 
tial bed. His attendants continued to respect his pleasures, 
or his repose^ the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the 
unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repeated 
cries, they at length broke into the royal apartment. They 
found the trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding 
her face with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as 
well as the death of the king, who had expired during the 
nightf. An artery had suddenly burst; and as Attila lay 
in a supine posture, he was suffocated by a torrent of blood, 
which, instead of finding a passage through the nostrils, 
regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. His body was 
solemnly exposed in the midst of the plain, under a silken 
pavillion ; and the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling 
round in measured evolutions, chanted a funeral song to the 
memory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in hi! 
death, the father of his people, the scourge of his enemies, 
and the terror of the world. According to their national 

* Attila, ut Priscus historicus refert, extinctions sux tempore, puel- 
lam Ildico nomine, decoram valde, sibi matrimonium post innutnera- 
biles uxores . . . socians. Jornandes, c. 49* p- 683, 684. He afterwards 
adds (c. 50. p. 686.) Filii Attike, quorum per licentiam libidinfe poene 
populus fuit. Polygamy has been established among the Tartars of every 
age. The rank of plebeian wives is regelated only by their personal# 
charms; and the faded matron prepares, without a murmyr, the bed 
which is destined for her blooming rival. But in royal families, the 
daughters of Khans communicate to their sons a prior right of inheri- 
tance. See Genealogical History, p. 406, 407, 408. 

t The report of her guilt reached Constantinople, where it obtained a 
very different name ; and Marcell inus observes, that the tyrant of Europe 
was slain in the night by the hand, and the knife; of a woman. Cor- 
neille, who has adapted the genuine account to his tragedy, describes the 
irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, and Attila exclaims, with ridi- 
culous fury, 

— S’il ne veut s arreter (his blood), 

(Dit-il) on me payera ce qui men va couter. 
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the Barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed 
their faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their va- 
liant leader as he deserved, pot with the tears of women, 
but with the blood of warriors. The remains of Attila were 
enclosed within three coffins* of gold, of silver, and of 
iron, and privately buried in the night: the spoils of nations 
were thrown into his grave ; the captives who had opened 
the ground were inhumanly massacred ; and the same Huns, 
who had indulged such excessive grief, feasted, with dis- 
solute ahd intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of 
their king, It was reported at Constantinople; that on the 
fortunate night in which he expired, Marcian beheld in a 
dream the bow of Attila broken asunder: and the report 
may be allowed to prove, how seldom the image of that 
formidable Barbarian was absent from the mind of a Roman 
emperor*. 

_ The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns, 
established the fame of Attila, whose genius alone had 
sustained the huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, 
the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings ; th£ 
most powerful kings refused to acknowledge a superior; and 
the numerous sous, whom so many various mothers bore to 
the deceased monarch, divided and disputed, like a private 
inheritance, the sovereign command of the nations of Ger- 
many and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented 
the disgrace of this servile partition ; and his subjects, the 
warlike Gepidae, with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of 
three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate 
the rights of freedom and royalty. In a bloody and de- 
cisive conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in Pan- 
itonia, the lance of the Gepadae, the sword of the Goths, 
the arrows of the Huns, the Sue vie infantry, the light arms 
of the Heruli, and the heavy weapons of the Alani, en- 
countered or supported each other; and the victory of Ar- 
daric was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty thou- 
sand of his enemies. EJlae, the eldest son of Attila, lost 
hjs life and crown in the memorable battle of Netad ; his 

.. . «►. 

t The curious circumstances of the death ^nd funeral of AttUa are 
related by Jomandes (.<% 49 . p. 683, 684, 685.), and were probably trans- 
cribed from Priscus. 
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early valour had raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, a 
Scythian people, whom he jsubdued ; and his father, who 
loved the superior merit, woul^ have envied the death, ${ 
Ellac*. His brother Dengi9ich, with an army of Hunsfjt 
still formidable in their flight and ruin, maintained his 
ground above fifteen years on the banks of the Danube. 
The palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from 
the Carpathian hills to the Eftxine, became the seat df a 
new power, which was erected by Ardaric, king of the 
Gepidse. The Pannonian conquests, from Vienna to Sur- 
mium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths ; and the settle- 
ments of the tribes, «*who had so bravely asserted their native 
freedom, were irregularly distributed, according to * the 
measure of thei irrespective strength. Surrounded and op- 
pressed by the multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom 
• of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his waggons; 
his desperate courage urged him to invade the Eastern em* 
pire ; he fell in battle ; and his head, ignominiously exposed 
in the Hippodrome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the 
people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or super- 
stitiously believed, that Irnac, the youngest of his sons, was 
destined to perpetuate the glories of his race. The charac- 
ter of that prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness 
of his brother Dengisich, was more suitable to the declining 
condition of the Huns; and Irnac, with his subject hordes, 
retired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were 
soon overwhelmed by a torrent of new Barbarians, who fol- 
lowed the same road which their own ancestors ha<i formerly 
discovered. The Gcougen , or Avares, whose residence is 
assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of the ocean, 
impelled the adjacent tribes ; till at length the Igours of 
the North, issuing from the cold Siberian regions, which 
produce the most valuable furs, spread themselves over the 

* See Jornandcs, de Rebus Geticis, c. 50. p. 68% 686, 687, 688. ^ His 
distinction of the national arms is curious and important. Nam ibi ad- 
mirandum reor fuisse spectacuium, ubi cerncre erat cunctis, pu'gnantem 
Gothum ense furenlem. Gepidam in vulnere suorum cuncta tela frap* 
gentem, Suevum pede, Hunhum sagitta praesumere, Alamim gravi, He- 
rulum levi, armatura, acieffl instruere. 1 am not precisely informed of 
the situation of the river Netad. 
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desert, as far as tfie Borfsihenes nnd Caspiap gates; and 
finally extinguished .the empire ipf the Huns*. * 

Such an event might co^ribute ta. the safety of the 
Histewi empire, ut\der the re?gn*of a prince, wly> conciliated 
the friendship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the Bar- 
barians. But the emperor of the West, the feeble and 
dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth year 
without attaining the age of Reason or courage, abused this 
apparent security, to undermine the foundations of his own 
throne, by the murder of the patrician jEtius. From the 
instinct ofm base and jealous mind, he hated the man who 
was universally celebrated as the terror#of the Barbarians, 
and die support of the republic ; and his new favourite, the 
eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the supine 
lethargy, which might be disguised, during the life of 
Placid iaf, by the excuse of filial piety. The fame of 
jEticfs, his wealth and dignity, the numerous and martial 
train of Barbarian followers, his powerful dependents, who 
filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the 
emperor’s daughter, had raised him above the rank of a 
subject. The ambitious designs, of which he was secretly 
accused, excited the fears, as well as the resentment, of 
Valentinian. /Etius himself, supported by tfie conscious- 
ness of his merit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, 
seems to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet beha- 
viour. The patrician offended his sovereign by an hostile 
declaration : he aggravated the offence, by compelling him 
to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and 
alliance; he proclaimed his suspicions, he neglected his 
safety : and from a vain confidence that the enemy, whom 

* Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruin and 
division of the empire of Attila. M. de Buat, by his laborious and 
minute diligence (tom. viii. p. 3- — 31 . OS— 04.) ; and M. de Guigncs, by 
his extraordinary knowledge of the Chinese language and writers. See 
Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p.81.5 — 819. 

t Placidia died at Home, Nov. 27» A.D. 450. She was buried at Ra- 
venna, where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated in a chair of 
cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The empress received many 
compliments from the orthodox clergy ; and £t. Peter Chrysologus as- 
sured her, that her zeal for the Trinity had been recompensed by an 
august trinity of children. See Tillcmont. Ilist. dcs Emp, tom. vi. 
p. 240. . 1 
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he despised, # waa incapable even ' of ^ 4 tnanly crime, be 
rashly ventured his person in the pahice of Rome. Whilst 
he urged; perhaps with intemperate vehemence, the mar- 
riage of his son; Valentinian, drawing hi§ swdrd* fi tit 
sword he had ever drawn, plunged it in the breast of, a 
general who bad saved his empire : his courtiers and eunuch® 
ambitiously struggled to pnitate their master ; and ^ZEiius, 
pierced with an hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal pre- 
sence. Boethius, the Praetorian pradect, was killed at the 
same moment; and before the event could be divulged* the 
principal friends of the patrician were summoned to the 
palace, and separably murdered. The horrid doed, pal- 
liated by the specious names of justice and necessity^ was 
immediately communicated by the emperor to his soldiers, 
his subjects, and his allies. The nations,' who were* stran- 
gers or enemies to iEtius, generously deplored the unworthy 
fate of a hero : the Barbarians, who had been attached to 
his service, dissembled their grief and resentment; and the 
public contempt, which had been so long entertained for 
Valentinian, was at once converted into deep and universal 
abhorrence. Such sentiments seldom pervade the jvalls of a 
palace; /et the emperor was confounded by the honest* 
reply of a Roman, whose approbation he had not disdained 
tojsolicit. “ I am ignorant, Sir, of your motives or provo- 
cations ; I only know, that you have acted like a man who 
cuts off his v right hand with his left*. 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted the long and 
frequent visits of Valentinian; who was consequently %nore 
despised at Rome, than jn any other part of his dominions 
A republican spirit was insensibly revived in the senate; as 
their authority, and even their supplies, became necessary 
for the support of his feeble government. The stately de- 
meanour of an hereditary monarch offended their pride ; 
and the pleasures of Valentinian were injurious to the peace 
and honour, of noble families. The birth of the empress 
Eudoxia was equal to his owm, and her charms and tendei 

* Aetium Piacidus mactavit semivir amens, is the expression of Si. 
donius (Panegvr. Avit. 359.)* The poet knew the world, and was not 
inclined to flatter a minister who had injured or disgraced Avitu* and 
Majorian, the successive heroes of his song. 

3 D a 
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affection deserved those testimonies of love*?, which her in- 
constant husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amours 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the Anician fa- 
mily, who had been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste 
and beautiful wife : her obstinate resistance served only to 
irritate the desires of Valentinian : and he resolved to ac- 
complish them either by stratagem or force. Deep gaming 
was one of the vices of the court: the emperor, who, by 
chance or contrivance, had gained from Maximus a consi- 
derable sum, uncourteously exacted his ring as a security 
for the debt 5 and sent it by a trusty messenger to his wife, 
with an order in her husband’s name, that she should iimne- 
diatdy attend the empress Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife 
^aximus was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial 
palace; the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted her 
to a 1 emote and silent bed-chamber ; and Valentinian vio- 
lated, without remorse, the laws of hospitality. Her tears, 
when she returned home; her deep affliction ; and her bitter 
reproaches against her husband, whom she considered as 
tlio accomplice of his own shame, excited Maximus to a 
just revenge; the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambi- 
tition ; and he might reasonably aspire, by the fffee suffrage 
of the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and des- 
picable rival. Valentinian, who supposed that every human 
breast was devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, 
had imprudently admitted among his guards several domes- 
tics and followers of iEtius. Two of these, of Barbarian 
tace, were persuaded to execute a sacred and honourable 
duty, by punishing with death tljp assassin of their patron: 
and their intrepid courage did nofelong expect a favourable 
moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in the field 
of Mars with the spectacle of some military sports, they 
suddenly rushed upon him with drawn weapons, dispatched 
the guilty Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor to the heart, 
without the least opposition from his numerous train, who 
seemed to rejoice in the tyrant’s death. Such was the fate 
of Valentinian the Third *, the last Roman emperor of the 


of the death ® ofAStius 

Bell Vandal 1 ’• our ln ^ 0l [' ,, “ ltl0n 18 da*'k and imperfect. Procopius (de 
vandal. 1. ,. c . 4. p. 136, 187, 188.) is a fabulous writer for the events 
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family of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the,hereditary 
weakness of his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting 
the gentleness, tbfe purity, the innocence, which alleviate, 
in their characters, the waht of spirit and ability. Valenti- 
nian was less excusable, sinpe he had passions, without vir- 
tues: even his religion was questionable; and though he 
never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scandalized 1 the 
pious Christians' by his attachment to the profane arte of 
magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, # it was the opi- 
nion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve vultures, which 
Romulus had seen, re preset! led the twelve centuries, assigned 
ior the fatal period o^his city*. This prophecy, disre- 
garded, pei haps in the season ot health and prosperity, in- 
spired the people with gloomy apprehensions, when the 
twelfth century, clouded with disgrace and misfortune, was 
almost elapsed + ; and even posterity must acknowledge witfc 
some surprise, that the arbitrary interpretation of an acci- 
dental or fabulous circumstance, has been seriously verified 
in the downfall of the western empire. But its fall was an- 
nounced fjy a dearer omen than the flight of vultures: the 
Roman government appeared every day less formidable. tc> 
ii.- 1 enemies, moie odious aud oppressive to its subjects J. 


which precede his own memory. His narrative must therefore be sup- 
phed and corrected by five or six Chronicles, none of which were com- 
posed in Rome or Italy ; and which can only express, in broken sentences, 
the popular rumours, as they were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Con- 
stantinople, or Alexandria. * * 

* This interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated augur, was quoted bv 

Varro, in the xviuth book of his Antiquities. Censoritms.'de Die Natali, 
c. 17. p. 90, 01. edit. Havercamp. * 4 

t According to Varro, the twelfth century would expire A. D. 447. bur 
the uncertainty of the true atra of Rome might allow some latitude of 
anticipation or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 
26 ...) and Sidonius in (in Panegyr. Avit. 337.), may be admitted as fair 
Witnesses of the popular opinion. 

Jam reputant annos, interceptoque volafti 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis saeeula mefis. 

Jam prope sata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant; scis namque tuos, scis Roma, lahpres. 

* Tim fifth k . TO i S ^ e D . ub ??f * Iist : Critique, tom. i. p. 340—346. 
i 1Ile *V th book Salvian is filled with pathetic lamentations, and 

ehement invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the weak 
(ess, as well as the corruption, of the Roman government! His book was 
.nbkhed after the loss of Africa (A.D.439), and before Attila's war 
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The taxes were multiplied with the public distress ; oeconomv 
was neglected in proportion as it became necessary; and 
the injustice of the rich shifted the UD&qunl burden from 
themselves to the people, whom they defrauded of the s"»- 
dulgencies that might sometimes have alleviated their misery. 
The severe inquisition, which confiscated their goods, and 
tortured their persons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian 
to prefer the mdre simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly 
to the woods and mountains, or to embrace the vile aad ab- 
ject condition qf mercenary servants. They abjured and ab- 
horred the name of Roman citizens, which had formerly ex- 
cited the ambition of mankind. ' The Armorican provinces 
of Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, were thrown into a 
state of disorderly independence, by the confederations of 
the Bagaud® ; and the Imperial ministers pursued with pro- 
scriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they 
'bad made*, if all the Barbarian conquerors had been an- 
nihilated in the same hour, their 'total destruction would not 
have restored the empire of the west : and if Rome still sur- 
vived, she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour. 


* The Bagaud* of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the Roman 
troops, are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. Salvian has 
described their distress and rebellion in very forcible language. Itaque 
nomen civium Romanorum . . . nunc ultro repudiatur ac fugitur nee vile 

tamen sed etiam abommahile pane habetur F.t hinc est ut etiam hi 

qui ad Barbaras non copfugiunt, Barbari tamen esse coguntur, scilicit ut 

est pars magna Hispanoru in, et non minima Gallorum De Baeaudis 

nunc mihi sermo est, qui per malos judires et cruentos spoliati, afflicti 

nomfn;r” tq ^d njUS . Roman v lil>ertatis amiserant » ct 'am lionorem Roman} 

nominis perdiderunt Vocamus rebeiles, vocamus perditos quos esse 

compulimus crumnosos. De Gubernat. Dei, 1. v. p. 158, 159 
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